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LABOUR A 


A watunat division of time gives eight hours for 
food and rest, eight for labour, and eight for 
amusement and instruction. The plan may be 
otherwise stated as one-third of time for the 
means to live, one-third for the preservation of life, 
and one-third for life itself. It divides our toiling 
existence into one-third for the body, one-third for 
the mind, and one-third for both. This is not the 
division of existence, but of its labour period; and 
itseems to be founded not less on what is pro- 
fitable than what is right. In some professions 
the hours may be safely altered by enthusiasts, to 
whom labour is recreation; but even they must 
“change their hand.” Neither the body nor the 
mind can continue over a fixed period in one line 
of exertion without injury. 

This scheme of time is not new. It was re- 
commended by wise men long ago; and the expe- 
rience of successive generations testifies against its 





infringement. Men fell gradually out of the 
Patriarchal into the despotic and slave systems, 
and the struggles of four thousand years, half of 
them under the Christian dispensation, have not 
succeeded in obliterating the serpent’s trail even 
from our secular business. Three-fourths of man- 
kind are slaves to-day. The remainder are striving 
with the dregs of the cup. It has not been drained 
entirely; and the long hours of toil in many trades 
are parts of its composition. ‘The slave has no 
lime, except what the prudence of his owner 
allows—not for the slave's sake, but to enhance 
the value of his servant. The passage from 
absolute servitude is often through real slavery. 
Many examples of this truth have been afforded in 
countries, but we do not require to travel out of 
Sur own land for illustrations of evil. Men suffer 
from the dregs of slavery who eat and sleep only to 
t. They suffer from its farther developement 

who ask in vain for leave to toil, A physician feels 
00 difficulty from the symptoms of a patient in 
Stating that something is wrong, although he may 
be unable to detect the cause of the disease, or its 





nature, We are in the same condition. Disease 


ND LIFE. 


exists in the social circumstances that require 
extraordinary labour, and yet it may be difficult to 
define its causes or character. The malady may 
be in fashion, and not in legislation. It may be 
partly in both; but while the symptoms exist we 
must struggle against them. Long hours of labour 
are a loss to society; and, therefore, they can be 
suppressed without causing a revolution in the 
relations of capital and industry. 

They shorten the working life—and it is not for 
the good of the parish that the parishioners should 
become “decrepit” early, or die soon, The 
pauperism of England and Wales costs six millions, 
and four of the six are probably consequences of 
overwork. Five of the six are nearer the trath 
than four; because, while intemperance begets 
three-fourths of our pauperism, the love of gin 
originates out of incapacity to love anything better 
in a multitude of cases. 

The poverty recognised by law is only a section 
of all that exists, and a very large proportion of 
the hidden poverty arises from severe labour. 
Men of great strength staud out the work for 
many years, but the weak are carried early to their 
graves; and a discount of one-fourth from our 
ordinary time of toil would be an extension of one- 
fourth to the ordinary and useful years of life. 

A reduction of the hours of work is not neces- 
sarily, or even probably, a reduction of the work 
performed. Even hand-loom weavers might pro- 
duce an equal number of yards during the week if 
they drove their shuttles for a shorter period of 
each day than their present practise. All, or 
nearly all, tradesmen live under the same law, and 
it is peculiarly applicable to those who employ 
valuable machinery or tools. The fact is no more 
a reproach to the industry of the operative than 
his height or weight, or any other matter like the 
shade of his hair, which he cannot change by any 
healthy applicant. ‘The accuracy of the rule is 
admitted now in warehouses, and their managers 
concede that work may be done in shorter time 


in 
than was previously employed in its accomplish- 
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ment, The ability to drive through a large 
quantity of labour by extraordinary hours, at cer- 
tain seasons, is not an exception to this law of life. 
It has no bearing on the subject. The power to 
work Jong and hard for one week proves nothing 
regarding its application for one year or for a life- 
time. The statements remain true, that a shorten- 
ing of labour’s hours is the lengthening of labour’s 
life; and a reduction of the time employed on 
work is not a reduction of the work performed. 
The Cruelty to Animals Act was one of the early 
benevolent measures of Parliament. It stands 
high in the series, for the obvious reason that the 
beasts receive more attention than the drivers from 
their owners. Man is the most enduring animal 
in existence. A man of ordinary strength will 
walk a horse off his legs, and horses never work so 
long as their drivers. The horses cost money— 
but the drivers only cost wages—and the difference 
receives due consideration, for it is important. 
The omnibus conductors and drivers of London 
have one hundred and five working hours in each 
week. Sixty three hours remain to them for all 
other purposes; and yet they are not a highly paid 
class of men. Their horses work one-fourth of 
these hours in the day; and any additional work 
that could be extracted from them would be 
ruinously expensive. The contrast is humiliating 
to mankind—who have less time than other, and 
even hard working, animals ; after making provision 
for the means to live. This class are at an extreme 
Their labour is, perhaps, 


point in our practice. 
more continuous than any other section of the 
community, but eighty or ninety hours of cach 
week are not uncommon periods of labour; and 
the average is, we presume, over seventy instead of 


forty-eight. The factory legislation proposed 
sixty hours; not in so many words, but by indirect 
means. It was known asthe ten hours’ act. The 
public rejoiced in it as a ten hours’ bill They 
supported it, because they supported short hours ; 
and yet it is only a compromise, with ten hours at 
one end and something else at the other. This 
act, however defective, has done good. All persons 
acquainted with the factory districts speak of 
improvements among the population. Schools, 
churches or chapels, and mechanics’ institutions 
have a fairer chance in competing for men with 
other places, than they formerly possessed. Home 
has a better position in the struggle. The opera- 
tive with regular leisure can turn it to good 
account ; but if he has only a short fragment of a 
day or night, it will be turned to “ nothing,” or to 
“worse.” The labourer who closes his day 
wearied out with toi] is apt to find if he seek, and 
to seek if he can find, cheap excitement even if it 
should be noxious. Thus ignorance and vice 
accumulate from overworking, and while we are 
serving Mammon on one hand, with the best years 
of the largest section of our population, we are 

ing Mammon’s master in other departments of 
his business, and cheating ourselves, as is natural, 
out of our object. 





THE COLLIERS OF SCOTLAND. 


The work done in shorter hours will not supply 
the means of living, according to a numerous party. 
but in many trades the discovery is already made, 
that the produce of work is not reduced by 4 
slight contraction of its time. A limit to ge. 
duction exists; but the public are at some distange 
from that frontier, and have a broad margin of 
debateable land to pass before they get into any 
danger on that account. Even decrease of 
duction might not be also one of profit or w 
At regular intervals we hear of a glut in the 
market, of over production, and over speculation, 
At all periods the demand for, and the supply of 
labour are not balanced. The supply almost ig. 
variably exceeds the demand; and if the opinions 
previously expressed of the consequences from 
unnatural hours of work be correct, economy in 
the expenditure of health would amply compensate 
the individual and the public for any immediate 
loss sustained by short hours, although we maintain 
that this is not a convertible term with short work, 

The colliers of the west of Scotland were on 
strike for several months of the present year, 
The movement has cost dear to them and theirs, 
Nearly half a million of money in wages has been 
lost. As in the majority of these cases, the masters 
have, at a considerable expenditure, gained their 
objects. The wages are paid by piece, and a 
reduction was proposed and has been won, which 
all parties consider equal to twenty per cent. The 
fall in wages is said to be from five to four shillings 
daily. The decrease appears not to have been 
supported by any reason in particular, except the 
old fashioned “sie jubeo sic volo,” which long 
supported the laird’s right of pot and gallows. 
Something was said of the restoration of peace, 
and the consequent reduction in the cost of pro- 
visions ; which was altogether beside the question, 
not having occurred to the extent of twenty per 
cent., and having no business with the reduction of 
wages, if it had occurred. ‘The anticipated dis- 
embodiment of the militia produced the fall more 
probably than the price of wheat. The employers 
believe, doubtless, that “ every man is cutitled to 
do what he likes with his own,” and not to let his 
house property on a term which he does not 
approve, or pay more wages than those for which 
his work may be accomplished. The coal-masters 
are also generally the owners of all the house 
property around the collieries. It is one phase of 
the truck system, which is, perhaps, necessary 
certain districts; but it gives a great preponde 
to the house owners over their tenants im 
settlement of wages. The former say that the 
latter could earn more money than they want, even 
at the present rate; but they refuse to tum out 
more than a given quantity of coals. This clas 
of labourers are paid comparatively high wages 
and are accused of improvidence and igno 
The rule adopted by them does not confirm the 
charge ; for a greater out-put would not mat 
reduce the prices to the consumers, and 
sensibly increase the consumption, It 
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ore, reduce the number of families who are | 
by the trade, and the time at the disposal | 


of the workmen. That time is said to be often 
employed recklessly, but the colliers may be no 
more to blame on that account than the philanthro- 
ists—who may have expended as much money and 
wal on the Caribbeeans as on the excavators of 
our coals. Especially the owners of the coal 
rties require to be silent on the subject ; for 
while the truck system always finds whiskey for 
the men, we are not aware that it ever provided 
them with intellectual and moral appliances— 
until a recent period, and in small quantities. 
Libraries, lectures, and schools would be utterly 
useless, if all work were the rule of the colliers ; 
and we have hope for them, simply because they 
have the sense rather to limit their earnings than 
to increase their hours of toil. They will soon 
learn, although at a great cost already paid, that 
a surer mode than strikes of working out all good 
objects is open to them if they will follow it with 
patience and perseverance. 

The colliers’ case illustrates our argument. An 
increased out-put might, perhaps, save to the 
public, and perhaps not; but any such saving 
would throw a number of men out of work, and 
shorten life; for many hours spent even thirty 
fathoms under ground tell upon any constitution. 
Coals are an exceptional article. Those who work 
them can deal with them differently than many 
other producers, for they have no competition ; 
but the same rule embraces to a greater or less 
extent more of our artisans than the public generally 
suppose. 

Substitutes for short hours have been devised 
in many countries. Frequent holidays are exacted 
by custom, or by religion, among some nations. 
At home we have a vigorous effort made for the 
conversion of the first day of the week into one of 
partial amusement—from benevolent motives by 
some persons—and to allay the agitation for shorter 
hours by others. The movement is a mistake— 
80 far as it has been followed by those who seek to 
improve the eircumstances of industrious men. 
Wherever the Bible is received as the rule of faith, 
4 seventh portion of time is redeemed by God for 
the weary and worn—and for all His creatures. 
It isa condition on which we hold the other six- 
sevenths of time—which may be broken, like any 
of the other conditions, but never has been long 

ed with impunity; for it is essential to 
mental health and physical vigour. No good, 
therefore, can originate out of efforts to amuse the 
Working classes on a day which is already theirs ; 
although they may produce many evils, for they 
may intrench upon the barriers that defend and 
surround it; and they may turn some men away 
from the grand work of cutting down the time 
absolutely spent in securing the means to exist. 

Irregular holidays are not so well calculated to 

intellectual improvement and physical 
as a regular reduction of time, which men 
can anticipate and apply. We can afford all the 
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Christmas seasons, the Eastertides, and the Whit- 
suntides that exist in this country ; or even those 
excursions that rails and steam have rendered 
possible; but they cannot be substitutes for the 
greater leisure that education requires. Education 
in its extended form is the work of life—and is 
never complete. Sir lsaac Newton died declaring 
that he was not a half educated man—not nearly 
that—but a man toiling at the rudiments. Our 
present hours of work render a satisfactory pro- 
gress impossible, although improvements have been 
effected. The existing generation have witnessed 
many excellent changes. They can travel more, 
read more, and learn more than their fathers in 
the same time. Life, reckoned by the work that 
may be done, has been doubled during the century, 
and especially during its second quarter. Still, in 
many trades, a doom hangs over the operative that 
he cannot overcome. It extends to many other 
classes. The shopkeeping interest clings with 
unaccountable perversity to the exhaustion of its 
profits in gas. The retail business of the country 
might be creditably performed in one-half the time 
wasted in its transaction ; and the same remark is 
equally applicable to other departments. 

The weekly half holiday progresses, and is not 
liable to the objections against irregular holidays. 
It can be parcelled off in advance. Young men 
know of its coming as regular as Saturday, and 
they can lay it out advantageously for that reason. 
Sir George Grey doubted its necessity to the 
labourers in the dockyards six weeks since; but 
the Duke of Argyle has extended it to the clerks 
in the Post Office, in the interval that has elapsed 
since the deputation of the Short Hour Association 
waited upon the Home Secretary. This privilege 
might be extended to the letter carriers in all 
large towns. Where business establishments are 
closed at an early hour on Saturdays, the late 
delivery of letters is an annoyance, and a danger. 
The Sunday delivery of letters at the provincial 
post offices employs many men—without a cor- 
responding gain to the public, London contains, 
we believe, a greater population than all the other 
towns with more than two hundred thousand in- 
habitants in the three kingdoms. London transacts 
a large amount of very important business. It is 
necessary to tell that fact to a Glasgow, or a 
Manchester man, who cannot meet his engagements 
without a Sunday delivery of letters. The idea is 
one of those preposterous mistakes that morbid 
natures cherish. The repeal of a few self-im- 
portant notions and whims of that nature would 
help the postmen. 

We want more from the people than from their 
Parliament. The social work necessary for the 
well-being of the industrious classes cannot all be 
effected through Legislative enactments. Factory 
Bills cannot reach the establishments of milliners or 
ing Bill, to limit the 
ing, would be rejected. 
Its clauses would be inoperative, even if yd ~ 9 
through Parliament, And yet the hours of sali 
Z 
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tion of Hood’s “ Song of the Shirt,” as insufferable, 
except on pain of consumption and an early death. 
The labours of tradesmen, especially in the clothing 
departments, are often concentrated into three 
or four days’ straining, like a race-horse, to be 
followed by as many days’ idleness of the snail. 
The shopocracy work their assistants, in some 
towns, to the bare bones of time, if not to their 
own; and we cannot blame the proprietors of the 
shops, who are struggling against many competitors 


and twelve taxgatherers. The public alone are 


responsible ; and even individual customers cannot 
be individually blamed. An advance towards 
reasonable hours of closing has been made in some 
of our Scotch towns ; but the persevering devotion 
of London shopkeepers to business is a spectacle 
on Saturday nights of a surprising, if not an ex- 
hilarating, description. Saturday night every- 
where is proverbially late. The reason is apparent 
in those districts of all towns where the working- 
classes form the chief, or even considerable, 
customers. ‘They receive their wages on Saturday 
evenings, and, frequently, at a very late hour. 
They cannot pay until they are paid ; for, in many 
instances, they are not a week in advance of the 
world and its cares. Men in the receipt of steady 
wages for a long period, should not be dependent 
on one week’s wages for the next week’s food ; 
but a number of operatives have not regular work ; 
and a greater number cannot cut up their wages 
for more than their expenses ; while, of course, the 
world has the “ improvidents” and the “ intem- 
perates,” with all the other ‘ unfortunates.” 

A Legislative Act cannot deal with the payment 
of wages, because it cannot place the debtors in a 
position to meet his creditor. This evil cannot be 
surmounted eutirely, until all employers be capital- 
ists; and the postponement of anything whatever 
until that time would very much resemble the 
conduct of the rustic who sat down on the bank to 
wait until the river should flow past, which seemed 
to swim on merrily and rapidly to its end. 

The next best thing to that impossible idea, 
which would be superlatively good, of securing 
money to everybody who had anything to pay at 
the time it was wanted, is to make the debt fall 
due earlier in the week than the last hour of the 
last day. Saturday is a bad terminus of a wages’ 
bill, and Wednesday would be better in every way. 
The employer could look over the charges against 
him on Thursday forenoon in a cool and steady 
manner. He could pay them at some hour of that 
day more readily if he were a poor man than at a 
late hour on Saturday, and whether the employer 
were poor or rich, by closing the weeks’ accounts 
on Wednesday evening we should get a riddance 
from the temptation to late hours on Saturdays, 
with manifest relief to everybody. The operative’s 
pound on Thursday would be worth, upon the 
average, a guinea on Saturday night, or perhaps 
twenty-two shillings, and this is therefore a fair 
object for trades unions to agitate, and one in 





haye been celebrated before and since the publica- | which they would be supported by all sensible 
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men. 

This alteration would clear away many obstrue. 
tions to the half-holiday on Saturdays, but not all 
of them, for many inconsiderate persons have no 
objection so to “ mis-time” their orders that their 
bootmakers’ or their tailors’ apprentices ang 
assistants must toil to eleven or twelve on Satur. 
day nights, in order that they may worship theig 
Maker in a new surtout or new Bluchers or 
Wellingtons on the following day, although the old 
would answer equally well, or, for the purpose, 
infinitely better. This evil predominates more jp 
rural districts and small towns than in populous 
cities. It is highly probable that the people who 
commit it are not sincere worshippers anywhere; 
but we are not certain of that, for it originates more 
in sheer thoughtlessness than any wanton desire to 
get a little tyranny enacted out of their work. The 
old-fashioned Sunday costume is a decidedly good 
observance, which we would not relax or weaken 
in the slightest degree. We never have a high 
opinion of workmen who, not having been subjected 
to any great calamity, are destitute of a Sunda 
suit of clothes. The day deserves the distinction 
which is in some measure necessary to the equality 
taught by its observance and recurrence. But the 
coat must be sadly threadbare, and the boots must 
be desperately worn, that will not carry through one 
day more rather than'that their owner should de- 
prive some other tradesman of the advantages 
which he seeks to himself. ‘ Do unto others”— 
the golden rule, if interpreted or paraphrased on 
this subject, means, give your orders two weeks, 
and, if possible, three weeks in advance. It is an 
exceedingly simple plan, and would help the world 
to run smooth. 

The higher classes require the same advice, but 
for a different reason ; yet the Short Hours Asso- 
ciation in the metropolis has acquired adequate 
strength to render the practice fashionable amongst 
them, if its members would adopt the right course. 
If the truth were only established in London, for 
two or three seasons, that it is an extremely 
vulgar practise to be in haste or hurry for ladies’ 
finery, just as if their wardrobe did not contain @ 
change of raiment, some twenty thousand needle 
women would sing the praise of fashion for the 
remainder of their lives. A duchess, surely, cat 
never be driven to a day for a dress; and the 
Honourable Mrs. Fitz Fashion should not require 
to run the milliner up to a night for the means of 
appearing at a ball or a party, where she has beem 
invited for weeks to attend, as if, like her cook, 
she was obliged to wait until the expiry of het 
month, to buy the silk with her wages. The Queea 
of Britain, and the Empress of the Freneh could 
entitle themselves to the gratitude of a h 
thousand of their fellow-women and subjects, ‘ 
they would call it mean to order bonnets in haste, 
and give all their orders a month before the goods 
were required—and the debt would be paid @ 
them more surely even than their civil list. =~ 
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The improvements we indicate can only be 
accomplished by public opinion, or by every person 
doing his or her duty. They would, however, 

y change the face of society; and they are 
practicable things. Even if the shopkeeping 
interest deemed late Saturdays still essential to 
their prosperity, they could discount a part of 
Monday, without losing customers. The work of 
the world would be more compressed, but it would 
be better done. Labour, of all descriptions, would 
become more cheerful, by the conviction that it 
was not incessant. New associations are not re- 
quired to work out these changes. It is an agreeable 
feature in the business that we do not require new 
societies, of which we have already too many. 
The Early Closing Association, with its branches 
—and the new branches which it may shoot forth 
—could do all the work, and gain long enduring 
honour by the doing of it. 

The success of this object is closely connected 
with all other progresses, of whatever nature, 
except those towards the gin-shop, the jail, and 
the workhouse. The bestowal of a vote is of little 
use to a man who has no time to read. The 
creation of schools in the parish is not more im- 
portant than the establishment of “ iiome schools.” 


WINIFRED MOWBRAY. 


means to discharge them. 


cognition of the principle that “a fair day’s work” 
may be done in eight hours, so as to entitle the 





operative well to “a fair day’s wages,” 





WINIFRED 


MOWBRAY; 


OR, 
QUEEN MARY’S MAIDEN, 


CHAPTER X. 


Poor Winifred learnt a sad lesson, which sooner or 
later comes to us all, as she slowly wended her 
way back to Tutbury that day. She felt for the 
first time that the beauty of God’s world, the fra- 
grant breath of the woods, “the rare superfluous 
glory of the air,” which with a heart at rest stirs 
every pulse to such sweet extacy, does none the 
less surely deepen the anguish of the wounded 
spirit, The beauty becomes a mockery, and the 
wild gladness bursting forth from every nook a 
needless insult to our woe. 

Beneath the song of each way-side bird she heard 
Clande’s wailing, and through the flaunting sun- 
light, gliding between her and the golden woods, 
came the vision of one who clung to a pale cross, 
with the strength of despair. Sickening at each 
sight and sound, she closed her eyes, and would 
fain have hushed and hidden music and beauty for 
evermore. Oh! most strange selfishness of the 
human heart, which would throw a pall o’er the 
fair face of nature, because forsooth one little round 
of human hopes and joys is clouded o’er! Yet such 
are we all, and if there be those who would deny 
the imputation, it is that the bitter cup, which may 





not pass away, has never yet been pressed to their 
shudder; lips y P 


As they approached the castle, Winifred was 
roused from the state of almost stupified abstrac- 
tion into which she had fallen by the symptoms of 
unusual excitement and disturbance, visible even 
from a distance. The heavy iron gates, always 
closed with scrupulous care were wide open, a pair 
of horses, reeking from long, or at least violent, exer- 
tion, stood just without, and a group of the Coun- 
tess’s servants hard by, seemed discussing, with the 
gusto of men unaccustomed to such a luxury, some 
important news. As they drew nearer, they were 
eyed suspiciously by the talkers, and Winifred had 
scarcely dismounted when Lord Cavendish, stepping 
forward from the porch where he seemed to have 
been awaiting the party, signified to her that her 
presence was immediately required in Queen Mary’s 
apartments. She obeyed him mechanically, but, 
heart-stricken as she was, the scene as she 
Mary’s room, effectually roused her from 
straction. The Queen’s ladies were 
gether as if in alarm, and weeping bitterly ; 

men, 


Ey 


of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s serving 

plete armour, were posted on either side 
door ; while two strangers, whose insolent 
bespoke their confidence in the authority 
acted, were ransacking the Queen’s 
escritoire under the Countess of Shrewsbury’s 
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The duties of parents to children need scarcely be 
taught to those parents who cannot hope by any 
Church or chapel 
extension is nearly useless to that portion of the 
population who, in or out of bed, are half asleep, 
from necessity more than will, on Sabbaths, The 
professors of all opinions can join in the pursuit of 
more time to live with clear hearts. It concerns 
all homes and all interests more intimately and 
minutely than half its friends believe. And the 
progress already made has, probably, induced us to 
give more attention to the subject than to some 
others less hopeful, for it is a desperate task always 
to cultivate a field that yields no fruit. It is im- 
possible to read the memorial of his own times by 
the late Lord Cockburn, and recollect that we had 
recently a judge upon the bench who witnessed the 
final legislative extinction of personal slavery in 
Scotland, without feeling that, as the present cen- 
tury has made the world’so much better already, 
it is not extravagant to hope for, long before its 
close, the reduction of the average hours of labour 
to one-third part of a six days’ week, and the re- 
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tions. As they passed from drawer to drawer, 
delivering into her hands certain papers—in some 
instances private letters from the members of poor 


Mary’s family, in others, lists of the names of those 
whom she fondly believed were striving for her 
liberation—a seal, bearing the arms of England was 
affixed tothe lock in order to prevent the possibility 
of interference from the rightful owner. 

Had Winifred been ignorant of the real position 
of the parties, she might well have supposed that 
the Queen, who looked on with her customary air 
of dignified self-possession, was the accuser, and 
Elizabeth of Shrewsbury, who ill-concealed her 
shame and embarrassment at the part she enacted, 
was the accused. But she had not long to ponder 
on the meaning of this strange scene, or to admire 
the mingled sweetness and dignity with which Mary 
endured it. 

“Soh! young lady,” exclaimed the Countess, 
turning sharply round, “you have returned at 
length—from devising some cunning piece of mis- 
chief, I doubt not ; for with clear conscience, mai- 
den’s cheeks are none so pale as yours.” 

“The grief you read thus harshly in my face, 
Madam,” replied Winifred, “arises but from cer- 
tain news I just now heard by chance of one | love, 
and from no guilty sense of fear, as you suppose.” 

“Commit yourself by no laborious pretences, 
young damsel,” said the lady harshly, “for most 
surely do I hold the clue to reaching at the truth. 
Methinks you are over young in years and fair of 
speech to be indeed the finished traitor at whom 
my warrant points; but that my roof doth harbour 
such is certain, and be sure I will not rest until I 
find by whose hand this treasonable mischief has 
been worked.” 

Winifred was about to reply, for she could not 
endure the commendation which was only bestowed 
upon her at the expense of the really innocent ; and 
in her present frame of mind, had instant death 
been the result of her avowing the part she had 
enacted, it would scarcely have moved her. But 
Mary, divining her intention, interfered. “ Peace, 
dear child,” she said, gently, “God who alone can 
judge of the guilty and the innocent, does sce thy 
heart, pure and fair before him, as the unborn 
child’s. Let that suffice thee. We, a crowned 
and annointed Queen, are of mark enough, surely, 
to bear the brunt of this disclosure; and freely 
owning as we do the fact of holding converse with 
our friends, through whom we hope e’en now to 
gain our rightful liberty, our sufferings must suf- 
fice (and God doth know they well may) to appease 
the offended majesty of our sister of d.” 

Sister ! forsooth,” muttered the Countess be- 
tween her teeth; “murder and stratagem are 
sorry ways of proving such close kinship.” 

Her words, barely audible, were perhaps intended 
to escape Mary’s ear, but she turned upon her with 
a bitterness which only insult, added to disappoint- 
ment and wrong, could ever have red. 

“ Yes, my good Shrewsbury, sisters! Though 
not wont to repeat our words we will do so for 
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your enlightenment—sisters. We marvel not that 
you misdoubt us, for are we not unsceptred and g 
captive !—aye, fallen low enongh for Shrewsbury’s 
wife to taunt us thus? No, no, we marvel not— 
for by the outward gloss of royalty, and by no 
kingliness of soul, are earth’s great spirit’s j 

by such as thou. But we do marvel that thoy 
should’st dare to utter thy foul lies, here, in our 
very presence! Murder, said you? Now God 
judge between us whether you or me would with 
most eagerness hasten the death of Elizabeth! 
Murder ! bring thy proofs, thy spies, thine own paid 
creatures, and o’erwhelm us with our guilt, if thou 
canst.” 

She paused for breath, but a dead silence hung 
over the room. Her maidens ceased their sobs, 
the men were startled into pausing at their work, 
and the Countess, unprepared for such extreme 
vehemence, stood for once speechless and abashed. 
“ Murder !” she continued, with even more rapidity 
of uttc:anee than before, “ Aye, such a tale per- 
chance will stain the page of history, but ‘twill be 
the murder of a helpless captive—a poor sick 
woman, mewed up between four walls! And you, 
my good Shrewsbury, you may safely keep white 
hands and cleanse your thoughts forthwith, for were 
I to-night laid low in bloody shroud, and my sister 
of England beside me, you would be no whit nearer 
that royalty of soul which is our rightful heritage !” 

She swept from the room with such majestic 
dignity and conscious innocence that even the rude 
soldiery, moved they knew not how or why, suffered 
her to pass; and only when no human eye was on 
her, when the sad sense of trust betrayed and hope 
deferred came coldly back, did her spirit fail her, 
and womanly tears force down the barrier of her 
pride and anger. 

Winifred soon learnt, what she had already iu 
part divined, that Queen Mary’s correspondence 
with the English Catholics and with her party in 
France, recently carried on through Sir John Bolton 
and others, had been intercepted by Elizabeth’s 
spies. ‘That the accusation of conspiring against 
Elizabeth’s life was added to the other charges, 
she learnt with the utmost indignation. 

The effects of the disclosure were quickly felt by 
every member of the Queen’s retinue ia the in 
creased rigour with which they were treated, and 
in the contemptuous bearing of the Countess and 
her household. Her son alone preserved his re- 
spectful demeanour, and even remonstrated with 
his mother in Mary’s presence on the injustice of 
treating as guilty those against whom nothing a 
yet was proven; for the Government 
while positively asserting the complicity of a /ady 
of Mary’s household, gave no clue to her identity. 
Poor Winifred was too much absorbed in her pti 
vate sorrows to heed the curtailment of the few 
privileges she had hitherto enjoyed in the castle, 
+ indeed to mourn, so she otherwise Woah 

one, over the downfall of Mary’s h Even 
knowledge that her father was ibly oc i 
by the failure of the plot, scarcely increased ber 








The first shock, like "the blow which 
renders the body insensible to subsequent pain, had 
stunned and deadened her heart. 

Mary was not long in perceiving her mournful 
abstraction, and, ascribing it to her fears for her 
own and her father’s safety, questioned her so 
dosely, and with such tenderness, that the poor 

iri, yearning for the relief of sympathy, poured 
out to her the tale of her grief. 

« My heart bleeds for thee, dear child,” said the 

p, when with many a tearful pause she had 
drawn her confession from her, “and I must grieve 
the more, alas! that my dark destiny, which ever 
thus o’ershadows those I love, has been thy bane.” 

“Not so, my dearest mistress,” answered Wini- 
fred ; had I never learnt thy woes, and never left 
my father’s roof with the fond hope of lightening 
them, my fate had been the same. I had been 
shrouded by the veil, or if escaping by some other 
means from that cold destiny, my father yet would 
ne'er have seen me wed with one of that despised 
‘stock. I rue we thought not so in that fond, 

ing hour, when my wild heart cried out to me 
to yield, and own I loved him. Oh! that I had 
hearkened! Oh! that I had risen o’er my maiden 
fears, art laid my head but once, but on/y once, 
upon his bosom. And yet he might have 
trusted me.” 

The Queen was visibly agitated. ‘Oh! ’tis a 
hard, strange world,” she said vehemently; and 
then, as if repenting an impatience of spirit which 
her own trials never wrung from her, she added, 
“yet, ’tis ruled in mercy; and forget not my poor 
stricken one that ’tis Ais jewels which God fashions 
thus, with the keen searching of his judgments. 
Oft have I practised me in such fair thoughts when 
sorest tried, and sweet has been the fruit they ever 
yielded. Methinks,” she continued after a pause, 
“that our acknowledgement of those pure ministers 
who close us round, and watch, and mourn our 
woes, and gather up our tears, is a most comfort- 
able doctrine, and one that I would last resign of 
all. Bethink thee, child, how now they stand 
around, the winged hosts of heaven, the martyred 
ones of earth, and note thy faith, and register thy 
patient sighs. About his couch, in that far-land, 
doubt not that they are watching too, and whisper- 
ing comfort through his dreams.” 

“Ah, Madam! could I but know that peace at 

was his—or could I show him this torn heart, 

and tell him how it brimmeth o’er with love—I 
would lie down and die right gladly.”’ 

“Nay, child, thou art too young, and too un- 
tempered yet by this life’s woes, for death; per- 

by some undreamt of turn, some agency of 

same pitying saints, these clouds may yet be 
scattered, and thy life” 





“No, Madam, no—from my first childhood, aye, 
and through my gladdest youth, there loomed a 
sense of coming woe—a nameless dread, to which 
I closed my heart—of some dark, sudden end, to 
all my hopes ; and this it is.” 

“Strange,” murmured the Queen, “for thy 
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words do vaguely picture forth the secret dread 
which through the richest music of my life has 
threatened death, and change, and grief. 1t can- 
not be that such a fate as mine may prove, is 
doomed for thee! No, no, I will not think of it 
—yet Shrewsbury’s words— Elizabeth’s quick 
jealousy and venomed ire—and I, alas, had looked 
to seal thy safety by some slight stratagem, some 
affected coldness, which might procure thy dismis- 
sal, and before suspicion was more surely roused, 
lodge thee securely with thy father, or with that 
cruel man I fondly thought to see thee wed.” 

** My safety is too light a matter thus to move 
your Grace,” said Winifred, with an earnestness 
that proved her sincerity, “‘twas in all trath I 
said that my one hope indulged, 1 would with glad- 
ness lay me down and die.” 

But Mary’s agitation increased as the girl spoke, 
and as in her own mind she balanced the dangers 
of her position. Her extreme youth and childish 
trustfulness had from the first endeared her to the 
poor Queen's heart, and it was, as she said, a 
mournful fate ever to bring disgrace and disaster 
upon those she loved the best. 





CHAPTER XI. 


Tue Queen and her ladies’ formed an interesting 
but melancholy group, as, gathered that evening 
about the everlasting embroidery frame, they sat in 
the ill-lighted and ill-warmed chamber, to which of 
late they had been chiefly confined. Mary’s 
needle had fallen from her hand, and her pensive 
eyes were fixed upon the little strip of sky which 
alone was visible from the window—for the over- 
hanging roof, and the adjacent rampart, left but a 
narrow patch between them. 

Her beautiful face was worn and pallid, though 
more resigned and peaceful looking than «some of 
those about her. No word had been spoken for 
the last half-hour, and so expressive of hopeless 
sadness was the unbroken silence, that had there 
been a bye-stander endowed with power to uplift 
the veil of futurity, he would scarcely have been 
surprised to find that the doom of sudden and 
painful death hang over three of those fair 
women, 

Winifred was the most despairful of the ; 
and though with mechanical steadiness her 
passed to and fro, her wan face, her 
head, and the negligence with which the 
waves of hair fell in unheeded disorder about 
told of her heavy heart. 

As the Queen withdrew her eyes sadly from the 
casement, they fell upon her mournful | and 
she si deeply. 

~ Methinks thse fo 0 henetetel ets le 
night which presses on your Grace’s spirit,” said 
Janet Kennedy, si : ; 

“ Woulds’t know what cloud within my re- 








sponds unto this darkling sky without, that thou 
dost scan my face with such an earnest eye 

“If without breach of duty I may say so, gra- 
cious Madam, I have divined that already.” 

“ Ah! and can’st thou tell, my pretty witch, of 
any spell to charm away the fear which sits upon 
my heart, save the dreary one of ringing changes 
on my own griefs instead.” 

“Perchance, I could avert that same danger 
which thou fearest, if I have rightly read it, 
Madam.” 

“Ha!” said Mary, starting up from the 
languid position in which she was seated—“ what 
mean you ?” 

“Simply, Madam,” replied Janet, blushing 
deeply, “that no later than an hour since, when 
by the Countess’s permission I was exercising in 
the gallery, an offer of escape from hence was, by 
an unexpected chance, laid at my feet. Now, 
though I need it not, having as your Grace well 
knows strong claims to bind me here, e’en if my 
duty failed (which God forbid), I might, perchance, 
aided by your Grace’s wit, transfer the opportunity 
to another of whom you wot.” 

“Now, be Venus praised, who has bestowed 
upon me a gift so convenient as a fair handmaiden,” 
said Mary, with a touch cf her old archness, 
“Look up, Winifred, my child, and bless this 
goddess and her roguish boy, who together are 
working out the means of thine escape from dan- 
ger, which any day may grow so imminent that I 
dare scarcely think upon it. Look up, and I will 
spare dear Janet’s blushes, and tell thee for her of 
thy good fortune. A certain gentleman, whom in 
courtesy I name not, desires to free this maiden 
much against her will, with what hope of guerdon 
or gratitude I cannot guess. Now, what if in the 
guise of this hard-hearted damsel thou coulds’t be 
set clear of these hated walls, thy part being to 
preserve a modest and maidenly silence by the 
way! what sayest thou ? 

“That I would never leave thee in thine ad- 
versity, my dearest mistress,” replied Winifred 
earnestly, ‘‘and that if there be, indeed, this blessed 
chance of freedom, ’tis thou, the hope of Christen- 
dom, the most wrongfully prisoned of all prisoners, 
who shoulds’t accept it as a special boon of 
heaven to thyself.” 

Mary's eyes glistened, but she covered her 
emotion with an assumption of gaiety. ‘My woes 
have turned my wits, dear child,” she said, “if I 
could pass, on e’er so dark a night, with lover ere 
so crazed, for this lithsome and maidenly-slender 
damsel. Why child my stature ever of the 
tallest, betrayed me, aye, at masque and pageantry ; 
not only ’mid the comely dames of France, but 
even in the north, where in gocd truth the ladies, 
like the kine, are somewhat rich in bone and 
sinew for my taste. No, no, ’twere madness to 
adventure it.” 

Winifred glanced at Janet Kennedy. Their 

were so nearly similar, saving her own 
slight advantage in height, that she saw it would 
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be easy, if the features were concealed, to pass one 
for the other. Thev, for the first time, she 
dered on the real nature of her position ; the possi. 
blity of her being torn from Mary’s side—per 
immured in the Tower, or, what she dreaded far 
more, delivered over to her father, and forced into 
the hated marriage on which he seemed to haye 
fixed his hopes, if if were once ascertained that 
she had been the direct means of communicatigg 
between Mary and the English Catholics. Free. 
dom! Yes, there was a charm in the very word, 
restricted and watched as she had been of late; 
and then the image of her mother’s native land, 
and of that southern city, standing ’mid mountain 
and vineyard, whose beauty she had learned upon 
her mother’s knees, flitted before her. From the 
first it took strong hold upon her childish faney, 
and scarcely a word that had dropped from Lady 
Mowbray’s lips had escaped her memory. She 
could find the house where her mother’s ha 
childhood past, and the grave in the shadow of the 
Cathedral, where Claude’s father slept. And if 
of old, in those thoughtless days, the very name | 
of France bore with it such a charm, how much 
more now, when it sheltered him, whom, all too 
late, she knew that she must love for ever. 

Queen Mary partly guessed what was passing in 
her thoughts, and when at length she raised her 
eyes, read her assent in them, ere it was spoken. 

“ And how wilt thou communicate thine altered 
will unto this cavalier ?” asked Mary of Jane Ken- 
nedy. “I fear me that ’twill prove a knotty 
point, aod that thy fickleness will breed suspicion.” 

“ Nay, Madam,” she answered, again blushing, 
“he was too fondly bent upon his point, readily to 
take discouragement ; and with this purpose hateh- 
ing in my brain, I uttered little he could take for 
yea or nay.” 

“Oh, Janet, Janet,” said Mary, laughing— 
true daughter of Eve, coulds’t thou not find it in 
thine heart to turn a deaf ear to this whisperer?” 
—then, seeing that the girl blushed painfully, 
“nay, nay,” she added, “ take not my saucy words 
so much to heart, mignonne, but tell us truly how 
the matter stands with this love-stricken youth. 
In truth, I hold thee doubly dear for the apt wit 
and tender thought with which thou hast de- 
vised this.” 

“He left me, Madam,” answered Janet, very 
gravely, “saying, that if I yielded to his suit, I 
must appear in hood and wimple, at the casement, 
just in the gloaming ; and, thenceforth, hold my- 
self in readiness to answer to his call, for that the 
postern must be passed before the night falls. 

“What, so soon,” exclaimed the Queen, tum 
ing pale, “the thought tugs roughly at my heart, 
and yet it will be lighter when I can count her 
safe from harm. Come hither, child,” she added, 
turning to Winifred, “and tell me of thy newly 
fashioned plans, which I but now saw glassed m 
thy clear eyes, as passing clouds are pictured in ® 
stream.” 


Winifred threw down her needle for the last 





time, and sinking at the Queen's feet poured out to 
her her fears and wishes, and, as she had half- 
hoped, received such instruction and advice as 
considerably lessened the difficulties of the way. 
An bour passed by, which seemed to bind her 
heart yet closer to her mistress ; and then Janet, 
half frightened, half laughing, donned her hood 
apd veil, and took her station at the window. The 
Queen looked on, amused in spite of her anxiety, 
and ever and anon unmercifully rallying her upon 
her strange position, until with a quick spreading 
blush she turned from the window, and Winifred’s 
changeful destiny was sealed. 

Very tearful was the silent parting between the 

nand her maiden—and a cold and trembling 
hand -Lord Cavendish drew within his own that 
night, from beneath Jane Kennedy's heavy riding 
cloak. Mary could barely see the two dark figures, 
as they stole beneath her window ; but the glimpse, 
such as it was, was doomed to be the last she ever 
had of Winifred Mowbray, nor did she even hear 

- tidings of her faithful handmaiden more. 

She could only guess how the drooping girl and 
her eager cavalier rode fleetly through the night 
with many a backward glance ; and how, as morn- 
ing dawned, and he turned to gaze upon his prize, 
the supplication and the terror of that fair child- 
face, disarmed his anger. Thus much she gathered 
from the care and delicacy with which the real 
facts of the case were concealed from the indignant 
Countess, and the firmness with which her son re- 
fused to give the faintest clue to the fugitive’s 
place of refuge. Many a sickening year of her 
captivity wore away, ere Mary found an opportu- 
nity to ask the pardon, and to laud the kindly 
discretion of the gentleman. But it escaped not 
her memory at last, though the one maiden was 
then vowed to celibacy, and the other, cut off in her 
early wifehood, was a denizen of that land where 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage, and 
though before her own undaunted eyes lay the 
axe and the block, which might well have excused 
her forgetfulness, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Tae sun was streaming through the western win- 
dow of the cathedral of Narbonne upon a dense 
mass of people, gathered about the high carved 
pulpit in its centre. A breathless silence reigned 
throughout the crowd, above which the speaker's 
voice, now shrill and loud as a silver clarion, now 
soft and sweet as music’s self, but ever unutterably 
sad, rose distinctly. 

He was evidently of southern extraction, from 
the olive skin, and dark and luminous eyes, through 
which the soul looked passionately forth; yet his 
aceent was somewhat different from that of the 
few whisperers who hang on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and having failed as yet to catch the en- 

which kept them spell-bound, ventured 
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to break the silence with their murmured ad- 
miration. 

The coloured light from many a tinted pane fell 
on the up-turned heads, and showed the large soft 
eyes, not only of tender women and of bearded 
men, but even of stern, grey-headed elders, swim- 
ming in tears. 

Above the preacher’s head, and standing out in 
the rich twilight gloom, was an angel, carved in 
white marble, whose outstretched wings formed a 
canopy above the pulpit. Hanging between the 
fluted pillars opposite him, was one of those 
miracles of early art before which we still bow in 
wonder—a Christ, upheld by angels, on whose 
pathetic face the human woe was eclipsed only by 
the God-like fortitude. The unutterable weariness 
of the attitude, the sharp agony of the contest 
between flesh and spirit, and the hardly-won 
victory of divine endurance, were pourtrayed with 
transcendant skill; and looking from it to the 
preacher near, with his wasted brow, his pale, 
drawn lips, and spiritual eyes, one seemed to sce in 
this the God, in that the man, triumphant over 
more than human sorrow. Perchance, it was this 
suffering yet conquering look of his, that in so 
young a face, so frail a creature, acted like a spell 
upon the crowd; or it may have been his plaintive 
voice, whose secret burden fell on every heart. 
Ceztainly there was a magic in its tones, an inde- 
scribable pathos, and withal a delicate purity, as 
though the sorrow, and yet scarce the sin, of 
human life, had tried the spirit to the utmost. As 
the people dispersed, some wondering what sharp 
ordeal had attuned that young heart to such 
heavenly patience and compassion, others bracing 
themselves anew to bear with higher ends the bur- 
den and the grief of life (for his was the old 
monkish doctrine of glory worked out by suffering), 
many and many were the pitying glances cast 
towards the young preacher. As he ceased, it 
seemed that the strength which had upborne bim, 
and inspired his words of passionate entreaty and 
angelic pity, was withdrawn. The throb of some 
hidden agony passed across his face, and sinking on 
his knees he lost all sight of the retreating crowd. 
Great tears swept his haggard face, as he wrestled 
with heaven; and when the strength to bear, 
though not, alas, to overcome or to forget, was 
restored, he slowly left the pulpit, and threading 
the crowd, which opened to the right and left as 
though an angel had descended amongst them, he 
passed into one of the confessionals, whose exquisite 
design and workmanship form one of the most 
striking beauties of the cathedral. Whether he 
sought its privacy to renew his prayer, or whether 
he intended to invite his hearers while their hearts 
were softened to that duty which formed an im- 


rtant of their religious disci it were 
Eira to cay ; the outed temeeetl takin all aa 
alone prostrated himself before the grating, and 
poured into the priest’s ear the secrets of his 
heart. His furrowed face, with its thin lips and 
gleaming eyes, told of the cunning without the 








sponds unto this darkling sky without, that thou 
dost scan my face with such an earnest eye 

“If without breach of duty I may say so, gra- 
cious Madam, I have divined that already.” 

“ Ah! and can’st thou tell, my pretty witch, of 
any spell to charm away the fear which sits upon 
my heart, save the dreary one of ringing changes 
on my own griefs instead.” 

“Perchance, I could avert that same danger 
which thou fearest, if I have rightly read it, 
Madam.” 

“Ha!” said Mary, starting up from the 
languid position in which she was seated—“ what 
mean you ?” 

“Simply, Madam,” replied Janet, blushing 
deeply, “that no later than an hour since, when 
by the Countess’s permission I was exercising in 
the gallery, an offer of escape from hence was, by 
an unexpected chance, laid at my feet. Now, 
though I need it not, having as your Grace well 
knows strong claims to bind me here, e’en if my 
duty failed (which God forbid), I might, perchance, 
aided by your Grace’s wit, transfer the opportunity 
to another of whom you wot.” 

“Now, be Venus praised, who has bestowed 
upon me a gift so convenient as a fair handmaiden,” 
said Mary, with a touch cf her old archness, 
“Look up, Winifred, my child, and bless this 

dess and her roguish boy, who together are 
working out the means of thine escape from dan- 
ger, which any day may grow so imminent that I 
dare scarcely think upon it. Look up, and I will 
spare dear Janet’s blushes, and tell thee for her of 
thy good fortune. A certain gentleman, whom in 
courtesy I name not, desires to free this maiden 
much against her will, with what hope of guerdon 
or gratitude I cannot guess. Now, what if in the 
guise of this hard-hearted damsel thou coulds’t be 
set clear of these hated walls, thy part being to 
preserve a modest and maidenly silence by the 
way! what sayest thou ? 

“That I would never leave thee in thine ad- 
versity, my dearest mistress,” replied Winifred 
earnestly, “and that if there be, indeed, this blessed 
chance of freedom, ’tis thou, the hope of Christen- 
dom, the most wrongfully prisoned of all prisoners, 
who shoulds’t accept it as a special boon of 
heaven to thyself.” 

Mary’s eyes glistened, but she covered her 
emotion with an assumption of gaiety. ‘My woes 
have turned my wits, dear child,” she said, “if I 
could pass, on e’er so dark a night, with lover ere 
so crazed, for this lithsome and maidenly-slender 
damsel. Why child my stature ever of the 
tallest, betrayed me, aye, at masque and pageantry ; 
not only ’mid the comely dames of France, but 
even in the north, where in gocd truth the ladies, 
like the kine, are somewhat rich in bone and 
sinew for my taste. No, no, ’twere madness to 
adventure it.” 

Winifred glanced at Janet Kennedy. Their 

were so nearly similar, saving her own 


slight advantage in height, that she saw it would 
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be easy, if the features were concealed, to Pass one 
for the other. Thev, for the first time, she pon. 
dered on the real nature of her position ; the possi. 
blity of her being torn from Mary’s side—per 
immured in the Tower, or, what she dreaded far 
more, delivered over to her father, and forced inte 
the hated marriage on which he seemed to haye 
fixed his hopes, if it were once ascertained that 
she had been the direct means of communicatigy 
between Mary and the English Catholics. Free. 
dom! Yes, there was a charm in the very word, 
restricted and watched as she had been of late; 
and then the image of her mother’s native land, 
and of that southern city, standing ’mid mountain 
and vineyard, whose beauty she had learned upon 
her mother’s knees, flitted before her. From the 
first it took strong hold upon her childish faney, 
and scarcely a word that had dropped from Lady 
Mowbray’s lips had escaped her memory. She 
could find the house where her mother’s h 
childhood past, and the grave in the shadow of the 
Cathedral, where Claude’s father slept. And if 
of old, in those thoughtless days, the very name _ 
of France bore with it such a charm, how much 
more now, when it sheltered him, whom, all too 
late, she knew that she must love for ever. 

Queen Mary partly guessed what was passing in 
her thoughts, and when at length she raised her 
eyes, read her assent in them, ere it was spoken. 

“ And how wilt thou communicate thine altered 
will unto this cavalier ?” asked Mary of Jane Ken- 
nedy. “I fear me that ’twill prove a knotty 
point, and that thy fickleness will breed suspicion.” 

“ Nay, Madam,” she answered, again blushing, . 
“he was too fondly bent upon his point, readily to 
take discouragement ; and with this purpose hatch- 
ing in my brain, I uttered little he could take for 
yea or nay.” 

“Oh, Janet, Janet,” said Mary, laughing— 
true daughter of Eve, coulds’t thou not find it in 
thine heart to turn a deaf ear to this whisperer?” 
—then, seeing that the girl blushed painfully, 
“nay, nay,” she added, “ take not my saucy words 
so much to heart, mignonne, but tell us truly how 
the matter stands with this love-stricken youth. 
In truth, I hold thee doubly dear for the apt wit 
and tender thought with which thou hast de 
vised this.” 

“He left me, Madam,” answered Janet, very 
gravely, “saying, that if I yielded to his suit, I 
must appear in hood and wimple, at the casement, 
just in the gloaming ; and, thenceforth, hold my- 
self in readiness to answer to his call, for that the 
postern must be passed before the night falls. 

“What, so soon,” exclaimed the Queen, tum 
ing pale, “the thought tugs roughly at my heart, 
aud yet it will be lighter when I can count her 
safe from harm. Come hither, child,” she added, 
turning to Winifred, “and tell me of thy newly 
fashioned plans, which I but now saw glassed a 
thy clear eyes, as passing clouds are pictured in ® 
stream.” 


Winifred threw down her needle for the last 





time, and sinking at the Queen's feet poured out to 
ber her fears and wishes, and, as she had half- 
hoped, received such instruction and advice as 
gonsiderably lessened the difficulties of the way. 
An bour passed by, which seemed to bind her 
yet closer to her mistress ; and then Janet, 
frightened, half laughing, donned her hood 
and veil, and took her station at the window. The 
looked on, amused in spite of her anxiety, 
and ever and anon unmercifully rallying hcr upon 
her strange position, until with a quick spreading 
blush she turned from the window, and Winifred’s 
changeful destiny was sealed. 

Very tearful was the silent parting between the 

n and her maiden—and a cold and trembling 
hand Lord Cavendish drew within his own that 
night, from beneath Jane Kennedy's heavy riding 
cloak. Mary could barely see the two dark figures, 
as they stole beneath her window; but the glimpse, 
such as it was, was doomed to be the last she ever 
had of Winifred Mowbray, nor did she even hear 

- tidings of her faithful handmaiden more. 

She could only guess how the drooping girl and 
her eager cavalier rode fleetly through the night 
with many a backward glance ; and how, as morn- 
ing dawned, and he turned to gaze upon his prize, 
the supplication and the terror of that fair child- 
face, disarmed his anger. Thus much she gathered 
from the care and delicacy with which the real 
facts of the case were concealed from the indignant 
Countess, and the firmness with which her son re- 
fused to give the faintest clue to the fugitive’s 
place of refuge. Many a sickening year of her 
captivity wore away, ere Mary found an opportu- 
nity to ask the pardon, and to laud the kindly 
diseretion of the gentleman. But it escaped not 
her memory at last, though the one maiden was 
then vowed to celibacy, and the other, cut off in her 
early wifehood, was a denizen of that land where 
they neither marry nor are given in marriage, and 
though before her own undaunted eyes lay the 
axe and the block, which might well have excused 
her forgetfulness. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tae sun was streaming through the western win- 
dow of the cathedral of Narbonne upon a dense 
mass of people, gathered about the high carved 
pulpit in its centre. A breathless silence reigned 
throughout the crowd, above which the speaker's 
voice, now shrill and loud as a silver clarion, now 
soft and sweet as music’s self, but ever unutterably 
sad, rose distinctly. 

He was evidently of southern extraction, from 
the olive skin, and dark and luminous eyes, through 
which the soul looked passionately forth; yet his 
aceent was somewhat different from that of the 
few whisperers who hang on the outskirts of the 
crowd, and having failed as yet to catch the en- 

which kept them spell-bound, ventured 
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to break the silence with their murmured ad- 
miration. 

The coloured light from many a tinted pane fell 
on the up-turned heads, and showed the large soft 
eyes, not only of tender women and of bearded 
men, but even of stern, grey-headed elders, swim- 
ming in tears. 

Above the preacher’s head, and standing out in 
the rich twilight gloom, was an angel, carved in 
white marble, whose outstretched wings formed a 
canopy above the pulpit. Hanging between the 
fluted pillars opposite him, was one of those 
miracles of early art before which we still bow in 
wonder—a Christ, upheld by angels, on whose 
pathetic face the human woe was eclipsed only by 
the God-like fortitude. The unutterable weariness 
of the attitude, the sharp agony of the contest 
between flesh and spirit, and the hardly-won 
victory of divine endurance, were pourtrayed with 
transcendant skill; and looking from it to the 
preacher near, with his wasted brow, his pale, 
drawn lips, and spiritual eyes, one seemed to see in 
this the God, in that the man, triumphant over 
more than human sorrow. Perchance, it was this 
suffering yet conquering look of his, that in so 
young a face, so frail a creature, acted like a spell 
upon the crowd; or it may have been his plaintive 
voice, whose secret burden fell on every heart. 
Certainly there was a magic in its tones, an inde- 
scribable pathos, and withal a delicate purity, as 
though the sorrow, and yet scarce the sin, of 
human life, had tried the spirit to the utmost. As 
the people dispersed, some wondering what sharp 
ordeal had attuned that young heart to such 
heavenly patience and compassion, others bracing 
themselves anew to bear with higher ends the bur- 
den and the grief of life (for his was the old 
monkish doctrine of glory worked out by suffering), 
many and many were the pitying glances cast 
towards the young preacher. As he ceased, it 
seemed that the strength which had upborne bim, 
and inspired his words of passionate entreaty and 
angelic pity, was withdrawn. The throb of some 
hidden agony passed across his face, and sinking on 
his knees he lost all sight of the retreating crowd. 
Great tears swept his haggard face, as he wrestled 
with heaven; and when the strength to bear, 
though not, alas, to overcome or to forget, was 
restored, he slowly left the pulpit, and threading 
the crowd, which opened to the right and left 
though an angel had descended amongst them, 
passed into one of the confessionals, whose 
design and workmanship form one of the 
striking beauties of the cathedral. Whether 
sought its privacy to renew his prayer, or 
he intended to invite his hearers while their 
were softened to that duty which formed an 
portant part of their religious discipline, 
hard to say; the crowd wavered, but 
alone prostrated himself before the 
poured into the priest’s car the 
heart. His furrowed face, with its 
gleaming eyes, told of the cunning 
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benevolence of old age, and to judge from that 
fiery glance and from the multiplied and hard-set 


on his breast. It was with manifest effort that he 
spoke, and his shadow, lying faint upon the marble 
floor, quivered and shook. But the strange, sad 
music of the priest’s voice might be heard mingling 
with his own, though the words were inaudible, 
and he rose with an altered look, and fell upon his 
knees before a neighbouring shrine. ‘The intense 
emotion he there displayed, and the passionate 
gestures and almost convulsive sobs which marked 
it, excited no surprise in the few by-standers, for 
the worship of these people is quite another thing 
from the cold and rigid formula of devotion which 
suffices for the calmer blood of most of the north- 
ern nations. There was one, however, stanaing by 
in the twilight, who scemed strangely and strongly 
moved by the scene. It was the fragile figure of 
a woman, drooping as if from fatigue or despond- 
ency, and yet impressed, amidst all her weakness, 
by an awe- -stricken sense of the beauty of the place. 
She had but just entered the cathedral, and while 
her eyes wandered in a kind of loving amazement 
from the feathery columns to the far off roof, and 
thence to the grand screen, with its sculptured 
figures, some beautiful as light, some hidegus as 
sin, standing out ghostly in the dying tints of the 
windows—while she drank in, as oue who long had 
thirsted for it, all that glorious beauty—she was 
yet attracted, and as it seemed, deeply moved by 
the mute significance of the scene which was 
passing at the confessional. Could it be that some 
crime lay heavy on the heart of one so young, and 
so very fair and soft of mien, that with those 
straining eyes and parted lips she watched the 
old man’s extacy of penitence. Alas! it must 
have been so, for now her little hands are clenched 
as with some fierce resolve, and, half fearfully, she 
too draws near the holy man who has power to 
still even such despair as she has witnessed. It is 
a sad but simple tale which she pours through the 
curtained grating into the young priest’s ear, and 
mute as he is, he might well fiud words to com- 
fort such a sinner. She speaks, indeed, of rebellion 
to a father’s will, but only to a will tyrannous and 
cold, seeking to violate her nature, and that even 
she accounts no damning sin. Is the guilt she 


mourns with those great, slow-coming tears, so | 
in the delirium of fever believe that God had sent 


very black, that the priest pales and gasps within, 
and still is mute ? 
there mo prayer, no penance, that will wash away 
the stain of loving, aye, with all her heart and 
soul, one who is vowed to the holy solitude of 


God’s service ? 


At length an answer comes— but in that gasping | 
of Charity. Despairful it was not, though in 


voice, so changed and hollow, no wonder that she 
fails to recognise the tones which have rang in her | 


WINIFRED MOWBRAY. 











Poor child! again she asks is | 
_noble-hearted women was one, still remembered 
_ the citizens, and mentioned in the annals of that 





self before the picture of the Saviour’s agony. The 
church was empty, but such a ery rang echoj 


lines which crossed the features, his had been a | through the aisles, that it was marvellous the sense. 


reckless life, and many a dark, wild deed lay heavy | less stone could bear the sound unmoved, or that 


_ the snowy angel up above, did not veil her face in 
| horror, that such adepth of human woe could be. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Tue great tower of the Bishop’s Palace looked 
yellower than ever through the heavy vapuur which 
hung over Narbonne. So dense was it that the 
pinnacles of the cathedral were only seen in fitfyl 
glimpses; and when the bell at long intervals 
tolled forth, its sound was muffled, and one might 
fancy that the spires rocked and recled beneath it, 
as they emerged from the mist and then vanished 
again. The birds had built about the roof up. 
heeded, and encouraged by the silence—for the 
burial ground was full, and the daily services of the 
cathedral were carried on in the streets, they . 
flocked without fear upon the stones and grass 
about, and gave a still more forlorn air to the spot, 
telling eloquently that the power and the presence 
of men had faded away. Even in the wooded 
terraces of which the citizens were once so proud, 
there was the same mournful air of neglect and 
decay. The gravelled walks were overgrown with 
moss and weeds, and the very scent of the flowers 
hung oppressively in the air, as though they had 
drawn some noxious property from the soil. 

The silence in the streets was painful, and where 
it was broken by some way-side preacher, who 
thundered forth his warnings and anathemas, the 
effect was no less dreary. Some few had the 
courage to recall the past, and openly to ascribe to 
the cruel treatment of the Huguenots, years before, 
the judgments of God upon the people—for s 
fearful sickness, which yielded to no skill, and could 
be averted by no precaution, devastated the streets 
of Narbonne. But the hearers were gloomy aud 
unmoved, and each one, even as he stood, shrank 
away suspiciously from his neighbour. 

But for these silent groups, the streets were 
empty, saving here and there where a woman, gene- 
ally young and of gentle blood, hurried along in the 
grey hood of a Sister of Charity, upon some e 
of love and mercy. Well might the poor wretches 


his angels down to stay thecurse! Amongst these 


day as “La sceur Anglaise ;” but those who had 
known the fair girl in her English home 
searcely have recognised the wan face of the Sister. 


she had had ber sorrows, and had lived to hear that 


ears from childhood. A few broken words of com- | her loved mistress was laid low in a bloody gi 


fort and absolution, and she is gone. 
Awhile the priest sat motionless, and then he 


Many who had known her mother would 
have opened their doors to the gentle and. 


staggered forth, and crossing the aisle, flung him- | less woman ; but her wounded spirit found ite only 
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talm in the exercise of the holy calling she had | 
and she lived and laboured amongst the 
sisters of Narbonne. Perchance it was this exer- 
ese of the most sacred attributes of her woman- 
which bound her to the city ; or it may have 
been that her heart was gladdened when at rare 
istervals there passed her in the busy streets the pale 
‘ritual face, of the young priest ; or when, more 
frequently, she mingled with the throng who 
about him, spell-bound by his eloquence. 
Time went on, however; her father’s pride was 
brought low by poverty, and the poor captive in 
ghose cause his wealth was forfeited, lay in her last 
json house, and murmured no more. A mother’s 
secents called her, and she had turned her face 
homewards, when a fearful blight fell upon the 
city and its inhabitants. Then from house to house, 
from couch to couch, she-passed ; wherever there 
was danger, sickness, or death, might that wan 
womau, with her noiseless tread, and her tender 
skilful hands, be found. Her love and pity could 
pot stay the plague, indeed, but those by whom she 
watched and prayed were strangely soothed, even 
in their parting agony; and mid their death-throes 
would call her by the name of mother, wife, or 
child, aud fancy that the loved one, absent, or dead 
perhaps, was with them still. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Heavy upon the city lay the curse of God, and 
above it, as if a visible manifestation of his wrath, 
hung the damp and brooding vapour, in which were 
the seeds of death. 

Large fires blazed at the corners of the streets 
inthe vain hope of purifying the heavy air; but 
serving really only to heat and thicken it. By 
their lurid light might be seen the dead, hurried 
along with unseemly haste to graves where neither 
cross nor garland marked their resting place. 

It was late in the evening, and yet the pulpits 
were not deserted, and haggard faces, with terror 
and hopelessness in every feature, hung about them 
still ; for they deemed that the plague was even then 
spreading, and that God had determined to sweep 
them utterly from the earth. It was not so, how- 
ever; the number of deaths during the last twelve 
hours had been fearful indeed, exceeding by one 
half that of the preceeding days, but though they 
knew it not, God’s hand was lightened, and the 
last sufferer stricken down—for the plague of Nar- 
bonne ceased as suddenly and unaccountably as it 
had appeared. 

It was in a poor though decent house in the out- 
skirts of the town that that last victim lay. None 
but a hired nurse was by her, and yet her face was 
very calm, sealed though it was, unmistakably, by 
the signet of death. Her course was rap, her 
labours ended, and if through the mortal anguish 
fame at times strong yearnings for her mother’s 
hand, and for the voices that had soothed her 
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childish griefs and pains, no murmur passed her 
lips; her God had called her home, and she was 
ready—much sorrow had perfected her spirit. 
Something of her early beauty had been restored, 
strangely enough, in that last hour; nor did the 
fearful malady threaten to mar it, for seizing on 
the seat of life, its work was quickly done, and 
scarce a ravage told how the poison worked. 

“ Draw aside the curtain, Kosalie,”’ said the sick 
woman ; “I would fain look upon the city ere I 
die. What, is the sun down! sunk so stormily 
and fast, e’en as my life is sinking ?” 

The nurse turned to obey her, and feeling the 
air hot and oppressive—for lurid storm-clouds hung 
above, and the atmosphere was breathless—she set 
the window partly open. The silence which rested 
upon the city was broken by an angry muttering in 
the distance, as mass after mass of cloud rose from 
behind the hills, and by the sound of some 
preacher’s voice near at hand, who, notwithstanding 
the lateness of the hour and the increasing dark- 
ness, continued his admonitions. They seemed 
words of comfort, however, rather than of threaten- 
ing or recrimination, and the dying woman might 
have heard something familiar in their tones, but 
that a deadly sickness had stolen over ber, and her 
ear was dulled to the sounds of earth. 

Mother,” she whispered, as she felt the woman’s 
hand ; for seeing her fainting state she bathed her 
forehead, and dropped some restorative into her 
mouth; “ tell him, dear mother, that I loved him 
ever, perchance he will believe thee.” 

‘‘Ah! poor child,” muttered the nurse, “ she 
had her sorrows then, for all she looked so calm,” 

“ Tell him,” continued the dying girl vehemently, 
“tell him, if indeed thou cans’t, how in life and 
death, through night and day, I ever loved him. 
Sin, said you?—nay, nay; J thought so once, but 
*tis too bitter, bitter and burning, tobe asin. Oh! 
it has gnawed at my heart, and burnt and burnt in 
my brain——” 

‘‘ Hush, hush,” said the nurse, as in the deliri- 
ous memory of her sorrow she threw her arms 
about the bed. 

“ What, were you chiding me ?’’ she said, open- 
ing her eyes, and resuming her naturally gentle tone 
as the woman spoke; “1 have been wild and wan- 
dering in my speech then. Ah! me, I thought 
that I should bear it better, but I fear my heart 


too clear to be the phantom of my fevered brain.” 
“No, no; no phantom sure enough,” said the 
woman as she cowered beneath the awful rolling 





poor face in its sweet and patient beauty, on which 
she looked back as she reached the door. 

The dying woman was left alone, with the light 
of the stormy heavens—emblem of the fitful and 
fleeting joys of her short life, glancing and gleaming 
through the room. She watched the hills as they 
flashed out one by one, and died into the night 
again, and wondered where, in all that silent city, 
they would lay her down, and prayed that at least 
his shadow, passing to and fro, might sometimes 
rest upon the spot. The shades of death deepened 
about her; the sleeping city and the watching bills 
faded away, and through the gloom there beckoned 


shadowy hands— poor Mary’s, with blood-stains | 


upon it, and Janet’s, wet and wan. She thought 
the portal past, the struggle o’er, but it was not 
so, and presently before her darkened eyes there 
rose a vision of her English home—the high peaked 
roof, the tall tower, the grey turrets—and without, 
under the cedar tree, but with another shadow than 
the cedars on her face, her mother. Oh! it was 
piteous to hear her failing voice, as she implored 
that mother—far, far away, deaf to its fainting 
tones—to bear her secret tenderly to him whom 
she had loved so well. But there was none to 
hear save God, none to answer save the night-wind 
wandering by, and none to weep save the watching 
angels near. 

Meanwhile the nurse, choosing the centre of the 
street as freer from the dangers of infection, hur- 
ried along, guided by the sound of a dispersing 
crowd, into an adjacent square. There she found 
a group of people in the act of moving off in various 
directions, and in a rude erection which served for 
a temporary pulpit, a young pale man, kneeling, 
and apparently in prayer. But she knew by long 
experience that her case was urgent, and did not 
scruple to interrupt him—t Holy Father,” she said, 
from the other side of the street, for her profession, 
strange to say, had not overcome one whit her ex- 
cessive caution—“ Holy Father, I crave thy pardon 
for my haste, but death will tarry for no man, and 
I have but just now left a plague-stricken woman, 
who is dying unshriven.” 

“ Nay, I should rather bless than pardon such a 
pious deed as thine,’’ said the priest gently, rising 
from his knees. ‘ Lead on and I will follow thee.” 

Guiding him to the chamber door, the woman 
left him there, though not without first offering 
the perfumed unguent then used as a disinfectant ; 
but he refused it with a look that would have been 
a smile upon a less sad face, and pushing open the 
door, entered. 

The dying woman lay with closed eyes and folded 


hands upon the bed; she seemed sleeping, for not 
the step or even the voice of the priest aroused her ; 
and yet there was a thrill of agony in that low cry, 
“ My God! My God !” and in the hollow hungering 
eyes that searched her face, a dread intensity, that 
might alone, without a single word, have startled 
her into consciousness. But they did not ; though 
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the storm increased in violence, and again ang 
again that passionate cry broke forth. 

The spirit might have passed away in sleep, byt 
that at length he stooped, and clasped one 
hand within his own. Was it the flush of health 
returned that spread over cheek and brow, as she 
opened those mournful eyes? Nay, it 
rather the wild force of feverish delirium, for jp 
spite of fluttering pulse and failing heart, she 
started from the pillow, and flung her arms, as onoe 
before, long, long ago, about the young man’s neck. 
A pitiful and wasted wreck she lay upon his 
life ebbing fast with every heart-throb, «Tig 
late, beloved,” she whispered faintly, “ darkness had 
well-nigh closed about me: methought I had faced 
death, and that my love would lay untold for ever 
—Oh! Claude, I had wild times, fierce throes, 
harder to bear e’en than the plague pangs! and gef 
I could not crush out this great love! Say, have 
I sinned! and must this human weakness, mi 
e’en in death, drag down my soul far, far from thee 
and God? Oh! speak Claude—speak !” 

“The God of Calvary absolve thee,” said the 
priest hoarsely—“ faithful to death, thine be a 
crown of life'” and then the human tenderness 
swept all besides away, and he wrapt her closer 
and yet closer to his breast. ‘Oh! my beloved! 
at last my own!” he cried, “ leave me not, leave 
me not again! Here, draw the healthful breath 
from out my lips—pray—struggle with it—oh, my 
God! my God!” She did struggle, but it was to 
free him from the forgetful clasp of those poor 
wasted, fevered arms, which might, for all their 
trembling twining love, bear death within them—in 
vain ; another grasp than his, cold and inexorable 
as the fate which had ruled her life, was on her 
faithful heart. 

The storm, which was to clear the poisoned air, 
raged fearfully that night; but those two heard it 
not—the rolling echoes leapt from hill to hill, but 
could not drown the cry that ever and anon went 
up from that hushed room, and when the morning 
dawned, and the cruel sun looked in unheedingly, 
still was that wasted form, beautiful even in death, 
locked in the young priests’ arms :-— 

*Twas a dread sight to see them so, 
For the senseless corpse rocked to and fro 
To the wail of the living mind ! 

Years passed by, and the memory of the awful 
plague, and its legion of victims, faded from men’s 
mind ; but never to this day are the details of that 
dread time recalled without a tearful blessing from 
young and old alike, on the memory of that beanti- 
ful and heroic woman, and that sad-eyed priest. 
He bore his burden patiently, and was a bent and 
white-haired man ere they laid him by Winifred’s 
side; but those long years were passed in ceaseless 
labour amidst the sick and sorrowful; many called 
him blessed, and his grave is reverently pointed out 
even now hard by that of the English sister, the 
last victim of the plague of Narbonne. 
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METEOROLOGY. 


(CONTINUED FROM THE JUNE NUMBER.) 


Hust is the effect of the co-existence of sudden 
god intense cold in a humid atmosphere, and is 
often preceded by a loud and peculiar noise. Hail 
dorms more frequently occur in the day than in 
the night, aud their operations are seldom much 

In 1849, a hail storm passed from west 
to east over a part of Dublin, nearly in the centre 
of the city, inflicting damage to the amount of 
year thirty thousand pounds, in glass, whilst the 
yorth and south portions of the city escaped with- 
oat injury. Count Volta assigns to them an 
dectric origin, because they are usually accompa- 
nied. with thunder storms. There are various 
theories respecting the cause of hail. That of 
Professor Matteucci is as follows :— 


Tle conceives that hail is formed instantaneously in the 
stmosphere. He supposes that the first effect of the sudden 
cold is the formation of snowy particles, and that, by the farther 
aod instantaneous condensation of the vapour of the cloud 
—through the discharge of electricity—an icy crast is formed 
around the frozen nuclei. In this way he explains the 
enormous hail stones which have sometimes fallen. In this 
view of the formation of hail by the congelation of vesicles, 
Professor Stevelley agrees. He illustrates the theory of their 
prodaction—through the intense cold following the abstrac- 
tion of caloric in the sudden expansion of air to fill a partial 
voidl—by reference to a mine at Chemnitz, in Hanover, 
where the drainage of water is raised by an engine in which 
the air is heavily compressed. When this air is liberated, 
sech is the intensity of the cold produced by its immediate 
— that the water carried out with it, falls in a shower 

ice. 

The formation of snow is produced by the slow 

ion of atmospheric moisture, and it de- 
scends in flakes of exquisite beauty. Sometimes 
they assume the shape of six pointed stars, formed 
by the union of prismatic rays at angles of 60 
degrees. From each of these rays others of the 
same form arise, set at a similar angle, and present- 
ing a feathery appearance of great regularity and 
beauty. Its whiteness is occasioned by the mi- 
nuteness of its particles, or by the reflection of 
the minute crystals of which the flakes are com- 
posed. A number of mirrors acting in combination, 
when removed to a distance, produce the same 
effect. The production of snow, therefore, de- 
pends upon the temperature of the atmosphere ; 
its quantity, on the amount of evaporation. The 
snow line—that is, the region south of which it 
seldom falls—varies from 30 degrees to 47 degrees 
N. lat. Its beneficial influence in the higher lati- 
tudes, in protecting the vegetable world from the 
'uctive effects of intense frost, is well known. 
In Siberia, the difference of temperature between 
the atmosphere and the ground under the snow, is 
% much as 38 degrees of Fahrenheit. 

In Alpine regions, the accumulations of snow 

we frequently productive of dreadful calamities to 
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those who reside in the valleys beneath them. 
Loosened by their own weight, or a change in the 
temperature of the atmosphere, they separate, and 
descend in large avalanches, with a thundering noise, 
bearing everything before them, and inyolving in 
one common destruction the lives and property of 
the unfortunate peasants who happen to reside on 
their route. Many travellers also have lost their 
lives by these snow falls; as was the case with Dr. 
Hamel, a Russian gentleman, who, with Albert 
Henderson, Esq., of Liverpool, and Joseph Durn- 
ford, Esq., and eight guides, attempted the ascent 
of Mont Blanc, in August, 1820. Three of the 
guides went no further than the Grand Mudet, 
where the party rested for the night. Just as 
they had made preparations for repose, a thunder- 
storm came on, which continuing till morning, and 
the weather appearing still unsettled, they resolved 
to remain their another night. They did so; and 
the following morning, the air being quite calm and 
clear, the party proceeded on their ascent. They 
reached the Grand Plateau, and were climbing up 
the side of the mountain, when an avalanche 
swept away the whole party, with three of the 
guides. 

The Glacier is also an Alpine phenomenon, and 
consists of an immense accumulation of ice, in the 
mountain gorges, or on the slopes at its base. The 
Glacier des Bois is fifteen miles long, and three 
broad, and from eighty to six hundred feet deep. 
In Switzerland, Savoy, Piedmont, and the Tyrol, 
they cover an area of at least 1,500 square miles. 
Frightful crevasses, or chasms, occur in these fields 
of ice, and intercept the path of the traveller, 
Partially hidden from view by the snow, a novice 
is continually in danger, some of them being hun- 
dreds of feet deep, and a fall into them is certain 
death. Such was the fate of M. Escher de 
in 1791, and M. Eschen, a Danish traveller, in 
1800. Both these, neglecting the advice of the 
guides, were precipitated into the chasms, where 
they met with speedy death; the former being 
killed by the fall, and the latter discovered 100 
feet below the surface, with his arms raised and 
his body upright, completely frozen. 

The phenomenon of the rainbow is familiar to 
every one. For its production the following cir- 
cumstances must concur: the sun’s altitutde must 
be less than 45 deg. ; the solar rays must impinge, 
or strike against, the falling drops; and the observer 
must stand between. The lunar rainbows arise 
from the same causes as the above, but the effect 
is less brilliant, and they are more rare. The 
writer, however, has seen one in Ireland of 
brilliancy little me to that of oe it 
bow. This , ina measure, 
to the humidity’ of the climate. 

The mirage is a representation of distant and 
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otherwise unseen objects in the atmosphere. It | 


arises from the irregular refraction of light passing | writer saw a specimen of it at the Royal Dublig 


through strata of air of unequal density, by which 
the rays will be bent in curves, the convex portion 
being upwards, when they pass above that part of 
the atmosphere which is most dense, and down- 
ward when below that stratum, producing an 
elevated appearance of the sky; and, by the en- 
trance of a double pencil of rays, displaying an 


inverted image. In some cases they depend upon 


the reflection of objects upon dense fogs, strongly | 


illuminated. The following interesting account is 
taken from Mr. Thompson’s work on Meteorology. 


Upon the 27th of September, 1846, about three p.m., a 
very extraordinary mirage was witnessed at Clifton-park, 
Birkenhead, on the Cheshire coast of the Mersey. The 
astonishment of those who were so fortunate as to behold 
this unique mirage mast not have been slight, when they 
witnessed in the sky, above Liverpool, an image of Edin- 
burgh! The day had been warm, and the sky serene, with 
light grey clouds in the horizon, upon which the enchant- 
ing scene was depicted. The principal places of the city 
were most distinct and clear, and seemed as if laid out by a 
painter. The mirage continued for nearly an hour, and, 
what is curious, the figures were erect. Gazing with delight 
and wonder at the fairy scene, it was recollected, that at that 
time, a large panoramic mode! of Edinburgh was being ex- 
hibited in the open air, by the side of a pond, in the Zoolo- 
gical gardens of Liverpool, opposite to Birkenhead. The 
scenic representation of the Scottish capital was painted in 
oil, on one side only, and was in different pieces, the front 
view of which presented an angle of nearly 45 degrees to 
the river. The model was a good representation of Edinburgh, 
and the «rial picture could not be mistaken, especially by 
those who were familiar with the real city. 


These optical illusions were formerly considered 
supernatural, and ominous of sinister events. One 
remarkable instance occurred in London, at the 
commencement of the last war (about the year 
1794), when the appearance of armies, consisting 
of horse and foot, was seen in hostilecombat. The 
illusion continued for a considerable time, and was 
witnessed by thousands of persons, by whom the 
bridges over the Thames were completely thronged. 
The writer saw an engraving of this scene, from a 
drawing taken by an artist at the time; and cer- 
tainly, it it was correctly sketched, the phenomenon 
was truly remarkable, and it was never accounted 
for. 

The “Spirit of the Brocken,” in the Harz 
mountains, in Hanover, is familiar to every reader, 
and its cause is well understood, though formerly 
considered supernatural. The “ wraith,” of the 


Highlands of Scotland, probably arises from the | 


same cause—namely, the shadow of the individual 
reflected upon a fog or cloud. 

We cannot close this part of our essay without 
referring to those preternatural falls of rain, of 
which so many and such well authenticated ac- 
counts are on record. Showers of quicksilver, 
manna, grain, pollen, toads, frogs, grasshoppers, 
worms, fish, flesh, blood, &c., also, yellow, red, 
black, brown, green, and white rains have, in in- 
numerable instanees, fallen and filled the learned 
with wonder and perplexity, and the ignorant with 
terror and awe. A biack rain fell a few years since 


_ being an impalpable powder when dried. 
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in Ireland, covering a space of several miles. 


Society, and it had the appearance of water mixed 
with soot—the colouring substance, whatever it was 


The fol. 
lowing account is taken from a lecture delivered by 


Dr. Barker, before the above society, soon after 
the occurrence :— 


It appears that the rain fell at Abbeyleix, Carlow, ky. 
kenny, and Athy, which embraces an area of more they 
400 square miles—that it fell on the evening of the }4) 
of April, 1849, and was preceded by such extreme darkness 
that it was impossible to read without a candle. This was 
followed by a hail storm, with lightning, but no thunder 
and when this subsided, the black rain fell. When first it 
fell it was as black as ink, and had a fetid swel!, and a dis. 
agreeable taste. When first taken up its colour was uniform, 
but being allowed to settle, the colouring matter subsided, 
and the smell disappeared. On examining it with a miero. 
scope, the black particles were found to be inerganic, and og 
being tested with chlorine’ gas, strong sulphuric acid, and 
caustic potass, it retained its colour and substance wholly 
unchanged. Dr. Barker, therefore, came to the conclusion 
that it was “pure rain water, mixed with some inorganic 
substance.”* 


Similar phenomena to the above have been seen in 
Peru, in Lower Canada, in Germany, &c. One at 
Montreal, in Canada, is thus described by Dr, 
Thompson :— 


Upon the 23rd of November, 1719, a very remarkable 
black rain fell at Montreal, accompanied with appalling 
thunder. It was preceded by dark and gloomy weather, ex. 
perienced over the United States; at times the aspect of the 
sky was grand and terrific. In Montreal the darkness was 
very great, the whole atmosphere appeared as if covered with 
a thick haze, of a dingy yellow colour, during which, rain fell 
of a thick and dark inky appearance, and apparently impreg- 
nated with some black substance resembling soot. The 
weather after this became pleasant, until the Tuesday follow. 
ing, when at twelve o’clock, a heavy, damp vapour enveloped 
the whole city, when it became necessary to light candles in 
all the houses A little before three o’clock, a slight 
shock of an earthquake was felt, accompanied with a noise 
resembling the distant discharge of artillery. At twenty 
minutes past three, when the darkness seemed to have 
reached its greatest depth, the whole city was instantaneously 
illuminated by the most vivid flash of lightning ever witnes- 
sed in Montreal—immediately followed by a peal of thunder, 
so loud and near, as to shake the strongest buildings to their 
foundations—which was followed by other peals, and aceom- 








* The writer of this paper delivered a lecture on the sub- 
ject of this rain (after that of Dr. Barker) before the Royal 
Dublin Society ; in which he suggested that it had neither 
volcanic nor a meteoric origin, for the following reasons: 
first, its impalpable character, shewn by its being held is 
suspension in water; secondly, its possessing this colouring 
substance sufficiently strong to stain liuen without oxidization, 
and mechanically ; thirdly, the non-effect produced upoa i 
by the acids and alkalis. These qualities determine the fact 
that the rain belongs to neither the volcanic (except im the 
form of smoke), nor to the meteoric class of substances. 
Any ejection from the former would feel gritty to the toueb, 
and would not mingle intimately with water; and a8 
aerolitic affinity would have caused an oxidized stain, whieh 
would have been red, and not black; and the application of 
the tests would have produced an effervescence which 
have changed the coluur of the deposit. He, therefore, sab- 
mitted the opinion that it was a large body of smoke (which 
is pure carbon) from either a volcano, or great city, held is 
suspension by a peeuliar state of the atmosphere, ua 
arrived where the air was lighter near the earth than itecll. 
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‘ej by a heavy shower of rain of the colour above - 
a ae four p.m., the heavens began to assu de 
bright appearance, and fear gradually subsided. _—" 

In some instances, showers of dust, infusoria 
(oot less than twenty-three of polygastria, and 


forty-seven species of phyloletharia in one shower), | 
earth, and stones have fallen. These latter, de- | 


nominated meteorolites, are, indeed, of frequent 
occurence, and some large specimens are exhibited 
in the British Museum. All these stones are 
similar in composition, and appear to be of volcanic 
origin; but from whence they come—whether 
thrown out from a volcano at a distance, on this 
globe, or from the moon, or some other of the 
planets, or whether formed by electric agency in 
the atmosphere, is at present unknown, and the 
learned are divided on the subject. From their 

ect similarity of composition, however, all are 
agreed as to their common origin, whatever that 
may have been. ‘They have uniformly been found 
to be composed of oxide of iron, metallic iron, 
prrites, chronium, nickle, manganese, and silex, and 
are always covered with a thick, black crust, with- 
out glaze, and roughened with small asperities. 
We shall presently have occasion to mention some 
remarkable instances of the appearance of these 
phenomena in speaking of the bolis, or fireball, to 
which, in some cases, they appear to be closely 
allied. 

A few years ago, the writer had a specimen of 
dust put into his hand by a friend, who brought it 
from the United States, and which fell in the 
Southern Pacific, about the year 1846, amongst the 
group of the Friendly Islands. The following was 
the account written of the circumstances, which 
accompanied the sample :— 


Ashes,—which fell in a thick shower on the deck of the 
ship Massachusetts, of New Bedford, for six hours, on the 
lth of June, 1846. Lat. 18 deg. 20 min. south ; long. 
170 deg. 30 min. west. 


The ship passed a distance of sixty miles during the 
storm ; the ashes accumulated on the deck to the depth of 
about four inches ; and a like phenomenon was observed by 
another vessel at about one hundred miles distance. It is 
supposed that the ashes came from a volcanic eruption on an 
island about one hundred miles to the leeward (query wind- 
ward). The trade winds were blowing very strongly, and the 
ashes must have been forced up into the upper current of air, 
and then fallen. 


This dust or ashes was quite gritty, although ex- 
ceedingly fine, and was plainly of a different quality 
to the sediment of the black rainof Ireland. A similar 
phenomenon to this latter, however, fell in 1755 in 
Shetland, the colour of which was that of lamp- 
black, and it smelt strongly of brimstone. It 
blackened the faces and linen of the people in the 
fields, and mixed, mechanically only, with water. 

Many instances are on record of red rain and 
red snow, which have been ascribed to miraculous 
Causes. But there can be no doubt that in all 
these cases the colouring matter is an iron oxide, 
with which, doubtless, the air is replete under cer- 
tain conditions. 

We are now about to treat of that branch of our 
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subject of the deepest interest and importance to 
the human race, whether we view it in respect to 


its moral, social, or physical influence. By the 


discoveries of modern philosophy, a power the most 
mysterious, erratic, impalpable, and dangerous has, 
by the aid of mechanical genius, been subdued and 
rendered, not merely harmless, but serviceable upon 
the grandest scale, to mankind. It was a great 
advance in science when the first Argonauts invented 
the rudder for the purpose of steering their rude 
barques through the stormy Sea of Hadrian, or that 
of the Grecian archipelago. It was a still greater 
discovery, when the mariner’s compass, by which 
the frail and clumsy vessel of the period was 
directed to its destination, with unerring precision, 
came into use. The first of these was probably 
suggested by the motion of a fishes’ tail, when it 
turns itself in the water; the second was the result 
of the accidental position of a magnetised needle. 
But the application of the electric fluid to the 
telegraph, and the purposes of illumination, were 
the elaborate and painful deductions of the most 
abstruse scientific research, the tedious but deeply 
interesting results of a patient, long-continued, and 
well-considecred, but most intricate series of ex- 
periments, not unattended with personal danger, 
but ultimately crowned with success. The tele- 
graph is already rendered available in every part of 
the globe, on the most extended scale, in the eon- 
veyauce of intelligence from place to place, and 
from country to country; and we shall probably 
soon hear that the communication of the telegraphic 
wire is complete between this country and India in 
the East, and America in the West, in which case 
the intercourse of mind with mind between 
those distant regions will be far more rapid and 
certain than it was, fifty years ago, between towns 
ten miles distant. And the electric light probably 
awaits only the additional discovery of cheaper 
media by which to obtain the effect, to be adopted 
in lieu of gas, oil, or tallow, in the domestic 
economy of the family. 

The terrors with which the ancients invested the 
lightning’s flash and the thunder’s roll were not 
alone the results of unfounded prejudice. Ig. 
norant of the laws by which it is governed, and 
of the properties of the unseen but all-powerful 
agent, they viewed its effects in the blasted 
oak aud dismantled tower, the riven rock, and 
—still worse, the instantaneous destruction of 
human life; and these effects they ascribed to the 
anger of the offended gods. To those who fell 
victims to that anger, were not accorded the rites 
of sepultre, and the spots where they fell were fenced 
round, to prevent the unwary from approaching them. 
The eagle, the sea calf,the laurel, and the white vine, 
were considered certain protectors from its awful 
effects. Such was the theory of the ancients, of 
the lightning; but the thunder by which it was 
accompanied was considered to be an entirely 
distinct and terrestrial emanation. 

The mystery, in fact, in which in ancient times, 
the electric fluid was involved, bas never been, and 
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probably never will be, solved. We know not 
whether it is a material, though subtle, agent of 
independent existence, or a new arrangement of 
molecules—whether it is a fluid, or a simple prin- 
ciple in nature, which avails itself of the aid of 
both solids and fluids to effect its purposes. 
Nevertheless, we speak of it as material for want 
of a precise knowledge, and call it the electric fluid, 
or electricity. Franklin was the first who reduced 


it to a rational system, and discovered the distine- | 
tion between positive and negative electricity ; the | 
former being its normal state, the latter its condi- | 
That it pervades | 


tion after undergoing friction. 
the whole creation, as his hypothesis alleges, there 
is now no doubt; and that it enters into the very 
essence of vitality both in the animal and vege- 
table creation,—if it does not actually itself con- 
stitute the principle of vitality—there is also 
abundant proof. That lightning is also the effect 
of electric action, is now universally known, This 


was first suggested by Gray, a pensioner of the | 
Charterhouse and Fellow of the Royal Society, who, 
speaking of the imperfect electrical machine then | 
in use, expressed a hope that a way might be 
found for ‘collecting a larger quantity of electric | 
fire, to increase the force of that power which, by 
several experiments, seems to be of the same | 


nature with thunder and lightning.’’ By the 
Leyden jar, which was soon after discovered, this 
prophetic wish was fulfilled. 

Many experiments were made, but no useful 
discovery elicited on the subject, until Franklin, on 
the lith June, 1752, by the aid of a kile formed 
of two cedar rods crossing each other, a silk hand- 
kerchief fastened to them by its corners, and a 
piece of cord to fly it, de monstrated, beyond a doubt, 
the identity of electricity with lightning. When 
flying his kite during a thunderstorm and heavy 
rain, the cord presented an electric appearance ; 
and upon suspending a key from the cord, and 


applying his knuckles thereto, he drew forth an | 


abundance of sparks, and charged a Leyden phial 
with electricity. He wrote an account of 
result to the Royal Society of London and to that 
of Varis. 
theory, and refused to receive the letters, Notwith- 
standing this, the truth prevailed. Priestly in Eng- 


land and Beccaria in Italy, defended him; and the | 
Royal Society, though too late to cover their dis- | 
| tric telegraph, admits of no calculation. 


grace, elected him a Fellow and awarded him a 
medal. “The Fellowship,” says Dr. Thompson, 


“conferred upon Aim less honour than he did upon | 
| science, whilst the other, undoubtedly subject 


it. It may be forgotten, and the medal may 
moulder in darkness; but the name of Franklin 
will endure and beam with greater radiance in 
ages yet unborn, in proportion as this subject is 
studied, and new truths are unveiled. ‘The time 
is on the wing when, sot only in Jadia, but in 
Polynesia and Central Africa the experiment of the 
electric kite will be famalrarly known to every school. 


world.” 


The fatal effects of lightning are well known, 





_ ever 
battery, through which a current of electrieity is 
continually in motion; that upon the due propor- 


the | 
| upon the corpse of a convict until it rose with the 
Both these learned bodies rejected the | 
_ eyes, knocked down the operator, and rushing for- 
| ward drove itself against the wall of the room, and 
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Every summer affords illustrations of them, In 
the years 1838, 1839, and 1840, no fewer than 
forty-six persons were killed by this powerfy} 
agent in England and Wales, nor are the eXperi- 
meu‘ of philosophers at all times unattended with 
danger. Professor Rupman, of Petersburg, wheg 
bending over his apparatus, watching the effects of 
a violent thunderstorm, was struck dead by a globe 
of fire, shot forth from the conductor. 

The effects of electricity upon the human body, 
especially under the intense cold of northern or 
Alpine regions, is very curious. Thus, sparks are 
elicited from the clothes by friction, the hair 
stands upright, a buzzing noisé proceeds from the 
fingers’ ends, and a similar sound around the head ; 
and even flashes dart from the body, attended with 
a crackling sound. Hair appears to be a powerful 
generator of electricity. The sparks produced 
from the back of a black cat by stroking it in the 
dark, have amused most young persons. Another 
amusing experiment has been made with a lady’s 
boa. If, during a frost, you beat a person on the 
back with a boa, and then put your finger to the 
point of his nose, a visible spark will be elicited, 
futile 
such experiments may be thought, like Franklin's 
kite, they go far to establish a principle now 
beginning to assume a more practical form than 
that the animal frame is in itself a galvanic 


Hlowever and apparently inconsequential 


tion of this current depends the preservation of 


health; that its derangement, excess, or deficiency, 


produces disease in various shapes; and that its 
stoppage is attended with instant death. 

The connexion between vitality and the elecine 
fluid has been proved by more direct and serious 
experiments. A dead frog or rabbit can be made 
to start and throw out its limbs under the action 
galvanic wire; and even a human corpse 
has been made to move its eyes and limbs by the 
means. But the most frightful experiment 
is recorded of an American physician, who practised 


of the 


same 
energy of a maniac, and, with staring, bloodshot 


fell, again a lump of lifeless humanity. 

‘The velocity of lightning, like that of the elec- 
The 
effects are instantaneous in either, the difference 
being, that the one is under the control of human 


fixed but unknown laws, acts apparently at Tat 
dom. The instantaneousness of action in the 
electric telegraph is one of the greatest mystenes 
in the combination of art with nature, and is, We 
believe, incapable of being explained. We know that, 


if we lay a rope or wire of any Jength ov the 
ground, and pull at one end, we produce motos 
boy, and the fame of Franklin be as wide as the 


instantaneously at the other end. This is perhaps 
the best illustration of the telegraph that can be 
adduced; but this is merely a mechanical acti, 








and wholly different t# principle from that of | 

icity which produces the effect without any | 
mechanical effort beyond a manipulation totally | 
; uate to the effect. Electricity, in fact, is, 
of all the natural forces, the most prompt and 

rful. Sound is a slow traveller; light, with 
its mild and beneficent influence, darts with great 
relocity, but admits of calculation. Caloric is local, 
and requires a combination with other matter to 
extend its influence; but electricity is sui generis 
in its mode of operation; and whilst it fills all 

, and is intimately allied to the other natural 
forces, acts apparently independent of them all, and 
with a presence approaching as nearly to ubiquity 
asanything in nature can exhibit—darts its in- 
fluence thousands of miles in a point of time too 
small to be capable of notation. 

_The peculiar noise of thunder and its prolonged 
sound, is caused by its reverberation in the clouds 
which surround the spot where the explosion takes 

lace. This was illustrated with great correctness 
by Colonel Beaufoy, and Sir H. Mildmay. “They 
were enveloped in a very dense cloud on one of 
the Swiss mountains, when the fowling-piece of 
the latter gentleman went off, and the report was 
instantly followed by a rolling noise like thunder. 
The experiment was repeated with the same result ; 
but when they got free of the cloud, and the at- 
mosphere was restored to its wonted clearness, 
no roll succeeded the discharge.”* We have 
noticed the same effect ourselves on a smaller scale, 
ona hill during a fog. 

Precautions during a thunderstorm are necessary 
to safety. ‘‘ Sedulously avoid all conductors of 
electricity. Do not shelter under trees, nor come 
near them. Do not handle, or be very close to 
metallic bodies. The centre of aroom, if a metallic 
lustre is not pendent, is safer than any other part 
of an apartment. It is not safe between the 
window and door, or fire place, where there is a 
current of air. A bed is the safest retreat; an 
open field isa place of littledanger. If the clothes 
are wet, the additional safety is a sufficient consi- 
deration; but observe—do not let them dry upon 
your body. Everything considered, it is safer to 
be in-doors than out, during a thunderstorm. The 

r is much increased by proximity to the 
storm, &c.’’ 

The Bolis, or fireball, is a luminous body, bril- 
liant with electric light, and moving with great 
velocity at various altitudes. They are frequently 
of considerable magnitude, and are generally accom- 
panied by a tail or train of light. These meteors 

ppear in scintillations, sometimes attended with 
an explosion, and leaving a luminous stream of light 

d, after they have themselves become invisible. 
Not unfrequently they are accompanied by aerolites, 
% meteoric stones, but are not identical with them, 
a they frequently appear the one without the other. 
are ascribed to electric agency, and Halley is 
of opinion that they have an origin extraneous and 
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* Thompson. 
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remote from our planets. He thinks them a col- 
lection of matter formed in the ether by some for- 
tuitous assemblage of atoms. The following ac- 
count of one or these meteors is taken from Dr 
Thompson's work :— 


The most remarkable dofis on record is that described by 
Blagden. It occurred on the 18th August, 1783, about nine 
o'clock p.m., and was visible over a wide extent of Europe, 
from the North of Ireland to Rome, frequently changing its 
form and hue, It crossed the zenith at Edinburgh, and then 
appeared round and well defined, of a greenish colour, cast- 
ing a shade upon the ground of a similar tint. A tail of 
considerable length attended it. Its aspect was much changed 
when seen at Greenwich, for it then looked like two bright 
balls, the diameter of which was about two feet, followed by 
others connected together by a luminous body, and finally 
terminating in a blaze, tapering to a point. This was a 
phenomenon awfully grand! The height of the bolis was 
estimated to be far above that usually assigned to our atmos- 
phere, its speed was not less than one thousand miles a 
minute, and its diameter was computed at 2,800 yards, 
Cavallo describes this meteor as seen at Windsor, where its 
explosion was heard like a peal of thunder ten minutes after 
its rupture was observed. Another meteor, but not so foe 
as the last, was seen on the 4th October in the same year, 
the altitude of which was estimated at fifty miles, its 
diameter at nearly two hundred yards, and its velocity about 
seven hundred miles a minute. Humboldt mentions a fine 
meteor seen at Popayan at noon, in two degs, 26 min, north 
latitude, in the year 1788. 


Meteorolites, meteorites, aerolites, and stones that 
have fallen from the sky, are all terms expres- 
sive of the same phenomena, ‘They have been 
observed, and their appearance recorded, from the 
earliest period of profane history. Malchus men- 
tions a “thunder stone” that fell in Crete in 
1478 n.c.; and the sacred shield that is stated to 
have fallen at the feet of Numa Pompilius 700 s.c., 
is supposed to have been an aerolite. Most of the 
ancient authors, whether Roman, Grecian, or 
Chinese, have their recorded instances of the fall of 
these bodies ; and in modern times such cases have 
multiplied upon us, and the public museums of all 
the nations of Europe are replete with specimens. 


One of the most remarkable meteoric showers on reeord 
(says Dr. Thompson) took place about | p.m., on April 26th, 
1803, at L’Aigle, near Caen, in Normandy. M. biot, who 
repaired to the spot to collect authentic information, ad. 
dressed a letter to the Minister of the Loterior on the subject. 
From the evidence adduced, it appeared that a fireball, 
moving to the south, hal been observed, followed by a 
violent explosion. The phenomenon seemed to be connected 
with a small cloud of rectangular form to the N.N.W.,, of 
L’Aigle at a considerable altitade, A hissing noise was 
heard over the entire canton, and an amazing sumber— 
nearly three thousand—of meteoric stones descended, It 
was observed that the direction of the shower was exactly in 
the line of the magnectic meridian, These masses were pro- 
jected over an elliptic surface of twenty-five leagues ia length 
and one in breadth; the largest weighed seventeen pounds, 


Mrs. Somerville mentions one of these meteoro- 
lites which passed within twenty-five miles of our 
earth; which was seventy miles in diameter, and 
was cstimated to weigh 600,000 tons ; and whieh 
travelled at the rate of twenty miles a second. A 
fragment only of this reached our earth. 
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atmosphere, of which many instances are recorded 
in history. Some of these were of enormous | 
weight ; thus, one mentioned by Humboldt weighed | 
40,000 Ibs., which fell sear Darango in Mexico, 
and another, weighing 17,300 Ths. fell in the 
Brazils. All the substances of this kind have been | 
found, on analysation, precisely similar in their | 
components and physical organisation. Their 
origin is wholly conjectural and various, referring 
to terrestrial, atmospheric, lunar, and cosmical. 
This latter hypothesis is entertained by Chladni, 
Halley, Humboldt, Bergmann, Brewster, Thompson, 
and others. They assume that the nerolites exist 
independent of other celestial bodies, and revolve 
in infinite numbers with the planets; or that they 
are fragments of a great planet, of which the minor 
planets are the representatives. 

The aurora borealis, or northern lights, is one of 
the most beantiful and interesting phenomena that 





nature presents, We have all, at one time or 


| other, witnessed its fantastic, erratic, protean gor. 


ruscation, darting, expanding, contracting, flittering 
quivering, and dancing in the dark blue ether above 
us: sometimes assuming a troubled and agitated 
form, presenting the idea of hostile armies, like the 
instance we have already related. There is, up. 
donbtedly, much of the fanciful and imaginary in 
the form ascribed to these phenomena, accordi 

with the superstitious feelings of the beholders, 
Independent of this, to the philosophic ming 
nothing ean be more strikingly grand or beantifyl. 
Various causes have been assigned for the origin of 
the aurora borealis, the most probable of which, to 
our mind, is that which connects it with magnetism, 
and consequently with electricity. The rapidity 


with which it throws its corruseations thonsands of 


miles across the heavens, corresponds with the in. 
stantaneons operations of the electric fluid, inde. 
pendent of other more scientific phenomena which 
accompany it. 


SONNET. 


Trroven what a tangled 
We travel onwards. 


maze of pride and sin 


Neither night nor day, 


Nor the fresh April, nor the rosier May, 


Rostore to us those hours whence we could win 


Glimpses of heaven, and the joys within. 


Those simple hymns that we were kissed to say 


By her who taught our 


innocent lips to pray, 


With small hands folded underneath the chin, 


Are now forgotten, 


seldom others said. 


We raise our voices beneath solemn fanes. 


And say set prayers upon 


Grant unto us, oh God! 


appointed days. 
those psalms of praise 


Coming unsought, when, as the twilight wanes, 


Beautiful Hesper brightens overhead ! 
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Sir, we had talk."’—Dyv. Johns 


~ 


** Retter be an outlaw than not free.’’—~Jaan Paul, the Only Ome. 





XXTIT.—HANDSOME IS THAT HANDSOME DORS. 


THERE is a little poem of Henry Frank Lott, of 
which I remember just the last verse. The 
burthen of the song is, that beauty is plentiful 
everywhere dxf in human faces, and Mr. Lott | 
concludes thus :— 





I walk the streei— it makes me start, 
To see the motley faces there ! 

My heart inquireth of my heart, 
Why are the beautiful so rare ? 


I sympathise with Mr. Lott, though I suspect if 
he were now twitted with this warble, he woud 
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say that the prevailing plainness of the human 
gotley strikes him much less foreibly now than it 
did when he delivered himself of it. For, with 
the lapse of time, familiar objects in general lose 
their sharpness of outline, and, as the social feel- 
ing developes itself more and more, we come to 
think less and less of faces and figures, even as 
indices of the interior nature. Within the last ten 

, T am myself distinctly conscious, not only 
that personal beauty, or the lack of it, affects me 
much less than it used to do, but that I take less 
notice, on the whole, of the exterior appearance of 
afellow creature. [ still retain rather uncommon 
feoulties of minute observation, but yet, when I 
meet astranger for the first time, small peculiarities 
strike me less; the stranger is not so much an 
# object,” as aman and a brother, I daresay the 
etperience of others somewhat resembles my own 
in that particular, as well as in this additional 
respect—that we all pass through great changes in 
our positive tastes in the matter of personal beauty. 
Probably no psychological fact is too small for 
notice, or E should fear being accused of triviality 
in observing that from seven or eight till fifteen, 
dark-eyed beauty a/one had any attractions for me ; 
bot that from fifteen to twenty, I was conscious 
of a change in my likings, which seems permanent. 
For I still prefer fair women to dark ones, and 
sometimes, even, fair men; though, as T have said, 
my physiognomical preferences are much weaker 
than they used to be. 

Now, we will be sentimental. There is a thought 
withont which Mr. Lott's poem is incomplete. As 
ve pass through Cheapside, and note the multitudi- 
nous nglinesss of the crowd, we shall be none the 
worse if we remember that there is searcely a door. 
snocker or griflin of a face, which is not beauti- 
fal to some one or other, This is a positive fact, 
tnd a very curious fact, loo. When you consider 
‘iat personal beauty is a thing which may be 
srought almost to the line and plummet; which is 
srought (in your drawing-book) to the compasses 
ind the T square ; that it is a thing to be judged 
of by those omnipotent eyes of which we boast so 
muich— Sir, am I not to believe my eyes ?’”—and 
that said eyes can be impartial as well as omnipo- 
vent ; it will appear a wonder of wonders that love 
can transform the deformed as it does. How could 
Mrs. Quilp love her dwarf-fiend of a husband, not 
inding him repulsively ugly ? How can your friend 
Mrs. Thompson think that wizen-faced or pudding. 
waded baby of hers beautiful? Is not a petted 
*uild very commonly an ugly little imp? Yet, 
who would dare to tell papa as much, or ever 
© slightly to depreciate the curve of the dear 
sys nose ? 

Nor is this the whole mystery. For everybody 
faowes, as 4 matter of fact, that human affection 
‘a8 this transforming power; knows that our eyes 
we not to be trusted when our silly hearts whisper 
mvately to the optic nerve. A knows that B knows, 
™d B knows that A knows that he knows all this, 
ind the rest of the alphabet know it of A and B, and 
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themselves occupy a similar predicament; and yet 
the mystery goes on. Bacon says that “ deformed 
persors are commonly even with nature” meaning— 
that they are generally malignant and hateful (i.e. 
full of hate); but may we not say, on the other 
hand, that the Great Soul of the universe com- 
monly makes it even with the ill-favoured, by 
anointing them with love, so that it runs down to 
the very skirts of their garments ? When Charlotte 
Bronté was writting “Jane Eyre,” her sisters told 
her a plain hero and heroine could not be interest- 
ing. The world knows better—it knows that never 
were two human beings in fiction surrounded with 
so intense an atmosphere of love as Jane and Mr. 
Rochester. Nor is Lord Bacon's rule without 
exceptions, for [ have known them, and I suspect 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Mr. Benson was drawn from life.* 
And I remember an article in “ Chamber's Journal,” 
specially addressed to the lame and the deformed, 
assuring them, in the kindest terms, that they 
might rely upon it physical defects would never 
interfere with anything that goes to make the real 
valne of life. I think I have myself noticed that 
lame people commonly make very happy marriages, 
not excluding Jame women. So that if this should 
meet the eye of the most misshapen mortal in the 
census, [| will venture to address him in the lan- 
guage of Longfellow’s “ Endymion :” 
No one is so accursed by fate, 
No one so utterly desoiate, 


But some heart, though unknown, 
Responds anto his own, 


As the song says :— 
For every Jack there is a Gill. 


And that love is blind is at least as old as Horace, 
and at least as new as Cowley ; as much older and 
newer as you please. “ Let us,” said the pagan— 


[et ue at least in friendship prove as mild 

As a fond parent to his favourite child: 

If with distorted eyes the archin glares, 

“(), the dear boy, how prettily he stares |” 

Is he of dwarfish or abortive size ? 

“ Sweet little moppet !” the fond father cries: 
Or, is the unshapen cab deformed and lame? 
He kindly lisps him o'er some tender name, 


And thus, Mr. Cowley :— 


Colour or shape, good limbs or face, 

Goodness or wit in all I find ; 
In motion or in speech a grace; 

If all fail, yet "tis womankind. 
If tall, the name of proper stays; 

If fair, she’s pleasant as the light. 
If low, her prettiness does please ; 

If black, what lover loves not night; 
The fat with plenty fills my heart; 

The lean with love makes me too 60; 
If strait, her body’s Capid’s dart 

To me; if crooked, ’tis his bow. 
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wisdom can emancipate a man wholly from its 
wer. It is the same story, from Sampson to 


Antony, and from Antony to our own glorious 
Nelson. Yet it is clear that beauty can only be- 
speak love; cannot fix it, beyond the period of its 
own duration. Kager youth will not believe it, but 
it is as certain as arithmetic, that beauty only is no 
foundation for a lasting attachment, ‘ Handsome 
is that handsome does,” says the experience which 
has learned that, as Lord Bacon says, “ Virtue is 
like a rich jewel, best plain set ;” or, at all events, 
that the richest setting will not give a prolonged 
currency to a false diamond. “ What avails it,’’ 
inquires Kmerson, in the Essay on “ Spiritual 
Laws :”— 


What availa it to fieht with the eternal laws of mind, 
which adjust the relations of all persons to each other by 
the mathematical measure of their havings and beings? 
Gertrude is enamoured of Guy ; how high, how aristocratic, 
how Roman his mien and manners! to live with him were 
life indeed ; and ne purehase is too great . and heaven and 
earth are moved to that end, Well, Gertrude has Guy: bnt 
what now avails how high, how anstoeratic, how Koman his 
mien and manners, if his heart and aim are in the senate, in 
the theatre, and in the billiard room, and she has no aims, no 
conversation that can enchant her gracefal lord P 

Ile shall have his own society. Wecean love nothing bat 
nature. The most wonderful talents, the most meritorious 
exertions, really avail very little with us; but nearness or 
likeness of nature, how beautiful is the ease of its victory! 
Persons approach us famous for their beauty, for their 
accomplishments, worthy af all wonder for their charms and 
gifts ; thes dedicate their whole «kill to the hour and the 
company, with very imperfect result, To be sure. it would 
be very ungrateful in us not to praise them very londl 


’ 


Then, when all is done, a person of related mind, a brother 


or sister by nature, come to ue 8&0 eoftly and ensily. eo! early 


vers, 


and intimately, as if it were the blood in our proper 
that we feel ns 
we are utterly reheved and refreshed 
We foolishly think, in our davs of sin, 


{ some one was gone, instead of having 
another: it 18 A sort 
of joyful solitude, 
that we must court friends by compliance to the customs of 
socrety, to ifs dress. t's breeding, and its estimates But 

fer, if we are ao | appy, we learn that only that sou! ean 
he niy friend which | eneounter on the line of my own 
mareh, that sonl to which L do not decline, and which does 
not decline to me, but, native of the same celestial latitude, 
repeats in its own all my experience. The scholar and the 
prophet forget themselves, and ape the manners and customs 
of the man of the world, to deserve the smile of beauty. Le 
is a fool and follows some giddy girl, and not, with reliyrions 
ennobling passion, some woman with all that is serene. 
oracular, and beautiful in her soul, Let him be great, and 
love shall follow him. Nothing is more deeply punished 
than the neglect of the affinities by which alone society should 
he formed, and the insane levity of choosing associates by 


others’ eves, 


This is very beautiful, though it needs guarding ; 
unless, indeed, we say that those who are capable 
of understanding it will make the necessary limita- 
tions for themselves. But it is surely wrong to 
hint that when a “scholar” or a “ prophet’’ follows 
the “smile of beauty, he is “ aping” cither the 
* customs of the world,”’ or anything else. Lie is 
just obeying an instinct, and if he obeys it too 
implicitly he is teat ; and that is all. Some day 
he will be stronger; but we are all wonderfully 
powerless in presence of a pretty face. May | 
quote myself’ Last year 1 wrote thus in “ Tait's 


’ 


and readers who are curious about the 
“inner life” of seribblers may be amused to know 
that the writer penned this buoyant passage propped 
up on a sofa, with the perspiration in drops on 
his forehead, and hyosciamus rapidly lowering 
his pulse :— 


Magazine ;’ 


It is of no use mincing this matter— it is a grace, and 4 
glory, and a joy, and a grand mystery all at once. Beanty 
in woman turns our heads, abolishes the almighty Syllogism, 
and throws us into trances from which we wake up at jas 
erying, Where is “the Everlasting Ought?” What j, 
gravitation to #/s attraction? If the only beantifal womas 
lived in Sirins, Brunel would have the wealth of the wor 
in tears at his feet, demanding a tubular bridge fo the stay. 
Who cares for Chemistry —for Physiology ? We know what 
blood is ; it is serum and fibrin and all that— but was it any. 


| thing bat right and proper that the blood that trickled from 


the foot of Venus when she drew ont the thorn should tar, 


| to violets on the sward ? Human milk contains sngar, cheese, 


i come Painter, come Poet ! 


and lots more—bnt when Juno spilled the drops as she hel 
the young Hercules on her white breast, how conld they 
reappear in any shape but that of lilies of the valley—as it 
is well known to schoolboys they did? Human breath 
expired is carbonic acid gas, but Tachimo in Tmogen’s bad. 
chamber is not considered to have been extravagant in bis 
well-known observations,* and will be copied to the end of 
time. It is all quite correct It is impossible 
to say too many pretty things of a pretty woman, or of what 
she does, can, may, shall, or will, might, conld, would, or 
Nature “from oer 


ot course. 


should do, or have done, now, or ever. 
side snbducting took too munch,” (vou see Milton did not 
visit that garden for nothing, the prying, impertinent dog! 
#0 that “ whatsoe’er she wills to do seems Wisest, virtuousest, 
and that is the end. Come Novelist, 
Embalm her breath, and fix the 
gate of heaven at her lips; turn her hair to threads of gold, 
and her cheeks to blush-roses ; rifle the flowers, dig up the 
diamonds, lay violent hands on the celestial bodies to deserite 
her ; divide an hour on her bosom by the age of the Pyramids 
empire of Antony, and find the product an everlast. 
quotient of boundless bliss—and it is just all right and 
Novelist, Painter, Poet, vou are a capital fellow 
-Pay the gentleman his little bill, thank him kindly, and 


disereetest, best” 


and th 
ing 


no more, 


say he may call again —we're always at home to (had / 


= 


' small-pox—slips into my mind! 


Yet the devotion to mere beauty is puerile ; and 
when I read in Tennyson’s “ Mand” 


() beantifal creature! what am 1, 

That 1 dare to look her way ; 

Think I may hold dominion sweet, 

Lord of the pulse that is lord of her breast, 
And dream of her beauty with tender dread, 
From the delicate Arab arch of her feet, 
To the grace that, high and light as the crest 
Of the peacock, sits on her shining head, 
And she knows it not: O, if she knew it, 
‘to know her beauty might half undo it; 

I know it the one bright thing to save 

My yet young life in the wilds of time, 
Perhaps from madness, perhaps from crime, 
Perhaps from a selfish grave— 


I always feel a sort of shudder as the word— 
How, yout 
lover, how, if your darling had happened to ge 
blasted with gunpowder, if the face lost its peaesy 
smoothness, and the lip its ripeness, and te 
“little head suuning over with curls” its goles 





* Cymbeline, act ii. scene 2. 
+ By the bye, dul Mr. Shakspere ever write such a lineas?~ 
My bosom’: lord sits lightly on his throne ! 


0 
. 
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Would you say, as that young man 


iture ? 
said, whose young dearie was undergoing some 
fearful operation, or series of operations, in the hos- 
ital, “If she comes out with body enough left to 


contain her soul, I will marry her?” 
says Byron — 


Love, that heroically breathes a vein, 
Shrinks from the application of hot towels. 


Would your love, young Sir, stand the catechism 
of the Armenian marriage ceremony,—‘ If she is 
blind, tliou acceptest her? If she is lame, thou 
sceeptest her ? If she is humpbacked, thou ac- 
ceplest her?” I do not wish to distress your 
feelings unnecessarily, but allow me to ask if you 
ever caucht her ina muddle; and if so, whether 
the muddle degraded her, or she glorified the 
muddle, like a shaft of sunshine into a dusty room ? 
Life is not a treat of bon-bons and liqueurs, exeept 
to children out for a holiday. Mind you have a 
grand piece de resistance at your feast of love. 
Barring a little burlesque, many millions of couples 
sit down to the life long meal with no better fare 
before them than that of the young gent, who, 
waking on the morning after the wedding and find- 
ing his bride snoring, turned pale with horror, 
quietly packed up his carpet hag, and, slipping out 
of the house, was never heard of more! I hope 
hetter things of you, Sir, Vor will not “take 
her finger’s measure,” | know, till you can lay 
your hand on your heart, and repeat, after 
Carew : — 
He that loves a rosy cheek, 
Or a coral lip admires ; 
Whe from starlike eves must ceek 
Fuel to maintain hie fires; 
As old ‘Time makes these deeny, 
So his lames must haste away. 
Pata pure and steadfast mind ; 
Gentle thoughts and calm desires ; 
Jlearts with equal love* combined, 
Kindle never-dying fires: 
Where these are not, | despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes, 


en -- 


XXIV.—PRINCIPIHS OBSTA, 

“Curck the beginnings” is a very useful rule in 
minor morals, I suppose I shall carry nearly all 
realers with me when I say that ill-temper is the 
cause of a very large slice of daily misery; and 
that in every dispute it is important to apply the 
od Delectus precaution. It is also very well 
suown and admitted that ill-temper is not a purely 
moral phenomena,—that, for instance, ill-health 
may enter into the composition of a fit of 1age. 

But it is not so generally recognised, or at least 
not so generally borne in mind for practical 
guidance, that mistakes, or shortcomings of the 


ne 
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* Perhaps this is not quite possible. Is it Rochefoucauld 





Woted in Ashford Owen’s “ Lost Love,” wh “ Love is | 
en’s e,” who says, we 1! wet j , 


—e = 09 AE =n is always one who kisses, and one who 


” Love,”’ 


PRINCICUS OBSTA, 
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intellect, are at the bottom of half the “rows” in 
the world. It is very painful to listen to a long 
squabble : the amount of sheer stupidity and mis- 
apprehension that mingle with the noisy current of 
debate is something downright disgusting, But 
that is not all. 

Quarrels arise, in an immense majority of in- 
stances, from letting things go too far. Do not say 
this is obvious, and turn away. ‘Try and cultivate 
your faculty of foresight. How often may a man 
who will give himself the trouble to think stave off 
a miserable outburst of uncharitableness, by watch- 
the furs of conversation, and handling suggestions 
of the moment dexterously, so as to make redeem- 
ing dirersions in the talk! Say IT am talking to 
you. You are not precisely angry with me—no 
—lnut I foresee that if we push matters very much 
farther you may be; that the discussion (if there 
be a discussion) will come to a pass in which the 
‘ honour’ of either combatant will be engaged, and 
retractation will be impossible. Surely, if I am wise 
and kind, T shall put forth all my strength of brain 
to save you and myself this possible pain, by shoot- 
ing my next arrow into the air! I onee saw a 
fight impending between two boys who, I perceived, 
were very unequally matched. The stronger and 
bigger of the two had on a gorgeous new cap, 
magnificently tasselled, and proudly worn. Just 
hefore the first blow was strnek, I took upon myself 
fo remove the warrior’s helmet, and flung it far 
away down the street. ‘The mob of boys assisting 
at the spectacle relished this sudden turn in the 
entertainment, and gave chase. The big boy re- 
leased his prey to save his darling cap. Something 
similar T have often done in conversation. T ean 
assure you the recollection of such things is 
agreenble to me, and | wish others to taste the 
pleasure. Do not say it is a common thing——it is 
not common—because not one person in ten thon- 
sand will take the necessary trouble to make it 
common. ’cople are sadly afraid of thinking too 
much about cach other ; and scatter pain, right and 
left, hy little neglects and thoughtleasness which the 
smallest amount of reflection would prevent. 


XXV.—“ONLY A WEEK AGO.” 
Or course we can never realise precisely the inti- 
macy of another's experience; we must often be 
content, nay, we should be joyful, to “bear one 
another’s burdens” in the dark. When we can 
press imagination into the service of law divine, 
we should. Let us take a single instance, in 
illustration of the danger under which we lie of 
misjudging each other for want of allowing for 
temperamental differences. It is suggested to me 
by a real incident, in which the exclamation “ Only 
a week ago!” played a part. 

Nothing seems more definite than the a 
watches; chronometers ; almanacks. Good. But 
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time is the succession of events, and a week is one 
thing to A and quite another thing B. This is 
not romance, it is a stubborn fact. In the case of 
the lover, or in any one impatient for a specific 
event, it is admitted :— 

To him who in an hour must die, 

Not swifter seems that hour to fly, 


Than slow the minutes seem to me, 
That keep me from the sight of thee! 


But it should not be confined to his case. Sub- 
jectively, a week may be absolutely, not by any 
figure of speech whatever, but absolutely, ten times 
as long a period to A as to B—because he lives 


busy week. Is it too much trouble to bear ¢his 
in mind in our daily intercourse with our “ fellow- 
sufferers and fellow-sinners ?” 


XXVL—LITTLE BETHELIANA. 


Tue strong prejudice against works of fiction which 
exists among large masses of Dissenters has at least 
this excuse—that the great majority of fictionists 
have shown a singular unacquaintance with the 
humbler developments of the religious life. I 
cannot call to mind a single instance of an able 
fictionist who has painted the weak side of Evan- 
gelicism well, Thackeray comes near to the mark 
—perhaps as near as you can expect a great man 
of the world to come. Dickens is a gross failure. 
Mrs, Nubbles —Kit’s mother, in the “ Old Curiosity 
Shop”—is his best attempt at painting piety in 
connexion with an ill-cultivated intellect. Chadband 
is a ridiculous caricature. I speak confidently, be- 
cause I have had rare opportunities of acquiring 
the information which justifies confidence. Yet I 
am sometimes tempted to say there is excuse even 
for a blunder like Chadband. When Mr. Thackeray 
indulges in a bit of burlesque like “ The Apple- 
woman of Finchley Common,” or ‘* Meat in the 
Tray,* or the Awakened Butcher-boy’’—imaginary 
titles of tracts—lI dare say some of his readers feel 
hurt even while they smile. But no burlesque 
that I have ever seen beats the following heading 
of a placard in my neighbourhood, announcing a 
course of Protestant Discourses :— 


JEHOVAH HONOURED ! 
THE REDEMPTORIST FATHERS MUZZLED! 


CLAPHAM PROTECTED! 


The force of bad taste and vulgar stupidity can no 
further go! And what right has any man to teach 
in a church who does not know that “ Jehovah’ 
was a name held in mysterious reverence by the 
ancients, who substituted another even in their 
public reading, and that it should not be displayed 
as an attraction to a placard in the London streets. 





* Mr. Thackeray has, it seems, carefully noted the titles 
of such little books as “ Light in the Dwelling,” and “ Manna 
in the House,” 








XXVIL—“THE COMMON PEOPLE” 


Hannah More wrote some tales for the “ Common 
People.” Now the use of that phrase would be 
thought little less than scandalous. Yet, amid al) 
our talk of “ progress,” we are often in danger, as 
I have remarked before, of losing sight of the rea] 
degradation of the masses. I heard a decent. 
looking married woman asked in the street the 
other day how her mother was. She answered the 
querist, a man, by saying that she wished she was 
dead, and added a couple of clauses which I cap. 
not quote. Let me say, however, that all that you 


; A could possibly conceive of obscenity and impurity, 
faster— especially if it has been an excited or a | ; 


swept up into a pair of phrases, would fall short 
of what this woman said—-with her child in her 
hand, and her mother, as I judged, dying. She 
belonged to the class who devour the lowest garbage 
of our literature. Would anybody believe, a priori, 
that an enormous paying sale could be found for 
penny pamphlets like those of which I am about 
to subjoin a few titles? 1 confess, with the hard 
facts before my eyes, I can scarcely receive them 
into my brain. The Bousfield and Palmer horrors 
have produced a literature suc generis—and here 
are specimen bricks. I only wish I could subjoin 
the illustrations :— 


[SPECIMEN BRICK NO. 1.] 
THE 
GROANS OF THE GALLOWS, 
OR THE 
LIVES AND EXPLOITS OF 
WILLIAM CALCRAFT 


AND 


NATHANIAL HOWARD, 


THE LIVING 


RIVAL ‘HANGMEN OF LONDON AND .YORE. 


THE BEST ACCOUNT OF 


CALCRAFT’S LAST TRAGEDY, THE EXECUTION OF WILLIAM BOUS- 
FIELD ; AND THE LETTER THREATENING TO sif00T HIM; ALS, 
LONG TOM COFFIN, THE GRAVE-DIGGER OF ST, CLEMENTS, CAl- 


CRAFT’S HEIR-APPARENT, AND CANDIDATE FOR HIS OFFicE. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THAT EXTRAORDINARY CHARACTER 


THE EXECUTIONER OF PARIS, 
AND HIS CHAMBER!0F HORRORS!!! 








[SPECIMEN BRICK NO. U.} 
THE 


HANGMAN’S LETTER 


TO THE 


QUEEN; 
IN REPLY TO THE “GROANS OF THE GALLOWS,” 


VINDICATING HIS 
LIFE, CHARACTER, AND PROFESSION : 


WITH HIS PROPOSED 


NEW MACHINE, 
TO BE SUBSTITUTED FOR THE GALLOWS; 
se CALLED 
CALCRAFT’S MAIDEN, 
COMBINING THE EFFECTUAL EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS 


With a Sure Preventive of another Bousfield 
Tragedy. 


Including a History of all the Different Modes of Hanging 
and Beheading from the Earliest to the Present Times. 


ENTERED AT STATIONERS’ HALL. 


ONE PENNY. 





(SPECIMEN BRICK NO. UI. ] 
“rgt NOT PASSION BUT REASON BE THY GUIDE.” 





THE 
CRIES OF THE CONDEMNED; 


OR 


PROOFS OF THE 


UNFAIR TRIAL 


AND (IF EXECUTED) THE LEGAL 


MURDER 


F 


WILLIAM PALMER, 


LATELY SENTENCED JO DIE ON A CHARGE OF POISONING ; 
AND 


Reasons why he should not be 
HANGED, 


From Circumstances that have since Transpired, unknown to 
the Public, and which were not mentioned at his Trial. 
With Suggestions as to 


What should be his proper fate instead of 


SUFFERING DEATH. 


Ineluding @ Strong Parallel Case of the Uncertainty of Cir- 
Camstantial Evidence, the Weakness of Human Judgment, 
and the Danger of Sacrificing Innocent Life. 





br THOMAS WAKLEY, Esq., Conoyzn. 
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Greatly to my own amusement Mr. Wakley has 
thought it necessary to announce that he is #o¢ the 
author of the last brochure! Really now ? 

Not to leave my task incomplete, let me give 
you an exquisite bit of penny-a-lining from the 
** Groans of the Gallows :”— 


As a proof of this feeling in William Calcraft, we will 
here inform the reader of a very recent circumstance. At 
the corner of Devizes-street, Hoxton, is the “ Tiger” public- 
house, famed for being his chief place of resort, for playing 
at skittles, &c., and meeting a number of associates and 
rabbit fanciers, among whom he was held in great repute as 
a famous breeder of the choicest kind. Many violent scenes 
have there occurred, when, amidst their inebriety, they have 
wantonly insulted Calcraft, and jeeringly alluded to his calling. 
Near to the above house is a shop where he used to purchase 
oats for his rabbits, the proprietor of which, having for the 
first time deviated inadvertently from his usual reserve, and 
in the most gentle manner asked how the last man he hung 
bore his fate, our ill-starred hero at once flew from his pre- 
sence, speedily sold of all his fine stock of prize rabbits, and 
to avoid any more such allusions on a similar errand, never 
went near the inquisitive tradesman again. 

Society owes to him its pity, not its contempt, for the 
awful situation it places him in among his fellow-men, by its 
barbarous institution of public executions. It punishes not 
him alone, but a fine family of which he is the parent. As 
an illustration of this fact it has been related to us, on good 
authority, that a young mechanic who courted one of bis 
daughters, ignorant of her family at the time, had an invita- 
tion to meet her and partake of supper at a friend’s house. 
The appointed night came, and the young woman, with a 
goodly number of friends of both sexes, were assembled, 
anxiously waiting the arrival of her lover. At length he 
was announced, and on entering the room was joyfully saluted 
by his sweetheart and the rest of the company, who welcomed 
him to the seat of honour at the supper-table. All around 
were smiling happy faces, and now love-jokes were bandied 
from one to the other as the smoking viands were set before 
them. The young lover made himself at home, and vowed 
he was the happiest of the happy. Each guest showed the 
politest attention to his neighbour, and the host bid the 
stranger help himself to the best of the feast. Everyone was 
served, and about to eat and drink right merrily ; when, 
hark! footsteps are heard on the stairs; the door, already 
half open, shows approaching from the dark landing the 
figure of a stout man, of the middle height, with remarkably 
determined-looking features, rather pock-marked, fair hair, 
and peering, blueish grey eyes, who on approaching the light 
is announced by his name, and salated “ Father !” by the 
young woman sitting beside the invited stranger, whose fea- 
tures now assumed a corpse-like paleness, as the startling fact 
suddenly flashed across his dizzy brain, that he had been 
courting the Hangman’s daughter ; that he was going to sit 
at the same table with him, eat off the same joint, drink out 
of the same glass, and perhaps be asked to shake hands with 
him! It was horrorto him! He trembled in every limb ; 
was speechless ; became seized with sickness and bowel com- 
plaint. At last, summoning all his rapidly failing strength 
into one super-human effort, ere he fell, with one sudden 
bound he ineffectually tried to jamp over the table towards 
the door, and overturning in all directions the dainty repast, 
escaped down stairs. The foree of prejudice had made the 
sight of the Hangman to this young man like a frightful 
apparition. 

There! Ladies and gentlemen who set about 
reforming the masses in kid gloves, think what is 
before you ! 

Let us go astep higher. Let us ascend from 
the sewers to the gutters. We have hada glimpse 
of the degraded brain of the mob—let us take s 


look at the fvolish brain of the million. Here are 
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a couple of advertisements which may be supposed 
to be intended for readers of a class who would 
scarecly buy the “ Groans of the Gallows :"— 


™NOW THYSELF !— The SECRET ART | 
of INDI- | 
VIDUALS ftom the pecnliarities of their HANDWRITING, 


Kk of discovering the trne CHLARACTER 


?” 
fal 


* ” * 


has long been practised by with astonishing 
success, Jer startling delineations are both full and detailed, 
differing from anything hitherto attempted, 
wishing to “ know themselves,” or any friend in whom they 
are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating 
sex and age, enclosing thirteen penny post 
oe. @ 
detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things 
hitherto unsuspected. “I am pleased with the accurate 
description you have given of myself."—Miss Jones. “ My 
friends pronounce it to be faithfal."——-Mr. C. Gordon. “1 
was fearful of him, and am thankful for your warning.”— 
Miss Ellis. 


rent post free on receipt of twelve penny stamps. 
QO YOU WANT LUXURIANT 
WIiISKERS, &¢. ?—lHlandreds of testimonials prove 
the almost magical power of * * * NTIOUKRENE. 


In all cases, even where everything else has failed, it will be 


found eficacions in reproducing the hair when lost either by | 


disease or decay, checking premature greyness, strengthening 


All persons | 


stamps, to | 
and they will receive in a few days a minute | 


A GUIDE to COURTSHIP and MARRIAGE | 


HAIR, | 


KITTO. 


| weak hair, and preventing its falling off, &e. For the pro. 
duction of Whiskers and Moustaches in two or three woe 
it is guaranteed as absolutely certain. Sent post frog on 
receipt of twenty-four penny post stamps by * * @ «y, 
produced a fine pair of Whiskers in less than a month.” 
K. Lovell, Esq. “I have recommended it to many of my 
patients, who have found it successful.”— Dr. Simpson, “| 
was bald seventeen years, and it entirely reproduced » 
_hair.".—Mr. W. Long. “It quite checked the greyness.”— 

Mrs. Smart. “Lord Ramsay Cooke has found Nioukrene 
| to answer extremely well in producing a fine moustache” 
“ My whiskers are greatly improved.”——J. Short. It has 
checked my hair falling off."—-N. Morgan. 


y 


Of course, small vanity is the point @appui of 
| the speculator in these cases ; but the vanity would 
| be useless to him without the superadded ignorance, 

the density, the darkness—and “ how great is that 
_ darkness !” 

Well, well—we need not despair. But for 
_heaven’s sake and our children’s let us all work, 
each in his sphere and after his own model. We 

need not all turn ragged-school teachers, or city 

missionaries, but we can all find our proper work, 

if we choose. The great, good God, to whom the 

most benighted soul is dear as the apple of his eye, 
‘help us all to do it! 


JOHN KITTO*® 


Tne romances of fiction never execed those of life. 
When writers of even acknowledged genius describe 
imaginary characters, they never dare to suppose 
changes so great as we find in society. John 
Kitto’s life was remarkably romantic and useful. 
He was descended from a family of Cornish miners. 
They settled in Plymouth, where he was born, in 
1804, His father fell under intemperance ; and 
while he continued to labour at his trade of a 
mason, yet his family derived little advantage from 
his earnings. John hitto was his eldest son; and 
being a sickly boy, he was cheerfully committed to 
the care of his maternal grandmother, a woman of 
greater intelligence than many persons of her class. 
Mrs. Picken, his grandmother, was obliged, in 
1814, when John was only ten years of age, to sell 
the small tenements on which she depended for 
their support, and to reside with her daughter. 
The change was one of the future author's carly 
calamities. He was compelled to go out as 
assistant to his father, and his love of books and 
reading was checked for a time. At night “he 
would try to read and write by the light of sticks 
which he had collected during the day.” Even 
then, however, he had a few books, and a litile attic 


which was considered his own, although his father, | 


then only in his thirty-third year, consumed his 


wages in drink; and his mother was obliged to go | 


out “ charing” to find food for the family. A sad 


| misfortune occurred to him in his thirteenth year, 
| He was engaged with his father in repairing a house, 
and, slipping his foot on the highest round of the 
ladder, fell with the stones which he was carrying, 
from a height of thirty-five feet to the ground. His 
recovery from this severe accident was net antici- 
pated, and was never complete. He lost the sense 
of hearing, and it was never recovered. This poor, 
| deaf boy was an object of sympathy to his aged 
grandmother, who assisted him with books to the 
extent that her very limited circumstances per 
mitted ; yet less than forty years ago, the future 
expositor of the Bible waded in the filth of * Sat- 
ton Pool” in search of old ropes, yarn, and iron. 
By this employment he gained threepence or four- 
pence weekly. Having been disabled from this 
occupation for a time, by cutting his foot on 
broken bottle, he made drawings in water-colouts, 
and sold them, to the extent of eightpence in one 
fair week, but the general average was twopence to 
| twopence-halfpenny. Then he wrote labels for 
windows correctly and neatly. They sold rather 
better than the drawings, for the latter were 
luxuries, but the labels were necessaries. They 
_were ‘the signs of humble shops. The first lave: 
that he ever sold was “milk and cream,” for whieh 
he had one penny and a bowl of milk, from 4 
_“ grandmotherly” female with “gentle features. 
| His own grandmother was compelled to leave 
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Plymouth, and poor John Kitto had to seek an | them—obsequious, no doubt, to their superiors, 


this shelter, much against his will; but the 

ians and the masters were very kind to the 
deaf.boy, and permitted him all the liberty that his 
interests required. Inthe following year he began 
to keep a journal, and many of his remarks display 
more knowledge of the world than most boys with 
fve senses have picked up at that period of their 
lives. The next great calamity in his history was 
his grandmother’s death, which occurred in the 
spring of 1521. The attachment of these two 
relatives, both reduced to deep poverty, was very 
strong. It seemed to be their ruling passion, 
although they were placed at the extremes of 
existence. The entries of the workhouse boy in 
his journal recommenced after the death of good 
He writes, “ Born to be the 
sport of fortune, to find sorrow where L hoped for 
bliss, and to be a mark for the giddy and the gay 
to shoot at—what I felt at the deprivation of my 
almost only friend the reader can better conceive 
than I can describe.” At that date, then, it ap- 
pears, that he had formed the design of having 
“readers” for his journal! formed it in the work- 
house, while constructing list shoes; and he goes 
on—“Yet that moment will ever be present to my 
recollection to the latest period of my existence. 
Gone for ever! that is the word of agonising 
poignancy. Yet not for ever—a few short years 
at most, and L may hope to meet her again—there 
is my consolation.”” ‘The years were not to be very 
many; 1821 and 1854 are not far distant to those 
who remember both. The rather natural tendency 
to prayer for the dead, however unnecessary to 
those who remember that their state changes not, 
appears in the next sentence: “I knelt and prayed 
for her departed spirit to Him in whose hands are 
life and death, and that He would embue us with 
resignation to His decrees, for we know that He 
had a right to the life which He gave.” His 
dying grandmother, on her part, did not forget her 
comparatively helpless boy. She urged kindness 
to him on his parents as a last request, to which 
it appears that respect was yielded by his father. 
To his mother it seems not to have been requisite, 
80 far as a mother who earned her bread by charing 
could be kind to her eldest son, placed in the 
workhouse. The affection of the grandmother 
to the child amid their mutual sufferings, is one of 
many cases illustrative of the deep and pure love 
that may live and struggle on against abject and 
crushing disasters. 

Mr. Burnard, of the workhouse, was a kind and 
steady friend to Kitto,—encouraged his love of 
reading, lent him books, and promoted his intel- 
lectual advancement by evidently judicious counsel. 
In November, 1821, the workhouse lad was bound 
45 an apprentice to a person named Bowden, a boot 
aod shoemaker in Plymouth. He was a cruel and 
imperious employer—and the working-classes are 

d by the existence of such men amongst 


gsylum in the workhouse. He had nearly com- | 
ed his fifteenth year when he was thrust into | 





and overbearing to their inferiors in rank. He 
compelled this poor boy to labour for sixteen to 
eighteen hours in twenty-four: and struck him so 
frequently that the lad complained to Mr. Burnard, 
who applied to the magistrates, and they cancelled 
his indentures. 

The apprenticeship was a calamity, but it cleared 
the way for the future author to employment more 
agreeable to himself than boot or shoemaking. He 
was obliged to give evidence in writing before the 
magistrates, and the accuracy of his notes astonished 
some of these gentlemen, and gradually his case 
excited interest in the town. He returned to the 
workhouse and prosecuted shoemaking, and con- 
tinued his correspondence and journalising. His 
speculations on the plurality of worlds at the time 
are interesting. Of the moon, he wrote :— 


That is land, thought I, inhabited by thousands of beings 
of perhaps a different nature from oars, who had no devil to 
tempt, no sinning Adam, nor no Eve. Perhaps, for anght 
we know, they may be more wicked than we ;—yet it is 
more probable that they are more virtuous, and of course 
more happy. The large proportion of land gives us reason 
to suppose them “of one language and one speech,”—all 
one nation and brotherhood. There are no wars, murders, 
nor rapine: there are no tyrants nor slaves, 


Mr. George Harvey, the mathematician, and Mr. 
Nettleton, the proprietor of the “ Plymouth Weekly 
Journal,” succeeded, in 1823, in eliciting a public 
sympathy for the deaf essayist of the workhouse ; 
and an appeal in his favour having been circulated 
by a few gentlemen, he had free entrance at the 
Plymouth public library, and a sum was provided 
to defray the cost of his board and lodging with 
Mr. Burnard. ‘The seven gentlemen who acted on 
that committee all died before the person whom 
they so seasonably served—although he also died 
young. The following curious entry remains in the 
workhouse books: —* John Kitto discharged, 1823, 
July 17. Taken out under the patronage of the 
literati of the town.” 

After he was installed in the public library as a 
reader, Kitto improved his time. He read syste- 
matically and vigorously. His friends expected 
that he might procure a fellowship in one of the 
universities; and Mr. Flindell of the Western 
Luminary, Exeter, appears to have suggested that 
he might be employed as a missionary. Mr. Harvey, 
one of his early friends, thought that he might take 
orders, as deafness would not be a bar to a curacy. 
The natural supposition of the necessities and the 
proprieties in these professions is against both pro- 
jects. arly in 1824 he decided upon commencing 
the study of Latin. 

At this time Mr. Groves was pursuing success- 
fully the avocation of a dentist at Exeter. He was 
a man of a singularly benevolent disposition. 
Subsequently to the date named, 1824, having 
acquired an adequate property, be resigned his 
lucrative business, and became a missionary of the 
Gospel. Bagdad was the scene of his mission,— 
but we will reach all that afterwards. Mr. 
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Flindell, whom we have already mentioned, 
had shown one of Kitto’s letters to Mr. Groves, 


and told him his history. That gentleman at once | 


offered him a home in his own family—instruction 
in the mechanical department of his profession— 
£15 for the first and £20 for the second year, in 
return for a few hours’ employment daily. The 
remainder of his time was to be employed in pro- 
secuting his education. His friends at Plymouth 
advised the acceptance of this offer, and John Kitto, 
early in May, 1824, became an inhabitant of 
Exeter, a student of dentistry, and an assistant of 
Mr. Groves in his moral and religious enterprises. 
A short time afterwards, that gentleman entered 
himself a student at Trinity College, Dublin, not 


with the view of studying, but only to pass through | 


the university. During the residence of John 
Kitto in Exeter, he became devoted more intensely 
than before to the truths of Christianity. His 
friend of the Western Luminary—who seems to 
have been a very disinterested friend, had warued 
him against the hope that his moral essays would 
accomplish material good to anybody. Mr. Fleydell, 
believed that the Gospel alone could be useful, in 
the fullest sense, in the world. In Exeter, Mr. 
Kitto adopted his opinion. He became, as he puts 
the matter, a Christian enthusiast. This enthu- 
siasm, however, need proscribe neither moral nor 
political essays. They are good in their respective 


places—very good; and are improved by every 


infusion of vital Christianity until they become its 
application to the point discussed. Enthusiasm 
will never displace the necessity of applying Chris- 
tianity to the work in hand, whatever that may be. 
The religious world has a numerous class who 
appear to think with Fleydell and Kitto, thirty- 
two years since, that Christianity is in some way 
abstracted from the things of time. 


a most important, sense. Faith stands out bare by 
itself—bare and barren of anything whatever, we 
fear, until it produces the herbage and foliage and 
fruit of works—until it animates everything—until 
it pervades life—until it sways moral essays and 
moral practice in the country house, the workshop, 
home, and everywhere. Moral teaching, as it is 
termed, is not bad, but good, and may be the cause 
of much good in itself; yet if it take the place of 
something better, its character becomes changed. 
An essay on patience may be a very excellent 
paper. An essay written to prove that patience 
might save a soul would be a very dangerous, 
unless, in our times, a ridiculous document. 

Mr. Kitto’s residence at Exeter appears to have 
been a happy, improving, and useful time. His 
correspondence evinces a wider range. He writes 
no longer to Mr. Woolcombe, Mr. Lampen, and 
Mr. Harvey, in the language of dependence, but of 
gratitude. In August, 1524, he wrote :—*“ He 
would not hesitate to affirm that capital punish- 
ment, for any other crime than murder, is utterly 
discountenanced both by the letter and by the spirit 
of the Christian dispensation.” He lived to see 


They are, 
correct only in a very limited and narrow, although | 


EXETER AND ISLINGTON. 


| this opinion adopted in the law and practice of 
| his country. 

A short time after Kitto became an inmate of 
| Mr. Groves’ establishment at Exeter, Mr. Groves 
_ determined to relinquish his business and prosecute 
| missions to the heathen personally. We do not 
| meet with many examples of similar devotion to g 
great work—for Mr. Groves was married, had a 
family for whom he required to provide, and was 
successful in his profession. Mr. Kitto’s essay in 
dentistry was thus closed, for, although Mr. Groves 
offered to place him with a successful practitioner 
in the metropolis, yet he preferred an opening in 
connexion with the Church Missionary Society, and 
went to reside in its institution at Islington, while 
acquiring practice as a compositor in the office of 
Mr. Watts. He was employed in setting Arabic 
and Persian characters, and thought picking pye a 
tedious operation, as any other person in his cir. 
cumstances would have done. He was unsuccessful 
as a printer, so far as that he never considered the 
case and the composing-stick the business of life; 
and he was right in this estimate of his capabi- 
lities, but wrong in the impatience which separated 
him for a time from the Church Missionary 
Society—although by Mr. Groves’ exertions and 
good offices the connexion was soon renewed. He 
left England for Malta on the 20th June, 1827, and 
he reached the end of his first voyage on the 30th 
July. He was thus forty days in doing what now 
requires ten, and it is only twenty-nine years since. 
By the Marseilles route, a traveller from London 
could reach Malta in less than ten days, but an 
ordinary voyage round by Gibraltar, as Kitto went, 
would bring him there within that time. Merchant 
or Missionary can do much more work now than in 
1827. Before leaving England, and during his 
residence in London, although a dependent and 
very young man—certainly not twenty-one—he 
_ fell in love at church one day, and this was more 
excusable in his case than in that of many others, 
for as he could hear nothing, it is not wonderful if 
his eyes sought employment. A short time after- 
wards he met the person who had stolen his heart 
in the house of her mother, who kept a small shop. 
The meeting was accidental in the common accept- 
ance of the term, and Kitto’s suit appeared to be 
successful. An arrangement was made for the 
young woman to follow him to Malta, where they 
were to be married. However, a short time after 
his departure she changed her mind, and i 
another lover. The disappointment was felt severely 
by her friend in Malta, and he wrote in desolate 
language of his sufferings. The biographer appears 
to blame the lady, and writes that she regretted 
this step before her death; but the proposal did 
not indicate great sobriety of mind in the circum- 
stances, and although promises should not be made 
rashly, yet being made should not be broken, still, 
a postponement of this marriage would have been 
extremely wise, for the bridegroom, as we may 
term him, since the banns were published, had 0 
settled mode of life, and his connexion with the 
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Charch Missionary Society at Malta, ‘terminated 
in Jess than eighteen months after his arrival in the 


It may be clearly demonstrated that, except for 
this cross in the channel of his love, Mr. Kitto had 
never been a Scriptural expositor or a person of 
mach note in the world. The committee of the 
Church Missionary Society imagined that he did 
not adhere strictly at Malta to his bargain with 
them. They wished to employ him as an Arabic 
and Greek compositor, and they believed that his 
leisure was too much occupied with literature. A 
missionary society should rather encourage than 

ress literary tendencies; but Mr. Bickersteth 
believed that Kitto could not work adequately at 
his case on account of his activity at the desk. 
Mr. Groves justified Mr. Bickersteth, and Kitto 
was ordered home. 

The chapter of this biography that relates his 
Malta experiences is chiefly occupied with his own 
correspondence. Some parts of his letters might 
have been corrected or repressed.. He says of the 
first ship that arrived from Navarino,—‘“ The cap- 
tain is killed, and only nine of her crew remain 
unkilled ar unwounded.” Such was, doubtless, the 
report at the moment among tlie newsmongers of 
Malta, but we cannot recollect that anything so 
terrible occurred at Navarino, or in any other 
battle, although the statement of so good authority 
may be considered satisfactory anno 2457. He 
had a shrewd view of the Greek character, and 
writes thus, “there is something to say on both 
sides. Classical enthusiasm has led people, if not 
nations, to forget many things in this affair, which 
they would have recollected in another case. It 
has been forgotten, too, that the Greeks of the 
olden time, and the Greeks of our own time, are 
two very, very different people.” The Western 
Powers are now well acquainted with that differ- 
ence, but the Greeks have certainly not had fair 
play ; and they may improve. “ Per ardua”’ is the 
motto of this volume. They were true words of 
its subject. He began work as a mason’s assistant. 
Afterwards, in and out of the workhouse, he 
wrought as a shoemaker ; but he had collected old 
iron and rope-ends; he had painted sketches in 
water-colours, and written placards for a few pence, 
in the intervals between his labours in stone and in 
leather. Then he wrought as a maker of artificial 
teeth for a season. Next he had acquired, we 
may presume, tolerable proficiency as a compositor 
i mysterious and unknown characters. Now, in 
1829, in his 25th year, again cast upon the world, 
he proposed to open a circulating library and a 
Stationers shop in a suburb of Plymouth. The idea 
Was very unhappy, because he could not hear, and 
all his customers would not have liked the trouble 
of writing their wants. He was delivered from 
this snare again by Mr. Groves, who was interested 
in his welfare, although busied with preparations 
for his departure to Bagdad with his family. He 
obtained for Mr. Kitto employment as a compositor 
in Oriental languages, from Mr. Synge, of Glanmore 








Castle, Wicklow, who was printing, at his residence 
in Devonshire, some Hebrew works. The situation 
was accepted ; but before entering upon the dis- 
charge of its duties, Mr. Kitto went up to London, 
in order to see his steadiest and most useful friend 
before his departure for the East. The biographer 
says:— One evening, while conversing on his 
projected mission, Mr. Groves said, Will you 
come ?” hardly expecting that the question would 
be taken in earnest. ‘To his surprise, Kitto an- 
swered ‘Yes.’ This one word determined, under 
Providence, the complexion of his future life.’ He 
had long sought employment as a missionary, 
although he was physically disqualified from its 
prosecution, for, while he could speak his own lan- 
guage, yet, hearing no sound, he could not acquire a 
foreign language sufficiently well to address an 
audience or even to converse with individuals. The 
capacity in which he accompanied Mr. Groves, as 
tutor to his sons, seemed also out of his walk ; but 
that gentleman probably thought that some certain 
disadvantages were balanced fully by qualifications 
at least equally certain. The party were conveyed 
by sea to St. Petersburgh in the Osprey yacht, 
belonging to Mr. Paget, an Irish gentleman, who 
was desirous evidently of assisting the mission. 
From St. Petersburgh they travelled to Moscow, 
and from thence to Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, 
onwafds to Tabreez, and through Koordistan to 
Bagdad. They passed six months on the journey, 
but they certainly proceeded much after the 
fashion of an Edinburgh gentleman, who, anxious to 
reach Glasgow, should travel by the North 
British and Midland lines of railway to Rugby, and 
thence by the Trent Valley and the London and 
North-Western onwards to Carlisle and Glasgow. 
It is a long route, but pleasant. The reason for 
this detour is not stated, but it assisted to give 
Mr. Kitto that personal knowledge of Oriental 
affairs which he afterwards turned to good account. 
The volume embraces his journal by the way, and 
it is extremely interesting, but we must refer to 
the work for his impressions of Russia and Persia. 
For the benefit of those persons who imagine that 
some insuperable barrier of nature exists between 
Russia and the South or East, we may mention 
that the journey from Astrachan to Tiflis, through 
the Caucasus, occupied the cavalcade—a numerous 
party, with their carriages—almost exactly one 
month, but they travelled at a very slow pace ; 
from Tiflis to Tabreez occupied another month ; and 
from Tabreez to Bagdad a third month, but they 
lingered by the way. When an army have reached 
Bagdad they may find a way to the East or to the 
South. 

Mr. Kitto’s residence in the modern Assyrian 
capital comprised a period of nearly three years, 
and afforded ample opportunities of studying 
Oriental habits and manners during a plague, and 
during a siege ; in peace and in war; in adversity 
and in prosperity. : 

The ninth commences with the 
of Kitto’s residence at Bagdad. The party 
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whom he travelled arrived at this celebrated city 
in the latter part of 1829. He remained there 
until neatly the same date of 1832. He was 
therefore a resident in the city of Caliphs for nearly 
three years, We meet in this biography with 
fewer particulars respecting Bagdad and the Tigris 
than we expected, since the work is rather a 
collection of letters and journals than a narrative. 
“The houses” we learn with regret “ swarm with 
vermin; mosquitoes all the year round, but most in 
rummer. They are, however, not so abundant as 
in Malta, and in the country between the Volga 
and the mountains. Fleas swarm even in the most 
cleanly houses, for a month or six weeks about the 
commencement of summer, but we are not made 
aware of their existence for the rest of the year; 
during that season even English ladies are not 
ashamed to complain of them. Scorpions are not 
numerous in the houses.” The last sentence 
contains a very happy assurance indeed to persons 
who may have business in Bagdad, and an antipathy 
to scorpions at the same time. 

Mr. Groves had established a school at Bagdad, 
and it progressed remarkably—for Major Taylor, 
the British resident, was favourable to the scheme, 
and it was supported by abundant means. Troubles, 
however, seemed to spring out of the very dust. 
Civil war, inundations, and the plague marked the 
time of Kitto’s residence in Bagdad with peculiar 
difficulties. The plague twice smote the city, but 
the first attack in 1831 was most fatal. Nearly all 
the native teachers died. ‘‘ At the commencement 
of the plague, Major Taylor proposed to go to the 
mountains,” and offered to take Mr. Groves and 
his party with them, but the offer was declined. 
The resident was ultimately unable to leave, but he 
offered to accommodate Mr. Groves and his family 
in his own house, which being on the river’s bank 
would always be supplied with water, even after 
the water carriers should cease to ply; but this 
kindness was also declined gratefully. The plague 
appeared early in the Major’s house, and he with 
his family embarked on the river, with the intention 
of proceeding downwards to Bussorah; but Mr. 
Groves with his family remained behind, and were 
the only English in Bagdad during the crisis of the 
plague. We have not quoted largely from this 
work; for that is inconsistent with the rough 
skeich of Mr. Kitto’s life, which we proposed only 
as an inducement to a perusal of the book; yet the 
illness and death of Mrs. Groves so much affected 
the interests of Kitto—moreover, was so mourn- 
ful in that strange land, and stranger time, that we 
extract his own account of this calamity to him, 
and to the family with whom he was so much 
associated, to whom he was deeply indebted, in the 
language of one of his letters :— 


On Saturday, May 7th Mrs. Groves complained of a pain 
in her head and back, which might not, at any other time, 
have occasioned much alarm, but which now occasioned 

is was not unfounded, as, on the following 
was distinctly ascertained to be the 
. Groves could trace no other source of 
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contagion than himself, he had no doubt that he should be 
attacked, and had the hard prospect of leaving his young 
family and affairs in the hands of a deaf-man, unacquainted 
with the language, and quite ignorant of managing business 
in these countries. However, he gave me instructions as 
to my proceedings, should I be spared, and he and his wife 
taken, with bills to pay the expenses of my journey with the 
children to England; and whilst he must naturally haye 
regretted that he could not leave them in more efficient 
hands, he seemed thankful that I was here to take the 
charge. Mr. Groves then cut himself off from communi. 
cation with us. I had the little boys entirely in my room, 
and shared with the woman the nursing of the baby, Mr, 
Groves attended on Mrs. Groves, and allowed no one ely: 
te approach her. He ate separately from us, and I was 
much affected with the struggle it at times cost his affectionate 
heart to abstain from caressing his little ones. At prayers, 
he read to us and prayed through the window, finally— 
before this I was pained to see him rise up hastily after 
prayers, and retire without kissing the little boys as usual; 
and at other times, to observe the emotion with which he 
shook his head, and turned away, when the dear little baby 
held out her hands craving to go to him. 

For myself, when I contemplated the possibility of being 
left in this responsible and difficult situation, I was greatly 
oppressed, and prayed earnestly that Mr. Groves, at least, 
might be spared. And I was persuaded that he would be 
so, and I am so persuaded ; hence I did not press on him for 
more particular information, on some points, than it occurred 
to him to give me. 

On Monday night, late, Mr.Groves came to my room and 
told me that Mrs. G. was much better, and had spoken and 
asked for food, which she had not before done. She was 
persuaded she should recover; but what ever might be the 
result, she was prepared to feel that the Lord would do all 
things well. She continued better the following day, and 
Mr. Groves seems to have entertained some hope she would 
recover (so willing are we to believe what we wish), not- 
withstanding that his acquaintance with the medical symp- 
toms, particularly of a peculiar look in the eyes, led his 
understanding to a different conclusion. But on Tuesday 
evening she became delirious, and generally was sleepy, so 
that she could not answer any question that required the 
slightest exertion of thought, till Friday, when she was 
evidently in a dying condition; and on Saturday forenooa 
she died, just a week from the attack. 

Mrs. Groves was interred a few hours after her decease, 
and the things she had used were burnt. It went very 
sharply to my heart, to see the corpse of so good a friend, 
brought out, wound up in the way of the country, in a sheet, 
without a coffin, and laid on a sort of grating made of palm 
branches which was fastened on horscback with cords, by 
two strange men, who took it away for interment with little 
ceremony. No one followed her beloved remains to the 
grave, and no funeral rites were performed there—indeed, 
we know not the spot of her interment—but our hearts fol- 
lowed her, not to the grave, but to the throne of the heavenly 
King, where she appears certainly not the least brilliant 
gem among the jewels of his kingdom. 


Mrs. Groves was the only member of the mission 
family who died in that plague. The success of 
the mission must have been affected greatly by the 
event. It altered the course of Mr. Kitto in life, 
and among other objects that may have been 
served by this affliction, it probably brought bim to 
England in time to join Charles Knight in his 
cheap publication schemes. Mr. Groves could not 
continue to keep his children in Bagdad after their 
mother’s death, and they were sent home for their 
education, so that Mr. Kitto’s work as a tator was 
no longer requisite, and he was evidently incapable 
of missionary work in a different field. ; 
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It may not be uninteresting to quote a short 
‘on of his account of the plague, which appears 
to have almost devastated the city, and to have 
far more fatal, but slower and more solemn in 
its tread, than cholera. We are destitute of any 
good works on the origin of these epidemics of 
death and terror in the East. The plague at Bag- 
dad did not run a rapid course. Mrs. Groves was 
ill eight days before her death. The terror preva- 
lent for contagion, and the absence of European 
titioners of medicine, deprives us of any correct 
record of the symptoms and their progress ; but it 
is natural to suppose that this disease, like others, 
might yield to medical treatment, if applied 
promptly. The plague had in’ former, a wider 
range than in modern, times. We seldom hear 
of its prevalence out of the lands between the 
Indus and the Mediterranean ; but a few cen- 
turies since it swept over Europe. Traditions of 
its appearance in America before the arrival of the 
exist, and they are confirmed by the 
ruins of cities, indicating that a numerous popula- 
tion inhabited their sites. The manners of the 
Mahommedan population may, in conjunction with 
the climate, explain the cause of this terrible dis- 
ease. Upon the Euphrates and the Tigris the land 
is often flooded. The waters remain to evaporate, 
and the country consists largely of sand and swamp. 
A similar condition exists in Egypt. The miasma 
formed by these exhalations may collect up to a 
point which becomes fatal; yet that would not 
explain the intermittent nature of these tempests 
of death. 
We quote Mr. Kitto’s statement “of the Plague 
in Bagdad :”’— 


I mentioned in my last, that a yard adjoining our honse 
had been opened as a grave-yard ; in the day or two follow- 
ing no less than eighty or a hundred graves were dug in 
it, every body in a separate grave, so far as I saw, and 
neatly wrapped up in white linen, though I have been told 
of the bodies being buried just as they died. This is much 
less revolting than the pictures which the plague in London 
exhibited, of a vast number of bodies tumbled from carts into 
& common grave. 

However, when the calamity increased, when four or five 
thousand died in a day, the people seemed to relinquish, in 
despair, the endeavour to bury their dead. They cast them 
into the river, and Mr. Groves saw great numbers of dead 
bodies floating down the stream. Those who died in the 
streets were left there unburied, and the horrid spectacle 
was presented, of bodies lying about half devoured by dogs. 
The heart sickens to contemplate the scenes of misery which 
this devoted city presented, and still presents; not from the 
plague alune, but from the inundation, which has swept 
away a great many houses on the banks of the river, and 
by filling the cellars farther in the city, and ing the 
supports of the arches, has caused the walls of the houses 
above these cellars to fall into them. 
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effective population is even greater than a numerical estimate 
will exhibit, when it is considered that the plague is awfally 
discriminating in its attacks, delighting to bring low the 
strength and pride of man, bat sparing the feeble, the very 
young, and the very old. Hence the great number of parent- 
less little ones, and of many venerable oaks, deprived of all 
their wide-spreading and flourishing branches. The price of 
human labour became, in consequence, six times its former 
value, and it was often not easy to get a thing done for money 
at all, as I may, by-and-bye, have more particular occasion to 
mention. I is a very awful employment to watch the pro- 
gress of a plague. It is almost impossible not to personify 
in idea the agent of destraction as the Bible does, and as the 
Mohammedans do. We behold the agent of destruction first 
striking a few. Then he kindles gradually into fary, and his 
mighty arm smites thousands each day, and few recover from 
the wounds he inflicts. But at last, his arm seems to wax 
gradually feeble—the blows are fewer, and so weak, that 
many recover, till, finally, the few who are smitten feel no 
more than a transient and slight indisposition, and then his 
bared and outstretched arm sinks wearily down to be raised 
no more. This has been the process in the present instance, 
and such the case generally is. 


This is a very beautiful idea—one, that is to 
say, of dark, grave, and sombre beauty; yet we are 
bound to trace causes. Disease has seed, and it has 
soil. Men furnish both; and the cultivation and 
drainage of a country, or the sewerage and ventila- 
tion of a town, have often and remarkably arrested 
disease, and extended the longevity of the inhabit- 
ants. The same good offices may be rendered to 
the world at large, but before that can be done all 
men must fall into our plans. The accomplishment 
of that object will be difficult if mankind continue 
to entertain their present prejudices and stubborn- 
ness ; for it is sometimes impossible to obtain the co- 
operation of the next parish ; while the atmosphere 
is common property, and gentlemen in the clubs of 
Pall-Mall may breathe air poisoned on the Tigris. 
The probability illustrates our helpless condition. 

A tremendous inundation accompanied and 
aggravated the plague at Bagdad in 1831. 
night “seven thousand houses were thrown down, 
and fifteen thousand persons, chiefly sick of the 
plague, were buried in the ruins.” The Tigris 
effected more complete ruin ih 1831, at Bagdad, 
than the Rhone and the Saone, at Lyons, in 1856 
but no subscriptions were proposed in England for 
the suffering Arabs. We scarcely knew of 
matter, for the scene was some hundreds of miles 
farther to the East than the Rhone. 

The inundation and the plague were 
a siege, which continued for several 
Sultan desired to place a new Pacha in 
the man in possession had a 
his place, and his successor was 
him by bombardment, Very little inj 
tained by the city; indeed little was 
injured. The besiegers were successful 
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persons. He met General tym Chesney, 
while he was engaged on of rivers 
terminating in the Persian Gait which led to the 


present measures for converting the Euphrates into 

a great commercial channel. He made the voyage 
down the Tigris in company with Mr., now Sir 
John, McNeill, the Crimean Commissioner ; and 
who writes of him in a very kind tone. Lady Mc- 
Neill was a sister of the late Professor Wilson ; 
and she appears to have entertained a very high 
idea of Mr. Kitto’s capabilities before they were 

iated by the world. He was cured of fever 
in the capital of Persia, upon his return to England, 
by the prompt remedies of the late Sir Alexander 
Burnes, whose death at Cabul, ten years afterwards, 
was a serious loss to Anglo-Indian diplomacy and 
science. 

After a person has been engaged in several pro- 
fessions, he feels ever ready to change his hand; 
and when Kitto proposed to return home, he con- 
templated an editorial or a tutorial engagement. 
The loss of hearing incapacitated him for either 
position in one respect ; but the necessity of com- 
municating with Mr. Groves’ sons, by writing, had 
rendered them so proficient scribes in composing, 
and in the mechanical department, that Mr. Kitto 
began to consider deafness advantageous in a tutor. 

‘He left Bagdad on the 18th of September, 
1832, in company with Mr. F. W. Newman, now 
Professor Newman, of the University College. 
They travelled towards Persia, and reached Teheran 
on the 13th October. The party remained in this 
modern capital of Persia until the 5th November, 
and proceeded onwards to Tabreez, where they 
arrived on the 23rd of the same month, travelling 
by short stages. This city is the centre of a large 
population, and Mr. Kitto writes—“I think we 
were not much short of an hour in travelling 
between the walls of the gardens and orchards, and 
the general outskirts of the town, before we came 
to its gates.’ They rested for one week at 
Tabreez, and then, on the 1st December, Mr. Kitto 
left with Mr. Shepherd, whom he had met in 
Persia, on their way to Trebizond. Mr. Shepherd 
had been connected with the embassy to Persia, 
and he was proceeding to England with the view of 
engaging in mercantile pursuits. He had another 
object, of which we shall hear more by-and-by ; and 
he reached England only to die in one of its bays. 
He never placed his foot again upon its soil. As 
they moved slowly onwards upon December the 8th, 
they passed Diadin, “a large and po pulous village, 
partly of Armenians, partly of Koords;” 

“ close by Disdia Seles «Lenn chocath at Sh naan 
clear water, shallow, and easily stepped over. This 

is the Euphrates.” And Kitto says, “ r stood 
astride it a moment and then stepped over.” The 
water, he adds, is more pleasant than any he had 
ever tasted, and at the fountain the village maidens 
were drawing water in vessels of “truly classical 
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volume. Eight days afterwards they arrived 
Erzeroum, the capital of Armenia. He says, “the 
town appears to stretch a mile and a half or two 
miles, with the fortress precisely in the centre. 
Villages appeared skirting the mountains, 9 
whose foot Erzeroum lies, and the plain, so far as 
could be judged under its snowy mantle, seemed 
cultivated throughout. At about five or six miles 
from the town we crossed the Euphrates on ay 
acute bridge of one arch!” The river of Kars is jn 
reality a branch of the Euphrates, but we are not 
certain that the river which Mr. Kitto now passed 
was the branch of which he had formerly seen the 
fountain. After a rough journey on mules the 
travellers reached Trebizond on the 11th January, 
1833. They did not leave that place till the 1st 
of March, for either they were not anxious to tra- 
vel rapidly, or the business of the Kuxine was not 
then conducted upon a large scale like that we 
have known in the past two years; and they 
entered the Bosphorus on the evening of the 7th, 
making a very tedious voyage. At Constantinople 
they made another stay, and only left on the 14th 
April, in a vessel freighted with specie and silk, 
The Captain amused them with a narrative of his 
exertions in the suppression of piracy, and the 
perils they might expect to encounter from the 
assaults of the Greeks, or a mutiny of their own 
sailors; but they were delivered from all dangers, 
and duly reached England on the 5th of June, 
having caught sight of land on the 2nd, while 
running up channel. The ship was put into qua- 
rantine in Stangate Creek, for twenty-six days, and 
Mr. Shepherd, who had gradually sunk during the 
voyage, died. He was buried in England. Mr. 
Kitto had been on “confidential terms” with this 
gentleman, and he called on a lady to whom Mr, 
Shepherd was engaged. A little romance runs 
through the expositor’s love experiences. He 
sympathised with the sorrows of the lady, and en- 
deavoured to administer consolation. The end of 
the proceeding was that she became Mrs. Kitto, 
and was in every way more competent to assist, and 
more likely to sympathise in her husband’s future 
life than the person for whom he mourned. so bit- 
terly at Malta. 

The traveller’s Oriental wanderings were over. 
He established himself in Islington, the great 
northern suburb of London; and having formed a 
connexion with Mr. Knight was very liberally paid 
for contributions to the Penny Magazine, and other 
works. We feel no inclination even to wre 
his own volumes. They number nearly thirty, in 
addition to his periodical works consisting of the 
“ Pictorial Bible ” and the “ Journal of Sacred Lite- 
rature.” They were all written within 20 years. 
They were all successful, or with few exceptions 
successful, and useful. We have a higher 
of the “ Daily Bible Illustrations ” than is expe 
by Dr. Eadie in his critical estimate of Dr 
life and writings; for in course of his literary 
career, a German University conferred on him the 
title. Dr. Eadie states that his works deal more 
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with the surfaces of Scripture than with its difli- 
qalties. Through his last works especially, a steady 
yein of practical observation runs, glowing with 
glid sense, if not always sparkling with gems of 

‘as, He was a layman, cut off from the schools 

theology b his deafness, and he escaped their 
: We assure his professional admirers that 
his * Daily Bible Illustrations” closely resemble 
the style of preaching that hearers would relish. 
Oar pulpits, and with all possible respect we say 

ially our Scotch pulpits, are too much occu- 

with difficulties, establishing a doctrine that 
all the hearers believe, or grappling with an error 
that none of them believe; while they rather need 
to be made not only hearers of the word, but also 
doers ; and if more of the hearers were doers, we 
would have fewer persons in the land who belong 
to neither of these classes. 

The “Journal-of Sacred Literature,” which Dr. 
Kitto conducted for some time, was never popular. 
It was during his editorial supervision of its con- 
tents, his property, and a very bad property it was, 
which involved him in serious pecuniary difficulties 
and losses. 

The interruption of his transactions with Mr. 
Knight was also a great loss to him. They had 
been conducted in a liberal spirit by that gentle- 
man, and some time elapsed before he found 
another publisher, In 1841 he wrote.a “ History of 
Palestine” and subsequently the “ Cyclopedia of 
Biblical Literature,” for Messrs. A. and C. Black, 
of Edinburgh. His leading works have commanded 
alarge sale, and yet he lived in embarrassing pecu- 
niary circumstances for several years. Early in 
1847 he wished to place his two sons in Christ’s 
Hospital or St. Paul’s School, but he was not suc- 
cessful until three years after that period. In 
February of that year he writes to a friend— 

I heard, last week, that there is a general impression in 
the city of my being a very rich man. I accept this as an 
acknowledgement that one whose works have been so well 
received by the public ought to be so. So I might have 


been, probably, if I had commenced my career with any 
capital, to enable me to retain the copyright of my own 


If he had retained their copyright, the works 
might have been less productive than they were ; 
yet his readers, who were many, will be astonished 
to learn from Dr. Eadie’s essay, that at times this 
mecessful author wanted the means of purchasing 
dinner for his family, that at others his daily 
expenses were met by the sale of his books; 
although he was not an extravagant man, either in 
his domestic or personal payments, except in the 
matter of books, which were necessaries of his 
trade. His family consisted of nine children, two 
—the elder and the younger—died before himself, 
at Cannstatt, in Germany, in 1854. His domestic 
expenditure must have been very considerable, yet 
nO reason exists for supposing that it was not re- 
stricted to the limits compatible with his position. 

-terrace, where he lived in Islington, is 
not an expensive street, or, rather, part of a street, 
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He removed to Woking, in 1845, to save money, 
and, therefore, had not taken a higher priced resi- 
dence. From Woking he ultimately returned to 
Camden Town, before quitting London for Cann- 
statt, from which he never was to return. His 
difficulties commenced with the interruption of Mr. 
Knight's business, and his consequent want of em- 
ployment for one year. His “ Journal of Sacred 
Literature ” increased his embarassments, for its 
publication was attended by a severe loss. Mr. 
Woolcombe, and some of his other friends in Ply- 
mouth, assisted him in discharging the debts that 
he had contracted, but it is disheartening to find 
an industrious and successfal author in want of 
this assistan¢e. If a stone-mason, or a compositor, 
had worked his sixteen hours daily as a journey- 
man, and been proportionately economical in his 
expenditure, he would have died rich. Kitto as- 
scribes his defective remuneration to the class of 
works on which he was engaged. The religious world 
buy less freely, pay less liberally, than the profane. 
That is his theory. We confess, however, that it 
is not ours. He was merely unsuccessful in his 
own speculations, while it would be easy to name 
men of less abilities who have made little fortunes 
ina similar walk. A sectarian, of course, succeeds 
better in this world than a man of catholic and en- 
larged spirit. Flatter a party and they will pay 
for the deception—speak only the truth, even in 
love—and it will be spoken to little pecuniary 
purpose. 

His connexion with Mr. Oliphant, of Edinburgh, 
as a publisher, commenced only in 1849. Their 
intercourse appears to have been of an extremely 
agreeable and friendly description. The “ Daily 
Bible Illustrations” were published by them, and the 
work had a good circulation. The volumes have 
reached third editions; but they are cheap, and 
should have sold to a much larger extent. We 
remember a very distinguished Presbyterian minis- 
ter recommended them to us, by saying that he 
always read one of them as a commencement of his 
daily engagements. Dr. Kitto was a member of 
the Established Church of England, yet his works 
appear to have been more appreci 
Presbyterians of Ireland and Scotland, 
Dissenters of than among his 
munion. Sir John McNiell, who had 
Dr. Kitto, stated in a public i 
burgh, that he never knew, until he 
denominational connexion. Mr. 
intimate friend, was a person of s 
wearied with sectarian separations, necessary 
they have been. 
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the Irish Presbyterian Church. This I owe to the kind 
exertions of Dr. M‘Knight. I sent it to Lord Melgund 
- immediately, and in a day or two his Lordship wrote to say 
that the consideration of all claims had been postponed to 


October.” 


Dr. M‘Knight, who is mentioned as the author 
of the Memorial, has wrought his own way through 
difficulties to acquaintance with Oriental languages, 
and sympathised readily, and, as we see, very effec- 
tively, with those of this expositor. The application 
was successful, and Lord John Russell intimated to 
Kitto on the 17th December, the pension we have 
named. Itexpired with his life, andhis Scotch friends, 
of whom he had many, although he never was in 
Scotland, had arranged, early in 1854, to form some 
permanent fund, in the hope of permitting him to 
rest for a season from labour, necessary for the 
support of his family, but certainly destructive to 
a valuable life. Dr. Golding Bird had communi- 
cated with Mr. Oliphant on the subject. That 
gentleman entered very warmly into the proposal, 
which was carried out in Scotland, so far as absolute 
work was requisite, chiefly by Dr. Goold, of Edin- 
burgh; and before any meeting of his friends 
occurred there, a cofamittee with the same intention 
was formed in London. 

These subscriptions produced a sum of £1,600; 
of which £600 was consumed in the removal of 
Dr. Kitto and his family to Germany, and in other 
expenses connected with his sickness. For several 
years he had been afflicted by depressing headaches. 
The pain in his case was continuous and inéessant, 
depriving him entirely of power to work. A shock 
of paralysis had weakened him, and early in 1854, 
a still more serious notice told him that he must 
resign his literary occupations for a time ; and it 
was to be for ever. Then his friends in London 
and Scotland furnished the means, and in the way 
we have explained. He had many friends, and he 
had often received, as in the commencement of his 
career his afflictions required, assistance. The 
necessity, after twenty years of labour and nearly 
thirty volumes of published works, was deplorable. 
Still, we fear that comparative want is the common 
doom to many who work for the public good. The 
business does not pay nearly so well as the sale of 
beer or gin. Still, if Dr. Kitto’s readers had paid 
6s. instead of 5s. for each volume of his “ Daily 
Illustrations,” the difference would have equalled 
the subscription in his behalf; but his readers 
would not have paid the price, and the publishers 
exercised their discretion wisely in fixing it at 5s., 
for, while some of his works required the careful 
study of many months before they were com- 
menced, yet they were copied with slight change 
in the United States. Under this dilution they 
returned to sell as “ Barnes’ Notes on Job,” and 
similar reprints, which any publisher in England or 
Scotland could use; for they paid nothing either 
to the original manufacturer, or even the industrious 
and ingenious transcriber for his additions and 
alterations. 

Dr. Kitto’s domestic life was a happy one, 





Many persons suffering from his deprivation anq 
subsequent trials would have exhibited a sulle, 
temperament ; but he escaped the temptation, He 
had a warm trust in God; and, although Dr. Eadie 
tells somewhat pleasantly an anecdote respecting 
one day’s dinner, for which no beef could be 
procured, still there was bread—the literal promise. 

He was naturally a kindhearted man, who found 
opportunities of giving cway a portion of his earp. 
ings, when they were considerable ; for although 
he could not hear tales of distress, yet he did see 
distress itself. A considerable portion of his work 
could not have been done if he had not received 
some assistance from his family, and especially 
from Mrs, Kitto, who was peculiarly qualified to 
assist him, Their family were exempted long from 
some trials. It was a numerous family, yet the 
close of 1854 came in a foreign land before any 
breaches were made in their household. Then, 
indeed, Shireen, their eldest daughter, died early in 
October, while Henry Harlow Kitto, their youngest 
son, only ten months old, had been taken away in 
the previous month. The separation of the father 
from his “first and last child” was to be very 
short. He had sought relaxation when his time 
was past. Probably the death of those children 
accelerated his own departure. His life at Cam. 
statt, except for the melancholy circumstances in 
which he went there, might have been pleasant, and 
tended to restore his health. He thus describes it 
in a letter to Mr. Oliphant, dated the 18th Sep- 
tember, 1854 :— 

The Doctors here agree that I am likely to realise great 
benefit from these changes. They discourage the use of 
medicine, but direct the use of the mineral waters, whieh 
abound in this place. There are numerous springs more or 
less impregnated with iron. I repair to one of them, which 
is close by, and take two tumblers full of the water, and then 
saunter about a little till breakfast. In the evening this 
operation is repeated. This “ sauerwasser,” as they call it, 
is very mild, but after a course of it, Iam to repair to another 
spring, whose waters are more stimulating. The heat here 
is so intense, that it would scarcely be possible to be out, 
excepting morning and evening, were it not for the shady 
places and avenues of trees—one reaching to the King’s 
garden in Stuttgart, which the care of the Government, for 
the delectation of the people, has provided. Cannstatt isa 
very delightful place, in a kind of dell of the valley of the 
Neckar, which flows within a few yards of our windows; 
and the hills beyond which, full in our view, are laid out a 
a royal park, with a palace used as a picture-gallery. Upon 
the whole, the place seems to suit our needs fully as much 
as we expected. The essential necessaries of life are cheap, 
though many things are dear. The educational advantages 
are great, and we have been favoured with kind friends, 
ready and anxious to help us through all our initiatory difii- 
culties. The climate is, however, more extreme than 1 
should have desired—the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter being both intense. I can, however, sustain heat 
better than cold, and I must confess I look forward to the 
approaching winter with considerable dread. 


His daughter Shireen was in her twenty-first 
year at her death, and sympathized in all ber 
father’s pursuits. He writes upon the 18th 
October— 


I forbear to tell you of the many things this dear child 
was to do for me, and with me, “when she got well;” ua 
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[am not yet strong enough to dwell upon the close afhnities | 
| ever passing within, might be inferred from the glowing 


of miod and character, and the ever ready and quick appre- 
bension on her part, which drew her very near to me, and 
rendered my intercourse with her a delight. But all this is 
over. Year after year, week after week, I am bereaved of 


my children ; and other trials—frustrated purposes, loss of | 


health, loss of means, expatriation from the land I love,— | could understand him, had themselves so little io say, or were 


ali these, though heavy, seem light in comparison. God | so discouraged by the slow process of finger-talk, and the 


help me—and I assuredly know and believe that, even with 
this large addition to my afflictions, He does aud will help 
me, and that His help is sufficient for me in all things. 


The father and mother expected Shireen’s death, 
yet they scarcely knew how to communicate the 
danger; and her mother says that the task was 

to them. She told her mother that she had 
dreamed one night that the Dean of Cannstatt 
came and told her she would die in a fortnight. 
Her death occurred on the day named in her dream. 
The influence of the circumstance operating on an 
imagination weakened by disease in producing the 
event cannot be ascertained. 

Dr. Kitto’s life in England was, upon the whole, 
a cheerful period, notwithstanding his numerous 
anxieties and troubles. The following description 
of his mode of life has been partly furnished, by 
Mrs. Kitto, to his biographer :-— 


Dr. Kitto’s intercourse with the grown up members of his 
own household was carried on by means of finger-talking; 
and it is an amusing instance of the imitative faculty, that 
his little ones, when they were nine or ten months old, 
seldom or never failed when they caught sight of him, to 
hold up their tiny hands, as they noticed was done by their 
elders. When four or five years old, they began to under- 
stand how it was that this mimic show was not effective as 
amedium of making known their wants and wishes, As 
they grew older, their father delighted in employing them 
as his assistants in his gardening operations; eacli one had 
his or her apportioned labour, and was amply rewarded by 
the signs of his approbation. Their good or bad behaviour 
was generally recorded in a book, and a settlement for or 
against them made on a fixed day. They so well understood 
the principles on which this account was kept that they 
hever, or rarely, questioned the justice of his decisions, or 
attempted self-justification. He was keenly alive to every 
little thing that might contribate to their enjoyment. No 
birthday ever passed without some trifling present from him, 
combined, as no doubt this practice was, with the recollec- 
tions of his own early days, and of his fond grandmother. 

There was one spot, however, which his children were 
tarly taught to regard as sacred—the library. Within its 
Preciacts, no one, save Mrs, Kitto, was allowed to touch any- 
thing. By degrees, however, this prohibition was relaxed 
ia favour of his eldest daughter, to the extent of her being 
tometimes allowed to clear the teble, and replace the books 
00 the shelves. She received written directions how to 
peifor n this service, which were sometimes expressed in very 
Comic terms, 

As the children grew older, they were greatly hindered in 
ters to their fatner, by their own disiaclination to finger- 
talking, and the liability to which it exposed them of being 
Misunderstood. Even they could feel how inadequate a 
Bediam it is for conveying anything involving emotion and 
“atiment. They were sometimes almost thrown into 
Paroxysms of anger, on finding how abortive all their attempts 
vere to hold intercourse by this method. 

The above is a very slight and imperfect sketch of what 
Dr. Kiito was as a parent. His social qualities will be best 

tibed in Mrs. Kittu’s own language : —“I desire to give 
tome idea of my dear husband’s habits with friends, but I 
fod the task somewhat difficult. No one who ever saw that 
toble brow, aud that eye lighted up witu intelligence, could 
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That bright thoughts were 


doubt his social powers. 


expression of his featares, even when unattered by his lips. 
In ordinary company he was far from comfortable, and could 
only take refuge in a book. Most of his friends thought 
they might enjoy hearing him talk—that is, the few who 


still more cumbrous resource of pen and paper, that they 
seldom or ever made the effort to speak. Thus he was 
generally left to himself reading, or while watching an op- 
portunity to speak, perhaps incurring the mortification of 
finding that he had interrupted some one. When he met 
with literary characters, or men of real information, he kept 
them continually writing, often catching with his quick eye, 
the meaning of their answers, before they were fully written. 
He had oue friend who was capable of keeping him in a state 
of continued excitement. Though I could execute the finger- 
talk with great rapidity, I could never read it; so that I 
could only guess at what had been said by other persons from 
the tenor of my hasband’s remarks. I was always aware 
when the compary was irksome to him. Husbands are not 
clever at hiding their feelings from their wives ; and I could 
easily discern his, which often made me quite as miserable as 
himself. I felt that he ought not to be made to feel his in- 
firmity, which was always the case when he was out of 
his library. 

Dr. Kitto’s death occurred on the 25th Nov., 
1854. His illuess for nearly twenty-four hours 
before his departure was apparently painful, but 
only for that time. He died at an age when more 
volumes might have been expected from his pen— 
in the manhood of intellectual life, if that mind had 
not been overwrought; but he had finished the work 
appointed for him to do on earth, and his Master 
took him. His remains were buried beside those 
of his eldest and youngest child in the churchyard 
of Cannstatt, and Mr. Oliphant has raised a monu- 
ment to mark where they rest. 

The thread of Providential dealing can be traced 
through all this life. At a very early age the 
little boy was sent to a barber’s shop, and if he 
had liked that trade, he might have lived and died 
a respectable hairdresser in Plymouth. His dislike 
to the business was probably a trial to his mother 
and his grandm ther, whose lives were full of trials. 
His fall from the “topmost” round ot the ladder 
was a terrible calamity. The deafness it eutailed 
looked like the ruin of his life. But the event 
and its consequence pushed him on to the place 
which he was born to occupy. What if Mr. 
Burnard at the workhouse had been a harsh, 
instead of an encouraging and kind man? To the 
reading public, even the wrath of Mr. Bowden, the 
Plymouth shoemaker, is an advantage, for if he had 
been a man of Burnard’s style, Kitto had probably 
remained a shoemaker ia his native town. The 





bad usage of Bowden brought him into notice, and 
into the Plymouth Public Library. He was, perhaps, 
a little disappointed when the plan of sending him 
to a University was changed into that of employ- 
ment as a dentist; yet Exeter now appears ob- 
viously to have been on his way forward to the 
“ Pictorial Bible.” To him it must have appeared an 
unhappy affair that Mr. Grove’s schemes compe 

him to leave Exeter before bis own education a» & 





dentist was completed. His first — at 
B 
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Islington was not altogether pleasant. 
drawal from Malta was a severe affliction, for it 
deprived him of his means of living. His disap- 
pointment respecting his projected circulating library 
and stationers’ shop may have been considered by 
him as a cross on his path. The proposed marriage, 
and the sorrow that came of the scheme, may have 
preyed upon his mind; but its occurrence would 
have affected all his future life, and so far as men 
may judge, would have deprived us of his pleasant 
and useful commentaries. That calamity induced 


His with- | 
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POETS AND POETRY. 


has served the Church and the world, 


Perhaps if 
we could in this way trace the threads of lives, we 


might find apparent evil producing real good jn 


many more instances than we believe. Who can 
tell the share that belongs to Mrs. Pickens in these 
Biblical Cyclopedias and Daily Illustrations? Ang 
still we only deal with the known and seen, with 
the superficies of life; and the more important and 
inner life we cannot here trace. 

An abridged edition of this biography might be 
an extremely useful book, and by all the distance 


him to accompany Mr. Groves to the East, and | from Sutton’s Pool to successful authorship would 
thus gave him opportunities of acquiring that | give courage to young hearts fainting under diff. 
knowledge of Eastern customs and habits which | culties. 








SONNET. 
By W. B. Ranps. 


Oh, what is this ? 


I thought that evermore, 


My life from harm by thy dear lips annealed, 

With hope’s viaticum and memory’s shield, 
This heart of mine should not be sad or sore, 
Or quake at the old foes quell’d o’er and o’er 

I thought all weak regrets were heavenly-heal'd, 

Despair shut up in sepulchre thrice seal’d, 
With bright unsleeping loves to guard the door. 
Yet, lo, belov’d one, perishing for thy voice, 

My soul cries out for thee to loose and bind ; 
While the big child-world, painting up old toys, 

Says, “ Sulky mourner, lag not so behind!” 
I cannot see my path—o’er all the land, 


"Tis dark, and I go groping for thy hand. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


A RECENT writer states that we have no poets, we 
have only rhymsters, It is certain that he cannot 
have added one to the numerous volumes of verse 
which we meet fresh and new from the binders. It 
is probable that he is an anti-Maudite, and dreams 
of saving public money by abolishing the Laureate- 
ship. It is possible that hs is a political economist, 
who considers Adam Smith the first poet of the 
last seentury. It is certain that his opinion is 
erroneous. 

The tendency to versification, leaving the ques: 
tion of its political character aside for a moment, 
must be very strong in human nature. The money 
lost by printing and publishing it within the cen- 
tury, after deducting profits sometimes ensuing, 
would probably be sufficient to coustruct the 


| got up among the minor poets. 





Egyptian canal, In this way poetry may have | 


been a loss to the world. In its own way it has 
been au almost incalculable gain. A soothing tone 
exists even in the verses of those who have not yet 
They are all 
friends of civilisation, and all have in their circles 
numerous admirers. The harsh criticisms on modera 
verse-making—we are safe to use that word—are 
impolitic; for, unless many try to write poetry, 
no great name will arise in that department 
literature. The number of “ rhymsters,” accord- 
ing to the writer we have quoted, is probably not 
greater now than in ancient times; the facilities 
for printing or publishing are greater. We know 
not how many persons wrote verses that disap- 
peared even from their own recollections before the 
middle ages constructed their legacy of beautiful 
ballads to futurity. 
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The authoress of “ Lonely Hours,’’* Mrs. Phil- 
lipson, in the address to “ her readers,” attached 
toa second edition of her poems, writes thus :-— 

The Hindoo maid, who gives to float, 
Freighted with hopes, her mimic boat— 
Whose lamp amidst its wreath reposes, 
Like glow-worm in a nest of roses, 
Paces the strand with anxious care, 
Moving each mighty power to spare. 
She prays—the winds may softly blow, 
She prays—the stream may gently flow, 
No whirlpool in ita course be spread— 
No serpent rear its hissing head— 

But all in heaven, and earth, and air, 
That’s gentle, delicate, and fair, 

May one united influence lend 

Forth on its course her bark to send. 
And thus, upon the world’s rude tide, 
Bidding my little vessel glide, 

I, timid, beg with anxious care 

The mighty may the gentle spare. 

The Hindoo maiden’s boat is in itself a pretty 
and poetical idea—one of the Oriental and tra- 
ditional practices that some people imagine “ we 
forgot to bring from the East ;” and therein rests 
a mistake, for we have often plucked butter cups, 
and formed them into little boats, which we floated 
down the stream with many anxious thoughts for a 
happy voyage, and all the faith in the truth of 
their portents that the Hindoo maidens ever pro- 
bably entertain. It is a long time ago now since 
we floated buttercups either in the main stream or 
the mill lead ; but, nevertheless, the use of them as 
omens in our boyhood was common enough among 
the neighbouring boys ; and we have trusted them 
not a little when their voyage to the appoiuted spot 
was fair and without accident. We have certain 
doubts as to whether the critics have any good 
pretence to the title “mighty,” but generally the 
poets and poetesses belong to the “gentle ’’ na- 
tures, and the assaults that may be amusement to 
the “mighty” are possibly pain to the “gentle.” 
The lady whom we have already quoted, pleads 
good motives moreover, for her pretty volume, and 
the same plea might be put forward for a multitude. 
With the means of forming a tolerably accurate 
estimate on the subject, we may say that nine-tenths 
of “the poets” are on virtue’s side, Some mad- 
caps are to be found among them, as among 
all other classes, but verses now-a-days generally 
take a moralizing and solemn tone. We rather 
blame the writers for being a turn too gloomy in 
their verses; and cannot suppose that their lives 
have been all quite so dark as their works would 
itad their readers to believe. Mrs. Phillipson sup- 
plies her reasons for publishing, in a very pretty 
dedication :— 

To the few friends that Time has left 
I dedicate this book ; 

And should they in their love for me 
Throughout its pages look, 

I trust that one and all may find 
Some note to charm the ear, 

Wak’ning sweet music of the past 
From haunts no longer near. 


a ee 


° Edward Moxon, London. Pp. 393. 





LONELY HOURS. 119 


Oh! if my mournful voice might thrill, 
Or soothe one aching heart, 

That would be joy indeed, for such 
The Poet’s loftiest part ! 

And all I seek in my poor song, 
Dissonant though it sound, 

Is to point upwards to that land 

Where joy and peace are found.” 


Persons who publish, however, invite criticism, 
and, therefore, some clever commentators say that 
their verses are public property, to be pulled to 
pieces as children destroy their toys, for the grati- 
fication of certain dispositions rather unamiable. 
We do not dispute the right of the claimants, not 
even the duty, when anything very mischievous is 
in the way; but verses are seldom noxious things. 
Those persons who are so much cleverer than the 
authors, as to have their fine taste set on edge by 
crude and sour rhymes and thoughts, can lay down 
the books. They are not compelled to read them. 
They in no way serve the public by scolding the 
writers. Very often the public may warmly ap- 
prove what they dislike. In this summer month, 
for example, visitors to the seaside, or many other 
places, would find cheerful and good companions in 
some of our living poets. Their verses would help 
time away not unprofitably beside the murmuring 
sea, or on the green banks of lake or loch. Mrs. 
Phillipson is gentle, generally, in her “ Lonely 
Hours,” as she says of herself ; but even this lady 
gets something savage with the tax-gatherer. We 
sympathise in that feeling, with a knowledge that 
it is quite unreasonable. The tax-gatherer cannot 
help our distresses, He is only Sir George Corn- 
wall Lewis, by deputy or proxy, and not that most 
unpoetical of officials himself. Even the Chancellor 
himself is not chargeable personally with those 
ruinous notices that people receive to pay house- 
tax, when the rent can scarcely be scraped together, 
and Income-tax when no income has been received. 
This gentle lady thus rates the tax-gatherer :— 


If things were better managed, 
I would not be so cross ; 

But all our money cabbaged, 
And then we hear of loss. 
Loss of our soldiers, bless them ! 
Loss of our sailors, too! 
And all because our Parliament 

Is never made to rue! 


A set of stupid asses ! 
I cannot bear the thought 
Of the mischief they have done, 
The folly they have wrought! 
A few old women muster'd 
Would have more sense than they; 
They care not how they blunder 
As long as wé can pay! 


Then a groan for the taxation ! 
Till something better’s done, 

Till leaders with a little brain 
Are singled one by one. 

And some great mind commands us, 
If one may yet be found, 

And lead our armies forth once more 
To be with glory crowned! 


A critical person, of precise habits, would ex- 
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pound to his readers the bad arrangement of “ too” 
and “rue” in the second verse; and accuse the 
third and fourth of too much fervour, strongly 
expressed ; while we, looking to the cause, can 
overlook such lines, and say that they are consistent, 
to a melancholy slegree, with truth; only as the 


language is not quite Parliamentary we suppose it | 


will be lost upon our senators. 

This authoress solves mysteries by an instinctive 
assurance of her own that have puzzled pliloso- 
phers for ages. Tlie following lines show that fact 
at least. She had a partridge, docile and tame, 
which sickened and died. We have all had “ pets” 
at some time, among tle feathered creation, that 
have also sickened and died. And then we com- 
prehended in the little sadness that followed Moore’s 


lines. 
I never nursed a glad gazelle 
To bless me with its bright blue eye; 
But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die, 


But our beasts or birds had not spirits, while the 
lady’s partridge had a spirit. 


In some other land, 
Bird, thy home will be! 
To a brighter strand 
Kindred summon thee! 
Earth has got no dwelling, 
Saving for a time, 
And my hot tears swelling 
Mourn tiy swift decline ! 


I feel thou hast a spirit— 
As such may claim a rest, 
When earth’s bright forms inherit 
Joy midst the truly blest ! 
Whether that home is distant 
From ours we may not see ; 
But well I know that happiness 
Is there in store for thee! 


For ’mongst the fond aud faithful 
Thy loving heart must range, 
For ev’ry kinduess grateful, 
And never prone to change ! 
E’en in these hours of parting— 
Of death, and clouds, and pain— 
Thine eve meets miue, imparting 
Hope we may meet again! 


We trust to be forgiven for copying, beside the 
foregoing verses, the following :— 


Yes, see thee—whea thy sunshine 
Will know no cloua or change, 

And where all else is beautiful, 
And nothing dark or strange! 

In thine own home, bright epirit, 
From whence to bless our sight 
Thon ventur’dst for an hour on earth, 

Then took a long, last flight! 


This climate was too chilly 
For such a g'orious flower, 

And yet it kindly deigned to bloom 
Within an earthly bower! 

It brightened up the heart of ove, 
Now desolate and sad, 

But who, in future years, we 
May yet 

A stern theologian, 


ty 
trust, 


again be gi 
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like a stern critic, would fall | 


BIRDs. 


upon these verses and tear them into as many 


pieces as they contain words, or syllables, or letters ; 
but we only remark personal uncertainty regarding 
the spirit of the partridge ; although these font 
carry us back a weary time in life, first to butter. 
‘cups and now to creatures that once lived, 4). 
though we had once such an interest in a goldfach 
and a jackdaw—that if birds have spirits, we trust 
that they are happy ; yet we do not believe in 
them. However, this is a “ beautiful heresy,’’ jf 
the adjective be applicable to any heresy; and jf 
so, which we leave for others to determine, the next 
one contained in the second quotation is the most 
_ beautifnl that we can well imagine. Still the sab. 
ject is more serious, for the lines refer to a sister, 
who died in the youth of ber married life ; but the 
authoress calls dying a return to a previous state 
of being—a happy world, from which the spirit came 
to sojourn for a time in this land of mortality and 
trouble. The idea, of course, is not new—we 
hardly can have new ideas now—but it has no 
foundation whatever. He breathed into our nostrils 
the breath of life, and we became living souls, 
To those of our readers who cannot get to France 
for a summer tour, we heartily recommend the fol- 
lowing lines, to reconcile them with the deep green 
of English meadows; or the purple and yellow of 
Highland glens; or the deepest of all greens— 
that on an Irish river’s banks. 





The summer's sun is shining down 
With its accustom’d heat, 

And even in this dirty town 
Illumes each wretched street ! 

Some few faint fading flow’rs are seen 
The markets to adorn, 

Reminding us of gardens green, 
From whence they late were toru! 

Bitter their fate, poor perish’d things ! 
But bitt’rer far is mine, 

Who ceaseless sigh for angel wings 
To guit this hateful clime ! 

To bear me off to meadows gay, 
To woodland bright and green, 

Where I might pass my peaceful day 
In some sweet sylvan scene ! 

We never liked the name of this Boulogne. It 
is associated with the name of the elder Buovs 
parte, and his pr oposed invasion of our coast. 
But another specimen of this lady’s verse throwss 
| blight even over our joyous summer time. Are we 
| not even now planting the gemrs of decay —sowing 
‘the seed of winter? “Tis thus she speaks of 

Autumy, and we remark it must be a bad Autum, 
or late in that season of a slow year, in order to 
| be true. 








Pitter-Patter on the pane, 
Pitter-Patter falls the rain, 

And my heart feels lonely ; 
Summer’s passing joys have flown, 
Autumn comes with gusty moan, 

Bringing saduess only! 

Autamn, with its yellow leaf, 
Many storms and sunshine brief, 

How it chills the breast — 
Speaks of change, and doubt, and sorrow, 
Heir-looms of the worlds to-morrow 

And its broken rest! 











All this is sadly true, and we are nothing worse, 
bat should be better, for having the remembrance 
brought before us, when the skies are blue and | 


POEMS BY JOHN COMBE. 





Little dream we, as the summer, But never boy, with wilder spring, 
Bright and beautifal new comer, Released his prize in terror, 

Bursts upon our siglit, Than I to feel the hidden sting, 
Th:t its ripening fruits and flow’rs And know the fatal error, 


Lead us on to darker hours— 

To a latent blight ! It is evident, then, that the poet is master of his 
verses. If only a rhymster, he rhymes melodiously 
and sweetly. He has conquered that art, and has 


it thoroughly in his possession. The volume opens 


with lines on a sad subject—to the memory of 
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bright, the days calm and long, the . ghis cream lhomas Hood. We wish they had not yet been 
coloured and dim—the flowers all out—and the | uttiiel ted tat vob been Gite as . 
f fruit ripe, or ripening. Nearly four hundred pages | sins ‘ 
t of “ Lonely Honrs”’ are occupied with short As in the silence of the night, 
[ ms, and we can go no farther with them; but | Some lone one, throagh the churchyard gloom, 
. we may be allowed to protest stoutly against the | a by _ eer ie light, 
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, rait which accompanies the volume, as being sia © counht Geta Cl es tee 
: too beautiful, seeing that we believe it is that of a | Of faucy, cull some wreaths of woe: 
: married lady ; and while the subject cannot concern | So would I shed those withered flowers 
: ns deeply, fay we have already confessed to per- Where thou art laid in sileuce, low. 
sonal remembrances so loug ago dyed ty that out Mr. Combe is an admirer of Mr. Hood's poetry, 
, of the question, yet such portraits arc — of which we think most critical persons even would 
) fo young heads and hearts, unaccompanied by the have wished for more. This volume is divided 
’ ee stecea 18 r 1D tie.” b into three sections, and each section into various 
OOS ee ee a? 25 | parts. The first of these sections is lyrical, and 
= — hn eae reg — — may be so tacked together as to describe a life 
r of Carlisle. Mr. Combe defies the critics. _) pt Sys aa cakes ae is a ; 
4 ’ op Pence enagons Sey etnias nt ten made melanchols by thwarted love. The last sec 
eee eee woe 6 ' : | tion is a poetical extravaganza—descrited truly; 
f of verses, of a quality of more, or less respectable | and the second is not so named, but in a different 
' mediocrity, exists ; and, therefore, no persons have way is sufficiently extravagant ; beginning 
“any pressing necessity that they should publish 
their productions.” Certainly not. ‘The act may My first far back remembrance of this world 
not be profitable, but it is voluntary. The Was sailing in a ship. 
q . > adinerity.”? ever . ° . ° . 
abundance ol 7 — eee, how yd Thus Julian, the thrice unhappy of the tale, intro- 
: page "ae deen * Gon nae duces himself, This poem is divided ad three 
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the act of publication, therefore, the Leeds poet Julian, Rhoda's husband; and thus it comes to be 
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ae SP Tame Gmpre tame Dae been Gree F0 drew near to death she urged him to choose; an 
| consideration of their character; and thus, iu every | 11, gifteulty was extreme, but Rhoda prevailed, 
wy, Mr. Combe — his gauntlet — although immediately after saying the word, Julian 
( om bidding them do their worst in fairness ane’! thought that he loved Claribel best. They were 
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, Oh, love is like the belted bee, | same night. For a tragedy so uncommonly dis- 
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Be wise, and touch him warily, ‘having no exterior pomp of state, splendour of 
Or ye may feel his sting. | combats —neither glimmering of blades, nor glisten- 
The honeyed prize will boom away, _ ing of daggers—the poet has done wondrously well ; 
Lost o'er the roaring river ; but it is such a conception of heart-tearing misery 
But in the heart the sting will stay, all through, that we feel worse of reading and 
And venomed, work for ever. g9, , 
would be none better of quoting from it. 


bar Sesesch an ° onal The third part—the avowed and denominated 
Than waked love in me, extravaganza—is au attack on the conservators of 
Chance passing at that hour. smoke and nuisances of other kinds, which we 
rea. have not read carefully ; but it seems to be clever, 





.* Leeds: Edward Baines and Sons. Pp. 265. a little Hudibrastic, less the coarseness of the 
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422 COMBE’S 


original. We suppose that the following lines 


may be taken as a bird’s-eye view of Leeds— 


And lo! as the air-trampling steeds 
Chafe on in burning swiftness, Leeds, 

In twinkling stiliness, and in light 

All studded o’er from hight to hight, 
Barsts on their wondrous ken. Oh! rare 
On the dark hills embossomed there 

Her wondrous lustre shone ; and gleamed 
So still and beautiful, she seemed 

A constellation of the north 

Alighted on the lap of earth, 

Whose stars in gleaming beauty dwell 
All bright and burning where they fell. 
The ruffling clouds are rolled away 

That hide her from the glare of day, 

And in the dusky gloom of night 

Her busy hives are hid from sight, 

And nothing but the gleemiog sheen 

Of all her silent lights is seen 

To mortal eye. 


The lyrics are the flowers of the volume. On 
them the vindication of the author’s bold preface 
rests. We almost wish that they were by them- 
selves, in a smaller book. Here is hope and 
result—we omit the verses between the beginning 
and the end :— 

Beautiful isle, on the fair blue sea, 

Wilt thou be a home to my bark and me? 
With thy emerald turf, and thy waving trees, 
That flow to the surf of the rolling seas, 
With their palmy leaves, hang glittering high 
In the slanting beams of the cloudless sky ; 


Beautiful isle! oh, wilt thou be 
A haven home to my bark and me ? 


That is hope, and here is sorrow :-— 


Beautiful isle, on the fair blue sea, 

Where art thou vanishedto? Where? Ah, me! 
There is darkness above, there is tempest below ; 
There is crashing and foaming wherever we go ; 
The gleam of the lightning, the flash of the surf 
Come blinding my eyes as they look for thy turf; 
And the roar of the thunder, the crash of the sea, 
Are pealing the knell of my bark and me. 


The fourth of the third series of lyrics is rich 
in imagery, although very short. We quote the 
first verse to show merely that a poet’s thoughts 
are in the book :— 


The wandering breeze on the branch alit 
And the branch was bended low ; 
But her head is bowed down, lower than it, 
Where the fresh breeze ne’er shall blow. 
The violets fling 
In the opening spring 
Their purple fragrance there ; 
But dark and cold 
Is the wormy mould 
Beneath these flowrets fair. 


The dew, the gentle dew, is a favourite illustration 
with Mr. Combe. He brings it often into use, 
but never forces it into an unbecoming place. The 
most powerful, the most silent of agents, blessing 
earth in darkness, as if it feared to be seen even 
doing good ; and in silence that it never breaks, as 
if it felt its work always behind—hastening away 
before the sun, round the world and round, the 
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dew is the most poetical in its circumstances 
among all the operations of nature familiar to oy, 
eyes. 

The following lines could reconcile us to the 
possibility that modern versification may contain 
poetry :-— 

Like the dew on the mountain, we spangle green earth ; 

Like the dew on the mountain, we melt into air: 


And the vale of our youth, and the spot of our birth, 
Will forget that we ever hung glittering there. 


Like the foam of the ocean, we leap into life, 

Like the foam of the ocean, we fritter away : 

And the elements mingle again into strife ; 

And the yeast of the tempest boils up where we lay, 


Like a cloud in the heavens, we float for a while; 
Like a cloud in the heavens, we are swept into night; 
And the sun will arise, and the morrow will smile 
On ether as blue, and on vapour as bright. 


The mountains are huge and the ocean is wide ; 
And the clouds they are fair, in their sunset array 
But the hour of our life, in the glimmering void 
Of eternity, melts, like a shadow, away. 


Turning to the dew again, although we may 
have seen something resembling the four following 
lines, it was not expressed so sweetly :— 


The willow droops where the waters stray, 
As they wend on their foaming track ; 

And the dew it kissed in gladness away, 
It weeps in sadness back. 


Combe’s Lyrics vindicate their preface, and it is 
boldness—almost rashness. 

“Songs of Early Summer,” by the Rev. Archer 
Gurney,* are very numerous. Some of them are 
long, and not songs. Altogether they number 
quite one hundred and fifty, chiefly on religious 
subjects, consistent with their author’s profession 
and communion, the Established Church of Eng- 
land, for which he claims the honour of being 
considered the primal communion, from which all 
others have wandered. ‘The historical value of his 
verses have nothing to do with their poetical. True 
history may be done into false or pure verse, and 
the finest poetry may be employed in the perversion 
of history. We cannot promise that Mr. Gurney’s 
verses will prevail with Dr. Cullen or Cardinal 
Wiseman; but as there is truth in poetry, 4s 
poetry is truth, we are bound to testify to the long 
and weary way of change that this Church must 
travel through before reaching the purity of that 
Church planted by Paul, if he was ever in our 
land, as Dr. Aiton believes. ‘An Entreaty” lb 
addressed to the children of the Roman schism i 
our isles to returp, and we quote the first verse :— 


O brethren, erring brethren, 
Who have pledged your faith to Rome, 
Come back, come back, we call ye 
To your home, to your home. 
To the Church which reared your fathers, 
Whose lightest ills they mourned, 
Which holy Paul hath planted, 
And blessed saints adorned. 
Come back ! Come back ! 


a 


London ; Longman and Co, Pp. 316, 
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; We have a strong conviction, and we trust that | Lo, the meadow-blossoms glisten 
r Mr. Gurney will not deem us very profane in | : rs ee = ~ 
sae j i l llowed to come back ge tinder by 
stating 1t, that if Paul were a To the artless shepherd’s praise : 
, to England for a few months he would carry con- Up it steals from sphere to sphere,— 
sternation into the Church, and among these erring The All-Father bends to hear! 


brethren. Certain law pleas before the Kcclesias- | ‘p),;, is we believe, the best of all the Old Testa- 
tieal Courts would be very quickly settled, and he rent lyrics. Scripture history swells with well- 
would produce a marvellously radical change in springs of poetry, and they are not used. A poet 
dioceses and their revenues. His return, if humi- might make out of its simple stories the most 
liating for some of the Bishops—although we don’t _ delightful verses. Mr. Gurney has only dealt with 
say for all—would be a very good thing for the 4 few of the leading characters; but the incidents 
curates. For the friends of gorgeous altar pieces | jy their history teem with the germs of lyrics— 


and floral decoration it would be more convenient they need only to be expanded, folded down into 

that Cardinal Wiseman should come back on earth, our English verses. We fully adopt the question 

than that Paul should come back to earth. The | a.:oq in these four lines :-— 

last stanza of the Entreaty indicates the character of te allie sinesdlan aleve sail alle : 

: va n 1e memories right, ¥ 
the united Church that we may expect when it is Of dk he onda > Ra 
granted ~— Where beams a page more snowy white 

By every British martyr, Than this of Jonathan ? 
That bafiled Pagan powers, The following verses are of the present day :— 
By Laud, by Charles the Faithful, wing verses are P y 
Come, be ours! come, be ours ! Are these the Peace-bells of the sky, 
; Sweet tidings bringing, iA 
Mr. Gurney is a sane and sensible person on many ‘That discord and confusion fly P ; 
topics, but surely he has not read history. Charles O, blessed ringing! 4 
the Faithful! Who was he? Charles I. would A light is in the workman’s eye, 24 





probably have died in his bed if he could have only And hearts are singing. 


kept his word as a gentleman. Charles II. was Ah, none can tell but those who face 


. ¥ Wants’s gloom unbounded. 
, ! . ‘ gloom unboun 
proverbially faithless. And Laud! But we have Te task ead lena fo canine grace 


, little farther to do with the subject; for we fancy (By glass surrounded), 
that we are not even erring brethren, except in the And heed not much that other race, 
same sense that the Grand Turk is a man and a On which life’s founded. 
brother; yet, notwithstanding, even dissenting O, blessed Peace-bells! could ye toll ee 
schismatics, who are no better than second cousins The death of folly, bo 


—and poor cousins—neither presentable nor re- And sound thy joy-peal of the soul, 


. os . . . = , , ! 
| cognisable—can join in many of the ecclesiastical stow wore po hay! 


Now still recurs, beyond control, 


, songs, but the versification is bad and stiff. Mild Melancholy. ! . 
' 6 T rine * ° a 
: The Old World Lj a oo common ground . The surges on the shore are stayed, 4 
but the song of the “Youthful Moses,” which Spite tempests brewing ; B 
7 contains the following lines— Where Winter wrapped the earth in shade, a | 
. Gleams Spring’s renewing ; se 
And yonder lies the desert strand— When shall these spectre’s grim be laid— on 
Lies Midian’s hot and parched land— Want, sin, and ruin ? 7 
| is a mistake: for Moses was not youthful at the ‘The volume, although generally entitled songs, 


time referred to. The youthful David might with | js a collection of verses, divided and subdivided 
greater propriety be attached to the following lyric, | ynder many heads, and those that narrate the 4 


| wlich stands with the name “ David :”— events of daily life are the best in the book. Out r 
When the stars were beaming faintly, of the very common places of earth a good poet ‘ 

With their loving angel-eyes, might extract much poetry. ‘*The Factory Girl” 

And green earth sweet odours saintly is a beautiful narrative, and without poetical 

Breath’d in incense to the skies, exaggeration, we might have one or two precious 


David watched his father’s fold 


While his heart God's praises told. volumes of ballads of the times. ‘le Factory 


girl was an orphan, good among smoke, happy 


Oh, that night was still, was holy ; she seam 

Holier peace he felt within ; among the wheel : 
From the spaces, softly, lowly, She was a dewdrop, still and pure, 

Sauk the chants of Seraphim. Such as, in morning’s hour, 
Ia that simple shepherd-heart Though long its term may searce endare, 
Stirr’d an echo of Heav’n’s art. no oe oe 

soon melts the dew Ww bright 

Stirr’d an echo, faint, yet sweeter Proud sun on high <P me = “ . 
_ Than all songs of love or fame ; Yet from its sweet reviving ni < 
Ever deeper, still completer, The plant fresh life hath ta’ea.! 


Sank the burden, woke the flame, 


Ne’er in all his royal bliss Mr. Gurney borrows from the dew very frequently, 





Gain’d he how? so rich as this. although, in this instance, naturally. Thus, in the 
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immediately preceding verses, “ The Song of 
Mabel,” 


Ah! bright was the morning, when blossom and thorn 
Dew sparkled, as young hearts could ne’er be forlorn. 


song—that maiden’s history— 


’Neath the coal smoke’s dark shadow, 
Fairer maiden blossom grew, 

Than the violet on the meadow 
Tipped with morning’s tenderest dew. 


SONGS OF EARLY SUMMER. 


Unless it be in making Ralph’s, vide Mabel, we 
cannot describe much good that the gold in ques. 
tion has yet accomplished; but we trust that the 
Church may do better in her genuine might, and in 


some quarters she has changed the face of society, 


And in those immediately preceding Mabel’s "but not by chauging the architecture of edifices, 


The poet feels that Radicals, and all such vulgar 


} 
j 


- Mabel is a miner or puddler’s daughter, lost | 


from her father’s “ greed o’siller.’’ 


She had a | 


Jover of her class, in the days of their poverty ; | 


but somebody left her a legacy, in this case a grand 
calamity. 


does it. 


Yawned the fissnre unsuspected, 
Hearts, not hands, might greet across, 
Fortune iron wall erected, 
And her reason rued the loss, 
“ Ralph,” he spoke, “ gold brings its changes, 
Burdens our prosperity, 
Idle fancies oft estranges— 
Mabel’s not a wife for thee.” 

Property lias its duties as well as its rights. The 
fortunate puddler makes out that property or pros 
perity has its burdens. And so it has; but those 
who should bear these encumbrances, cast them 
aside. If we return to the Factory Girl, it is only 
to say to the author that his profession opens to 
him, if he follows it laboriously, the means of 
learning the tales of the poor; and if he will write 
them in verses—taking, perbaps, a little more time 
to their construction than he has hitherto devoted 
to his poetry—he will gain many readers; and he 
may even dissipate many mistakes respecting some 
classes in higher quarters. The Factory Girl’s 
short life was not a lost life, but one wherein much 
was done and won; for, in the moral as in the 
physical world, “ full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen” except by those whose mission it may be to 
gladden, or to soften, even perhaps to make sad and 
thoughtful; but nothing is wasted. It may be, and 
has been, true of a very humble person, as Mr. 
Gurney has written in this instauce— 

Yea, all around her gained from her 
In faith, in hope, in love ; 
So she was Mercy’s minister 
To earth, from spheres above. 
Where dwells she now? Beneath the sod 
Sleeps she. To joy is ours; 
Her soul is with her loving God, 
Her frame hath changed to flow’rs.” 


It is her old woer who tells the story, | 
and there is a little satire on wealth in the way he 





This last line, somehow, is not likeable, for it | 


brings to remembrance the sorry fate even of the 


frames of the poor. Once it was true that England | 


had a home for the living and a grave for the dead, | 


and it is not now true; but this reproach may be 
removed. Even Mr. Gurney has hope for the 
future of England, founded thus :~ 

The Charch displays her genuine might once more, 


Rank, faction, cowers; Australia’s Virgin gold 
Some rays reflected casts our valleys o’er. 


} 


' 
| 


people, are not always to blame for discontent :— 


Too long has faith resigned her quickening power, 
And energy to error seem’d confined. 
Still deeper, grimlier, did the shadows lower, 
Where ceaseless labour brutalised the mind, 
Or left coarse, dissolute joys to brainless kind. 
The worthier fared his brethren in the land, 
The worse his lot, to self-contempt resigued ; 
Thus high and low waxed each a separate band, 
And desperate schemes for change by desperate souls were 
planned. , 


| The first line is the worst theology-—“ Faith never 


resigns its quickening power ;” although men may 
resign faith; and when the multitudes are left to 
self.contempt, what wonder if their souls get 
desperate, and plan desperate schemes ; yet here in 
this island we have no such schemes. Is it des- 
perate to ask for pure air, for better dwellings— 
for time, a little time to think, to read, to live, for 
those who willingly work—to ask for improved 
schools, and the means to the young of attending 
them; and if in England Mr. Gurney and his 
friends want open Churches for “even songs,” 
surely they should want time for people to enter 
and lear their vespers; for Scotland we want time 
for the Home Church and school; the domestic 
“even song” heard in heaven, though it arise from 
dwellings consecrated by nothing more than faith 
and love. And if we should even ask to make 4 
man a citizen, and give him a vote in the construc- 
tion of laws that he must obey, is that desperate ? 
The extracts we have made do not exhibit all 
the many styles of thought and verse in which 
their author writes. A railway is a poem, very 
beautiful, grand, and solemn to those who read the 
destiny of its class—‘ for many shall run to aud 
fro upon the earth, and knowledge shall be i- 
creased.” Another side of the rail and road ques: 
tion is got up, and here it is :— 
Poesy, Poesy, 
Who would not mourn for thee ? 
Over earth’s valleys wide 
Creeps Prose’s stagnant tide, 
Whelming beneath her wave 
All that’s most fresh and brave. 
Poesy, Poesy, 
Farewell to thee. 


Far, in the golden years, 
Sleeps all our hearts deplore ; 
Vain are dejections tears, 
Nought will the past restore ; 
Chivalry dutiful, 
Faith eagle-eyed, 
Trust in the beautiful, 
All are denied. 
Greed, grasping, restless greed, 
This is the age’s creed ; 
Iron, its chosen ways, 
Iron, the hearts that praise. 








he 
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See, through yon happy vale, 
Where only sang the gale, 
Lines, black as midnight’s brow 
Sweep o’er the ground ; 
Groans of quant horror now 
Hoarsely resound. 
Grimly the hideous train 
Rash by each lovely spot ; 
Roses, ye bloom in vain, 
Lillies, they heed ye not! 
Giant, we mark thee well, 
Goaded by restless fire, 
Hoarding thy mimic hell, 
Mocking our mortal ire; 
Never thy praise to tell, 
Shall thou one bard inspire! 
Poesy, Poesy, 
Farewell to thee. 


«Sonnets chiefly Astronomical” by the Rev. | 


James A. Stothert,* seem to consist chiefly of 
scientific peetry ; and it is of a high order. We 
are not sure if the poet does not belong to those 
for whose sake Mr. Gurney’s Entreaty was written ; 
but very little evidence of his communion could be 
extracted from this little volume, on which, un- 
doubtedly, its author has impressed deep traces of 
poetical thought, expressed gracefully. The Son- 
net on Government, the government of the planets, 
perhaps, discloses some glimpses of his creed; but 
we scarcely think that the hierarchy of the planets 


proves in any manner the propriety of Ecclesiastical | 


hierarchies. All things must be done decently and 
in order, but they will never be done in order, if 
we admit a changing element into ecclesiastical 
discipline. The practice of men is based upon 
their opinions, and surely Mr. Stothert will admit 
that the opinions of “his church”’ have advanced, 
or matured ; all these things are changes. ‘This 
argumentative essay in a Sonnet runs as follows :— 


Eyuality appears not, if we gaze 
On heaven; fair moons upon their planets wait ; 
Despite new theories in Church and State, 
The lesser still the greater sphere obeys, 
Disdaining not to move in humbler ways. 
Each planet to its sun subordinate, 
Nor thinking scorn of its unequal mate, 
Is swayed in beauteous unity, and sways; 
A heavenly hierarchy of grades sublime. 
If otherwise, each flaming sun would fall, 
Through devious paths confused ; each giant ball 
Precipitate the universal doom ; 
Creation’s throne blind Anarchy would climb, 
And Chaos old his reign in Heaven resume. 


| 


} 
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We have formed avery high opinion of Mr. | 


Stothert’s poetry; and his three Sonnets to a river, 
evidently the Clyde, those on Gravitation, the 
Electric Telegraph, and his Astronomical Sonnets, 
Wed poetry to science in a most agreeable union, 

€ seizes on scientific illustrations very obvi- 


ous now that he has used them, and turns them | 
'o his purpose with more ease than we remember | 


He writes tou little, an uncommon failing in those 
who begin to write anything. 
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* Edinburgh: Marsh and Beattie. 


haps, in the sonnet already quoted. 
_ hend thoroughly the second of the subjoined verses, 
we have to quote the first, but both are very 
| beautiful :— 
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Lo! here the Magnet of Creation hides; 

All distance towards it evermore aspires ; 
Sweetest attraction in its force abides, 

Sach, as below, our scattered love requires. 


The verse is copied from the poem ‘* Absence,” 


_ which contains many beautiful verses, and a theology 


that all sects can adopt. Perhaps, in justice to 
this poet, we should say again that his performance 


_ does not exhibit, as his purpose probably did not 
| require, traces of his own communion, unless, per- 


To compre- 


The mother compassed by her laughing flock, 
Muses alune on changes that will be; 
On coming accident, or on the shock 
Of hostile armies, struggling kuee to knee, 
Aud she far distant; where disease will mock 
All skill; on anguish she will never see; 
On dying agonies, when pain and fear 
Oppress her child, and she will nut be near. 


O poor affection! See, she fainting turns 
To watch the beating of His mighty heart 
Which, shrired within a million temples, yearns 
In our affection to possess a part ; 
For union with each little heart it barns ; 
Here is sole comfort, only healing art ; 
A warmth among the embers of the past 
Through chance and change, a presence that will last. 


“An Anniversary” is a tribute to the memory 
of the poet’s mother, very affectionate and full of 
the best traits of our nature—those that hang to 
the wreck. 


Among the ghosts of things long dead and cold 

I climb the stair to her familiar room ; 
On tiptoe steal,a child of six years old, 

To kiss her hand reached to me through the gloom 
Which awes my little heart with fear untold. 


What a long way back is “six years old” to 
memory; and how often has a room changed to 
bespeak the reign of death. Nevertheless, the 
memories need not be tinged with hopeless sorrow 
of those to whom the last verse of the “ Anai- 
versary” is applicable. 
With love divine her spirit seemed on fire, 
With God she walked along the vale of tears ; 
From growing height still aiming at a higher ; 
A spirit born of joy, her only fears 
To lose His company ; her dear desire 
For union with Him through eternal years. 
Though early called, she had not lived in vain, 
To whom “to live was Christ, to die was gain.” 


‘An Incident of the War” furnishes a pretty 
little poem ; but we cannot quote all the verses ;— 
the first and the third tell the story. 


His country called her sons to arms, and forth he goes to 
fight, 


to have noticed in any similar effort; and the com. | On distant shores of Chersonese for England and for right ; 
plaint we make of his work arises from its brevity. | A thousand British heroes there, with lion courage yield 
_ Their life within the restless trench and on the bloody field ; 


_ ’Gainst secret shot and iron hail, his precious life is charmed, 


; 


 Throngh storms of death, o’er hidden mine, he marches on 


unharmed. 
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O say not that the feeble prayer of that fond little one 
Wes all too weak and far away to turn the flashing gun ; 


For life or death, for each brave heart, and He is reached by 
prayer ; 

And has she not His promise given that He will ne’er forget 

Kind act done to His little ones, and He will pay the debt! 


All good things come to a close, and we must 
put aside Mr. Stothert’s little volume —thankful 


for it, however,—thankful that he has enabled us 
to give another answer to those who say that the 
“‘ versifiers” of the day are rhymsters, and no more. 


The greater part of his poetry is devoted to hard | Thom, whose genius was so crushed and “ daubled” 


ha | by a life of extreme poverty and recklessness ; and 
verses show the power of their author, and the | the latter, we fear, was born and bred of the 


| former. 


subjects, soft though it is; but the few descriptive 


popularity which, in this description of writing, is 
very much at his disposal :— 


CLEVEDON. 


Thy place of rest 
By that broad water of the West. 
In Me mort lit. 


Early in August, 1555, the author, accompanied by a 
friend, went by train from Weston-super-Mare to Clevedon, 
on the Bristol Channel, for the purpose of visiting the tomb 
of A. H. H., the subject of Tennyson’s “ Jn Memoriam.” 


In calm, that August evening closed, 

Earth and broad sea in peace reposed ; 

The dappled heaven was grey, above ; 

The morning breeze, o’er crag and cove, 
Folded its wing. Anon, 

Through level meadows, corn fields brown, 

Past smiling homesteads, up and down, 
By train we thundered on. 

At Clevedon pausing, learned our search 

For the fair tomb within the church, 

On foot must lead us, farther still, 

Up shady steep, round pastoral hill, 
And sea-side villa gay ; 

And in and out, along the shore 

That stretched some eighty feet or more 
Beneath our giddy way. 


Hard by a gentle slope descended ; 

There in a lonely valley ended, 
Behold our far-off guest ; 

Calm in the stilloess of the hour, 

Before us lay the old grey tower ; 
There was his place of rest. 

We stepped among the rounded graves 

That swell, as swell the crested waves 
Along the ocean plain ; 

Musing on treasures buried deep, 

Far down beneath each verdant heap ; 
Long quiet after pain. 

Doors closed and barred. O well-a-day, 

The sexton lived a mile away, 

Where we had left the train ; 

Nor time nor messenger to send, 

Ere back to Clevedon we must wend 
Our weary way in vain. 


This mishap does not conclude Clevedon, but it 
must end our extract from a volume which will 
afford pleasure to its readers. 

“ Poems by Isa,”* are a collection of incidental 
poems, resembling one or two of the volumes we 
have already noticed, in that particular. Several 
of them appeared at different periods in the Scots- 


* Edinburgh: William Blackwood and Sons. Pp, 172. 








AX EDINBURGH POETESS. 


man—a good certificate—for its conductors, wp 


' suspect, are difficult to please with verses, 
For He who rales our every breath disposes all things there | on P and not 


inclined to occupy their columns with rhymes only 
The name is feminine, and the authoress says tha 
she writes “ in the intervals of leisure afforded } 


| a life of toil,” and “seeks the appreciation of the 
| class to which she belongs, and whose elevation and 
refinement she most earnestly desires.” 


We know 
no more of her history than she discloses, but her 


| poetry evinces all that is implied in a lideral English 


education, and her volume contains verses that 
carry us back to the memory of poor William 


The “ Mitherless Bairn,” in William 
Thom’s little volume was never forgotten by those 
who read it twice, and nobody ever read it once, 
without reading it again. “The Blind Bairn,” in 
this volume, is a companion piece, and in every 
way worthy of the place. It is only one of 
several. ‘ Faither, Come Hame,” has equally 
heart-touching verses—so powerful, because they are 
sad and true. In a cluster, altogether, stand three 
poems. We have named the second and third. 
The first is “The ae lamb o’ the Fauld.” It is a 
vexing fact that with the sweetest poetry in any 
language “ready to the hand” of the working 
classes, a great demand exists for wretched ribaldry. 
We once inquired the sale of a series of badly 
printed penny song books, in a London shop. It 
was a small shop—a mixture of tobacco, snuff, and 
literature—but the amount of business done there 
in these serials was quite lamentable, for they were 
destitute of merit cr of morals. The fault did not 
rest with the salesman, a very intelligent person, 
who was vexed that he could not make way for “a 
superior kind of goods.” The three songs of the 
household which we have named would, probably, 
not suit the metropolis, yet, although written in the 
old Scotch—the old Saxon dialect—they are still 
quite intelligible, even to those who abuse poor 
letter H. We wish much that good poetry like 
this were made up in small parcels for “the 
poor”’—poor in their reading rather than their cit- 
cumstances. But this poetess, although the dia- 
lect of home is quite at her disposal, writes in pure 
English when it so pleases her. “Is’t morning 
yet?” is the question of a dying soldier in the 
camp :-— 


Is’t morning yet? The dull grey dawn is breaking o’er the 
hills, 

And with a dim uncertain light the piain and valley fills; 
Now stand revealed the mountain-tops, all whitened with 
the snow ‘ 
Their heads grown hoary in a night—in one wild night of 

woe, 


And like an age of grief, so slow, so heavily hath sped, 
This watch by one brave comrade more now with our 
sand dead ; 
To him at danger’s post to-night the hero’s death was sent, 
Aud bleeding from his mortal wound we bore him to his 
tent. 
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Wrapped in his soldiers’ cloak he lay.—“ Is’t morning yet ?” 
he cried, 

Awaking from his trance of pain one moment ere he died. 

And as we looked forth from the tent to tell if day were born, 

Upon our gallant comrade’s soul arose the eternal morn. 


He spoke not with his dying lips of scenes of warfare there, 
But marmared words of peace and prayer, and names we 
knew were dear ; | 
Nor deemed he, as his wandering hand sought mine with | 
feeble grasp. 
"Twas a rude brother soldier’s thus he held in gentle clasp. 


«Js't morning yet P” there seems to rise a sad and longing | 


| 





cry, 
A mournful voice thus questioning from all humanity ; 
Borne from the ages of the past ’mid terror and affright, 
From shades of death and dungeon glooms—Oh, when will 
it be light ? 


“Ist morning yet P”—when shall we look abroad on earth, 
and say _* 

That there hath risen on the land that never-ending day, 

When the long night of storm and fight, of watch and battle 
oer, 

The glad long promised age shall come, when wars shall be 
no more. 


We have not copied all the lines founded on 
the mournful question, but we think they appeal 
io the heart, speak to the heart, speaking truth in 
away to be remembered—and that is the mission of 
the poet in the world. The Crimea has produced 
many verses that will last in the world, and help 
to keep the memory of this struggle green, when 
those whose friends return not now, return no 
more, have not forgotten them, but are themselves 
forgotten. They may even keep the reading world 
familiar with the contests of this preliminary war, 
whea its successor will have come and passed ; for 
war between great European nations was a strange 
event in 1854. We have read, perhaps, nearly all 
that has been written on the subject, and while we 
admit that the Byron and the Scott of Alma and 
Inkermann may have yet to publish, yet many 
minor poems of great merit can be found scattered 
over numerous volumes; and although it may be 
assumed that Isa is not belligerent in character, yet 
some of her verses read full as well as those of 
minstrels, who might have flung their wild harps 
behind them, if they had felt inclined, and joined the 
fray. Some soldiers have contributed to the col- 
lection as creditably as they fought. One ballad, 
“The Twentieth of September, Eighteen Hundred 
and Fifty-four,” had a run for a time in and out 
of London; and we do not know why it should be 
forgotten, or how, so far as we recollect, little 
more was heard of the corporal, who wrote it off 
on the drumhead of his regiment, and had it ready 
to be sung in the bivouac on the flank march, and 
on the banks of the Tchernaya, on the evenings 
immediately subsequent to the battle. We only 
quote a few stanzas from Isa’s Alma, without being 
quite certain that they are the best :— 


They died at Alma in the fight— 
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— Alma! 
Bursting ard, side by side, 
Falling ’mid thy crimsoned tide, 





Rashing on with noble ire 
Steadfast throagh a hail of fire. 
Then was many a daantless breast 
Pierced as up thy heights they prest 
Fatal Alma! 
Down the slippery steep they roll’d, 
Falling standards in their hold, 
There the dying soldier lay, 
Pillowed on the bloody clay ; 
As the battle thunder pealed, 
Earth seemed sinking ’neath his tread, 
And the skies above him reeled, 
As his bosom bled. 


They died at Alma in the fight— 
Mournful Alma! 

The maiden weeps her brother, 

Or mourns her lover slain : 

In anguish grieves the stricken mother 

Ne’er to behold her sons again— 

Entranced in woe, she seems to see 

The bright-haired boy still by her knee, 

And clasps, to shield it from the blow 

That head upon the field laid low, 
Mournful Alma! 

And tears are on the widow’s veil, 

And hark the helpless orphan’s tale, 

“ Our father died at Alma.” 


They died at Alma in the fight— 
Deathless Alma! 
When the smoke of battle clears, 
When hath dried the mist of tears, 
And the war-cloud passed away, 
Then "twill be enough to say 
They died at Alma. 


Fortunately, or unfortunately, paper is non-elastic, 
and while we might have copied some lines from 
verses in a different measure on Inkermann, look- 
ing to that consideration, we replace them by a 
sonnet, one of a few to ‘‘ Mammon,” all good and 
true ; yet, like all other pure thoughts written on 
the subject, likely enough to be lost upon the 
gold-worshippers—for are they not blind ?— 


The image was of gold, and shone so bright 
That still to near it press the crowd behind, 
Though they who look on it with eager sight, 
With their long gazing to all else grow blind— 
Blind to the flowers that spring beneath their feet, 
Wooing to gladness with their looks of love ; 
Blind to the heavenly measengers they meet ; 
Blind to the life-light pouring from above— 
So blind, a brother they ne’er recognise, 
If he but in a meaner garment dress ; 
Regarding him with cold and stately eyes, 
If wearing not their idol’s badge, success ; 
Yoking their fellows to its murderous car, 
And knowing not what slaves themselves they are. 


oom of these poems remind us of one who 
promised much, and would have kept the promise, 
but he died young. The last of the ‘Sone 
“ Martha and Mary,” closely resembles poems by 
Robert Nicoll—not certainly as imitations, but as 
exhibiting the same style of composition and of 
thought. The diversity of style in the volume is 
remarkable, because it is not of frequent occur- 
rence. Those persons who have carefully read 


productions of the more popular poetesses 
find little or no difficulty in identifyi 


Their thoughts, like their manuscripts, 


be 


i 












able, although we fail to describe the reason. We 
may not claim for Isa equality just yet with L.E.L., 
and other initials that will long be memorable, for 
her volame may be left to assert its own place, and 
will find it. Yet this circumstance does not affect 
that peculiarity we mention, which evinces a 
natural wealth of expression and thought. The 
three “songs of the household” already named 
are known, we believe, to many Scotch readers, 


but we copy parts of each. 


Faither, come hame, for I heard mother say, 

That her puir heart wad break if ye stayed lang away, 
For she sits in the dark, an’ she hasna a licht, 

An’ she says our wee brither is deein’ the nicht. 


Wi’ their pale tearfu’ faces they looked up in his; 

Oh, wha could resist such a pleading as this ? 

Thongh his heart was sair hardened, it wasna to stane, 
Sae he’s taen their wee handies, an’ wi’ them has gane. 


Four lines sketch a miserable howe. ‘The 
mother alone in a cold dark room, with the 
children’s dying brother, and the room is dark and 
cold, and they are hungry, because the father 
spends his earnings, and health, aud time in the 
spirit shop. And the children’s temperance argu- 
ment follows :— 


His laddie said, “ Faither, when I grow a man, 


If ye aye wad come hame, an’ no leave us alane, 
And then we wonld never be hangry again, 


“We aft hide for fear when ye come to the door, 
An’ mother greets sair when ye fa’ on the floor; 
An’ she says we'd be happy if ye wad come hame.” 
It was dark, but I ken his cheek reddened wi’ shame. 


The time may come when verses like these will be 
unintelligble ; but it is a disgrace to our manhood 
intelligence, and more than either, that it should be 
so long of coming, and that the power of the lines 
arises from their narration of common things. The 
“ Blind Bairn” is of a different class :— 


The wee blind beggar bairnie sits 
Close to that woman’s fect, 

And there he nestles frae the caald, 
An’ shelters frae the heat. 

I'm wae to see his wistfu’ face, 


As weary day by day, 

He cowers so sti.] and silent there, 
While ither bairnies play. 

The sigh that lifts his breastie comes, 
Like sad winds frae the sea, 

W?7 sic a dreary sough, as wad 
Bring tears into yer e’e. 


And even the poor blind bairn in his waking and 
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She bears him through the bustlin’ crowd, 
Bat noo he fears nae harm; 

He'll sleep within her bosom, too, 
To him its saft and warm. 

Oh, her ain weary heart wad close 
In wretchedness an’ sin, 

But he keeps in’t an open door, 

For God to enter in. 


“The ae Lamb o’ the Fauld” is equally true to 
nature. Among the hills at the springs of Dee 


In yon rade lanely shelin, 
Near nae ither house nor hauld, 
There dwelt a hill side shepherd, 
Wi’ the ae lamb o’ his fauld. 


The story is a common one, 


Her weel loe’d mother dee’d when she 
Was scarce six summers auld, 

And left the shepherd lanely, 
Wi the ae lamb of the fauld. 


They lived together alone; the father “ tended” 





the child iu her infancy, and she began to “ tend” 
him in his age; and then, when she had been the 
ae lamb o” the fauld for some years, 


There came a wild licht to her e’e 
A strange red to her cheek. 








sleeping nights Isa believes to be a blessing to his 
protectress; not unnaturally—for kind hearts are 
drawn to the helpless. 


An’ now she lifts him in her arms, | 
His wakin’ nicht is past, 

An’ round his sma’ end wasted form, 
Her tattered shaw) is cast. 

His face is buried in her neck, 
An’ close to her he clings, 


For faith an’ love hae filled his heart, 
An’ they are, blessed things. 





| The end of that “wild licht” is but too well 


| known. 
I'll work for my mother and you if 1 can, 


He stood uncovered ia the drift, 

An’ saw the wee grave made, 

None dared to comfort, when away ! 
He tearless tarned and said— 

“ There’s nae-licht in the sheilin’ noo, 
My hearth will aye be cauld, 

I’ve nocht on earth to care for, 

Sin’ my ae lamb’s i’ the fauld.” 


The poems by Isa will gratify all who, caring for 
the application of poetry to homes and households 
and daily life, shall read a volume that should be 
highly appreciated and widely circulated. 

We cannot mention Thomas Aird as one of the 
new or the young school of poets. His fame be- 
longs to the past, and was established when Hogg 
and Cunningham, when Wilson and Scott, sung of 
the Tweed and the Yarrow—when Southey and 
Wordsworth helped to make the Westmoreland 
Lakes classic ground. A man of modest and re 
tiring worth, his friends probably valued his 
poetry more than he has ever done himself; for 
some men are not just to others, and some are 
— to themselves. He belongs to the latter 
class. 

But we have here a new edition of his poetical 
works,* which may be mentioned in this more 
effectively than in any other page. We believe 
that it contains all his poetical works that he de- 
sires to preserve. Soine of the pieces were written 


| “long, long ago ;’’ others are obviously of more 


recent date. ‘The volume, unlike those of poetry 
generally, contains a vast quantity of matter for its 


bulk, Some of the poems are dramatic, and others 
| are long narratives that might be printed to occupy 
| a goodly volume alone. 


The first poem in the 


ee. 
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me is “The Holy Cottage,” and its incidents 
gre similar to those in “ The ae Lamb o’ the Fauld,” 


the last. The daughter -it left behind. | 


Some of the minor poems have been quoted and 
read often, while their author was forgotten or 
yoknown. “‘ My Mother's Grave’’ is oue of them. 
The verses have been long familiar to us and to 
many, yet, until we met them in this volume, Mr. 
Aird’s name was not associated with them in our 
recollection. Those who know them well will 
easily forgive our quotation of the last five or six 


verses :— 


Because I know there is not one 

To think of me as thou has done, 

From moru till star-light, year by year: 
For me thy smile repaid thy tear ; 

And fears for me, and no reproof, 
When once I dared to stand aloof ! 


My punishment, that I was far 

When God unloosed thy weary star! 
My name was in thy faintest breath, 
And I was in thy dream of death, 

And well I know what raised thy head, 
When came the mourners muffled tread ! 


Alas ; I cannot tell thee now 

I could not come to hold thy brow. 
And wealth is late, nor ought I’ve won 
Were worth to hear thee call thy son, 
In that dark hour when bands remove, 
And none are named but names of love. 


Alas for me, I missed that hour ; 

My hands for this shall miss their power ! 
For thee, the sun, and dew, and rain, 
Shall ne’er unbind thy grave again, 

Nor let thee up to be with me! 


Yet sweet thy rest from care and strife, 
And many pains that hart thy life! 

Turn to thy God—and blame thy son— ~ 
To give thee more than I have done: 
Thou God, with joy beyond all years, 

Fill up the channels of her years! 
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Thou car’st not now for soft attire, 
Yet wilt thou hear my soul's desire ; 
To earth I dare not cali thee more, 
But speak from off thy awful shore : 
O ask this heart for monument, 

And mine shall be a large content! 

Vindication or commendation of Mr. Aird’s 
works is needless now. They have passed the 
ordeal, and taken their place among recognised 
contributions to English poetry, at a period when 
many and rich additions were made to the common 
fund. Our object is confined to the announcement 
of a complete edition of works that will always 
form part of the standard literature of their time. 

“ Utilitarians” complain of time spent npon the 
decorative department of literature, and with equal 
propriety they might remonstrate with the beauty 
of natural objects. To them the roses may seem 
less useful than green peas, We cannot quarrel 
with taste, nor with the want of it. ‘The latter is 
a misfortune—like a lost sense. The ornamental 
is, however, often the most useful; and through 
all ages, thoughts that endure have been clothed 


‘often in poetry. The ballads and songs of a 


country mould the minds of the young before they 
know their influence. That truth is admitted by 
grumblers, who assert that the spirit has fled from 
the hissing and screaming of steam. Poetry and 
chivalry, they say, were twins; and the 
one survived the other only long enough 
to embalm the dead in verse immortal— 
the ointment of dying genius. Of all that senti- 
mental reverence for the past we believe not one 
iota. The greater prevalence of poetic genius, in 
this very mechanical era, gives “ respectable 
mediocrity ” an assurance of little fame and a brief 
life; but we have noticed some volumes of this 
year, 1856, which we think will not be overlooked 
now, will not be forgotten long hereafter, and if 


_ they had only been published a century ago would 


have secured a name at least to their authors 
among “ the classics.” 








THE UNITED STATES CONTROVERSY. 


Tae quarrel with the United States has advanced 
several stages within a few weeks. President 
Pierce returned Mr. Crampton upon our hands 
along with three Consuls, and they arrived in this 
country on the }4th inst. The departure of Mr. 

would have been the natural answer to this 
course; but the Government of the United States 
rather ingeniously closed that description of cor- 
respondence with the event to Mr. Crampton, for 
they expressed satisfaction with the explanation of 
the British Government on the enlistment question, 
and to prevent a mishap to Dailas, clothed him 
with new powers. He came here as the Ambas- 





sador of the United States, but he was transformed 
into their Plenipotentiary. He arrived as their 
general represeutative, and he was changed into 
their special envoy. The Government of the 
United States had probably no greater quarrel 
with Mr. Crampton and the Consuls than with 
their employers ; but they used both as subjects of 
stump oratory before an election. The precautions 
taken to prevent the return of Mr. Dallas prove 
that President Pierce is a sensible person, who 
wanted for himself the reputation of smashing the 
Britishers diplomatically, before the meeting of the 
Ciucinuati Convention, which was to fix his future 
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in or outof the Whitehouse at Washington, with | 
its £5,000 per annum; and if they voted him out | 


to leave with his successor the responsibilities. 
Our Government could scarcely return Mr. Dallas 
without testing his new powers, which were ex- 
pressed in an agreeable letter of satisfaction with 
the Earl of Clarendon’s despatch on the enlistment 
question, and proposals respecting Central America. 
That proceeding might have been spirited, and would 
have check-mated Mr. Pierce; but it would also 
have resembled a refusal of the negotiations and 
settlements which had been oncesuggested from Lon- 
don, Therefore, Mr. Dallas remains as an Envoy 
Extraordinary, and Mr. Crampton has returned as 
a spoiled card. The latter gentleman has had gruff 
usage from some portions of the enlightened and 
professedly Radical press of our own land. They 
resemble the patriots of the States in their dread 
of “only a doctor’s son.” Mr. Crampton’s father 
was a Sir Philip Crampton, undoubtedly; but 
his grandfather or great-grandfather was not a 
Baronet. In Ircland they say that he is only an 
[rishman—and, moreover, he is not an Irish noble- 
man—one of the J/iherniores Hibernicis. The 
Cramptons apparently did not come in with the 
Normans, or with any of the Raw Heads and 
Bloody Boues who followed Strongbow. That 
fact would not operate against their present repre- 
sentative out of Ireland—or, perhaps, out of the 
South and West of that very pretty island. It is, 
however, prejudicial among the masses of medisval 
and truculent genius that cluster in some parts of 
Dublin—the semi-lunar-ganglia, and diseased brain 
and nervous matter of the body of young Ireland. 
That representative of the thinking part of this 
uncivil confederacy which emigrated, we thought, 
to Australia, warns the empire against quarrelling 


this instance, are we told that Mr. Crampton 

probably, not high enough for the place at Wash. 
ington. He did not command consideration. 
Well, if he had been the son of his father’s gar. 
dener, he should have commanded civility every. 
where ; and as the representative of the British 


_ Empire he might have been sufficiently dignified for 


with the United States, for the latter are said to | 


be well-stored with Irish. 
Niggers; but what of that ? How have the States 
used the Irish? As they have used the Negroes, 
deeeming them excellent aliens when there was 


dirty and hard work to be done ; but as they could | 


not buy and sell them, for the Irish labourer is 
white when he is washed, and that oceurs more 
frequently than his traducers admit—they deter- 
mined “to know nothing” of them 
the work was done. Do the foul-penned people 
who, in Ireland, endeavour to create differences 
between their readers and the other sections 
of the empire, find any feeling of this kind among 


land or Scotland ? Only a few old ladies who could 
not take the trouble to teach a housemaid ever 
advertised here—‘ No Irish need apply ;” but we 
never considered the reflection to be directed 
against Irish gentlemen, who discharge with re- 
markable ability the functions committed to them. 
Only in their own country, by those who wish to re- 
generate and reinvigorate “the nation” is this stupid 
reproach muttered. Only, we are ashamed to say, 
among a few journalists who profess politics that 
they do not comprehend, or do not follow out in 


our republican cousins. 

The people will not be satisfied with aay negleet 
of a public servant who appears only to have done 
his duty, and to have declined to walk through 
mire and mud at Washington. He should have 
the first Governorship of adequate importance open 
for his acceptance. We are told by the few famed 
in diplomacy that any State may refuse an Ambas. 
sador who is not agreeable personally to its Govern. 
ment. The opinion is founded in an entire 
misapprehension of things. We do not pay diplo- 
matists to be agreeable companions to President 
Pierce or the Emperor Alexander; but to do our 
work. Their personal character is unimportant to 
all except those who send them. Mr Crampton in 
this instance, we believe, obeyed his Government 
of blunderers. They besought Parliament for a 
Foreign Enlistment Act, not to search the world 
for men to help them, but as they hinted to secure 
ready made soldiers who were at their call. Lord 
John Russell and some of his friends in the Aber- 
deen cabinet, should be brought before Sir R. W. 
Carden, or some other city magistrate intent on 
duty, upon the charge of obtaining goods on false 
pretences—an Act of Parliament, namely, for they 
had not a single foreign soldier ready to be en- 
gaged. They contrived to give satisfaction in bigh 
quarters by giving bread to numerous Germans, 
with a few Swiss, Italians, and Poles. Also, they 
were enabled to pacify the labour-employing interest, 
and do all in their power to limit the wages of 


So they are, also, with | soldiers; for at any time they could have obtained 


all the men necessary for the work by giving them 
fair encouragement and wages. After all the hot 
haste and spurring of whippers in and whippers 
out for this bill—the Foreign Legion never fired a 
shot during the war. They were never ready. 


| Recruits from our fields and workshops, who were 


whenever | 


| 
} 


—— —— 


enlisted after the adoption of the Foreign Enlist- 
ment bill, died before Sebastopol ; yet the foreign 
legions have been carefully preserved from contact 
with the fire; and now the Palmerston Cabinet 
pursue the policy of the Aberdeen Government, 
disembody our militia, and discharge our soldiers, 


the colonists of Canada, or the labourers of Eng- | while not a single drummer-boy has yet been dis- 


missed from the Foreign Legion. ‘The people do 
not comprehend this proceeding. They do not 
seem to understand that the price of labour is thus 
kept down and high circles are gratified. 

With these affairs the United States were not 
concerned. They espoused in words the cause of 


_ Turkey, until Great Britain sympathised by deeds. 


Then all the bowie knives and revolvers became 
Russian, At this moment we might save Costa 
Rica by declaring war on that minute Republic, 80 
thoroughly unnatural are the antipathies of this 
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Jonathan, or rather his immoderate conceit 
apd vanity. The agents of the British Government 
in the States offered, undoubtedly, to pay the 

nses of any persons who wished to proceed 
out of them for the purposes of enlistment in the 
British colonies. We contend that this was a 
legitimate offer. We do not believe that any law 
of the Union rendered it illegal. The persons who 
had free tickets were not bound to enlist when 
they reached Canada or Nova Scotia. They were 
still free agents, and numbers of them did not 
enlist. They were, we believe, generally aliens in 
the Union, having no vote in the land of the free. 
They were not recognised citizens, and they either 
must have been affected by some desire to serve the 


British Government, or they were destitute of | 


employment. the Stat 
position, most dangerous to judicial integrity of 
dependence upon the votes of the community, 
decided that this proceeding outraged the inde- 


The Judges of the State, in that | 


pendence of United States law, although they | 
might have found, with equal propriety, that it was 
_ yet Gibraltar never injured any nation in its law- 
law when the United States enlisted soldiers for | 


arson or burglary. Nodody spoke of Canadian 
their Mexican war in that colony. Pierce and 
Marcy discovered no breach of either the courtesies 
or the law of nations when Russia supplied its 
amies with medical officers and military engineers 
out of the Union. Costa Rica is at war with Ni- 
caragua at this moment, and the United States 
Government profess friendship for, and neutrality, 
towards both powers; yet the Nicaraguans enlist 
men openly, and publicly recruit their armies in the 
States, under President Pierce’s nose, and with 
Mr. Secretary Marcy’s help. ‘This last fact alone 
would show that the logic of the States is a farce, 
and those who adopt it at home are credulous to 
a fault. 

The Central American question, which the States 
politicians regard as important, is another evidence 
of their enmity to Britain. They believed that 
Bulwer was cheated by Clayton, and our Govern- 
ment thought that Clayton was done by Bulwer. 
These diplomatists played with false cards and 
loaded dice. Their game proves the folly of 
clever aud secret diplomacy. We want candid and 
open transactions with foreign states. Belize 
éppears to have been for a long period in British 
possession, but we are told that Spain yielded it to 
8 With a reservation of its sovereign rights. Be 
so; yet Spain is ejected now from South 
America, and cannot wield those rights of sove- 
reignty. ‘The Central American Republies served 
themselves heirs to all they could conquer and 
keep, but they could not, and they did not, deliver 
4 notice of ejectment on British soil; while, 
although peculiar reasons might have induced us 
fo tolerate the suzerainty with Spain, which was 
hever exercised, it follows not that we shall con- 
linue it with every other power that, right or wrong 
mu the contest, may have conquered some portion 
of Spanish territory; but not Belize. And we do 
uot acknowledge the right of Spain to transfer the 


a 
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claim—whatever it may be. It is not transferable. 


Spain being unable to exercise its rights—such as 


—— 





they were, or whatever they were—we must take 
care of our own interests, being in the position of 
“the man in possession.” 

The Bay Islands present a similar case. They 
are said to be the property of Honduras, and the 
State of Honduras is the property of any thousand 
filibusters who may agree among themselves for 
its conquest and division. Honduras has no other 
claim to Ruatan or any other of the Bay Islands, 
than a suppositious and vitiated succession from 
Spain; but we deny the original appropriation of 
Spain. Honduras also erected a flag-staff upon 
Ruatan some years ago, which stood there until the 
first British Naval Officer who passed that way 
heard of the folly; and he knocked it down. Since 
then the island has been ‘‘ duly manned” to pre- 
vent similar annexations by bunting. The States 
profess to fear that Great Britain would ereet 
another Gibraltar on Ruatan. The consummation 
may be desirable for the freedom of Central America; 


ful pursuits. 

A few home politicians say that Central America 
is of no importance to this country, and we should 
humour our United States brethren, as they want 
the country, in consequence of the commerce of 
New York on the Atlantic, with San Francisco on 
the Pacific, and so on. We may answer to all 
these statements that Ilalifax or Quebee are as 
likely to want a free and safe passage for their 
commerce to British Oregon and Vaneouver’s 
Island, as their neighbours to California; that we 
want a free route for our Australian and South 
American trade, and all the world requires a free 
passage through this neck of America. We have 
never closed the right-of-way in any other quarter 
of the globe, except at home, in the Highlands. 
We do not imitate that king of Spain who made a 
Glen Tilt of the Atrato river and valley, to prevent 
people from passing between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific ; but, as the matter concerns all commercial 
nations, no objections could be taken to any propo- 
sal which would guarantee the right-of-way for all, 
by all the leading Powers. It is this reasonable 
doctrine which the States resist, claiming for 
themselves all the American continent as their 
private manor, yet compelling, where they can, 
free navigation and free passage in all other 
quarters of the world, as in the case of Denmark 
and the Sound at the present moment. 

These are the facts of the American quarrel. 
They will lead hereafter, as they have led before, to 
many resolutions; but the business will end in 
these demonstratious, and war will not occur upon 
this subject at this time. 

The “democratic” politicians of the States 
—democracy there having a different meaning from 
the word on our side of the water—have a nasty 
habit of displaying “ brotherly love’’ to this empire, 
by quarrelling with us, whenever our hands are full. 
The peace at Paris was an awkward occurrence for 
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them. They had, in consistence with former 
habits, heaped up the means of a bright quarrel 
during the Russian war. They could not break 
out of the difficulty which they had created with- 


out some show of courage, and, therefore, we have 


Mr. Crampton back; but they no longer desired 


Mr. Dallas to leave, and, therefore, those dulcet | 


strains in which the letters are framed that ac- 


company Mr. Crampton home. 
The despatch of the British Ambassador was, 


moreover, in the first place, addressed to Cin- | 


cinnati, rather than to London. ‘The delegates 


of the democratic party in the States had agreed | 


to meet in the “ Queen City of the West,” upon 
solemn cancus, to decide the name to be placed 
upon their ticket for the next Presidency. There- 
fore, President Pierce adroitly dated his orders for 
Mr. Crampton to leave on the afternoon of one 
day, subsequent by an entire hour, or, perhaps, 
two, to the departure of the steamer, and in time 
for the telegraph to Cincinnati. This adroit move 
is seen along with its reason everywhere, but it did 
not save President Pierce. His name was rubbed 
out upon the first ballot. Even his own party, 
although he stood pretty high, refuse to him a 
second Presidency; and they selected Mr. Bu- 
chavan, lately Ambassador at our Court, for 
their man. 

The President existent has, therefore, little 
further interest in the matter. He is no longer 
the President expectant, and can only wish to cut 
Mr. Buchanan out of any credit he can extract 
from the business. That gentleman was snug in 
British banishment, and we should not have had 
the pleasure of making the acquaintauce of Mr. 
Dallas in this country, if Mr. Buchanan had not 
resigned ; but he did resign, for he had formed the 
idea of cutting out his chief at this election, and he 
has gone and done it. Attorney Buchanan will, 
probably, be President, and the President will as 
certainly become Attorney Pierce again. We do 
not particularly quarrel with these changes. Cin- 
cinnatus held a plough, and why may not Pierce 
hold a pen? But we do quarrel a little with the 
practice of our brethren in always choosing to be 
represented by attornies—and not members of the 
leading firms, but from that section who can afford 
to drop their business for a time and go out 
“Generaling.” The law is the origin and profes- 
sion of ali the American politicals, and thus their 
policy displays so many quips and quirks. 


A considerable party in this country advise our | 


Government now to make peace with Pierce, as he 
can arrange matters more easily than Buchanan 
could afford to do, while the former might take the 
credit of extinguishing his own fire, being the only 
credit that he can ever take from the business. 
We are sorry not to entertain the slightest con- 
fidence in the propriety of this step. Buchanan 
must begin to prepare in 1857 for his re-election. 
He holds strong views on foreign policy, or, in 
other words, lie wants to amuse his constituency by 
quarrels with Great Britain, aud we dou’t see how 


he could supply himself with any lighter or more 

agreeable than the Pierce stock. 
| Must we always, therefore, live in hot water 
| with the States? Diplomatically we fear that the 
question must be answered yes. No necessity 
exists on our part, and we are not in hot water on 
the subject ; but “our brethren” need excite. 
ment, and they employ us as they do mint juleps, 
to allay their cravings. “ Always’’ we, of course 
suppose to be a long term for the state of Siege 
in which we are kept by their necessities to 
endure. Always however, until they have a reyo. 
lution in the States themselves, is pretty close to 
the mark. That revolution may be peaceable, for 
we believe that whenever the great body of the 
productive people in the Union find it to be their 
interest to mind their own business, they will put 
a stop to the atrocity of an armed peace. By our 
past policy it costs them little, as they know that 
we have no intention whatever of invading their 
territory. But if our capitalists begin to feel 
what they should have felt long ago, that their 
money invested in States’ seeurities is not worth 
at any time three years’ purchase, and is quite at 
tle disposal of any clever lawyer who turns General 
aud President; and if our cotton brokers and 
spinners make to themselves cotton plantations in 
Africa, in India, and in other regions of Asia, the 
party against “rumour of war with Britain,” in 
the States, now as quiet as owls by day, will 
become formidable, and make a revolution against 
bowie-knives and revolvers. 

Another revolution also looms in the future. 
At this conjuncture the Representatives and 
Senators of our model friends go to dinner armed 
to the teeth. Not so long ago as three months 
one excellent legislator quarrelled with his waiter 
at his Brookes’s, or an oyster cellar, over away 
from the Capital, and shot him dead on the spot. 
We have not heard that the gentleman suffered 
any punishment for his misfortune. A still shorter 
time since, Senator Sumner, of Massachusetts, 
committed the extraordinary mistake of believing 
that he was a legislator of Britain, or some other 
nation, where menenjoy freedom of speech. There- 
upon he proceeded to describe the consequences 
and the evils of slavery in South Carolina, acting 
out his calamitous error. A member of the other 
House, a Mr. Brookes, walked into the Senate 
Chamber, and without note or warning, whipped 
Senator Sumner into close quarters to death, with 
a heavy gutta-percha cane, such as those carried 
by kindred gentlemen, our brothers, in the profes- 
sion of garroting, or otherwise disposing 
“ brethren’s ” lives and property in our own 

We admit, that in this law and police-ridden 
community, the imitators of Brookes are apt to be 
apprehended. He saw no such dangers. On the 
contrary ; this lively affair has led to a war of 
public meetings, to discuss the character of the 
proceeding—aud a shower of testimonials to 
_ gallant Brookes from the South; but he is neither 
| held to bail nor to prison—so far as we have 
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jarned. A profound difference in public opinion 
esists regarding him and Sumner. Who is the 
retin ? Brookes, who has been expelled from 
the House of Representatives, because the Gutta 


“THE PRESS” IN THE STATES, 
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of the Union is evidently much diseased; and a 


' revolution at home may be coming, to clear their 


' Indeed, we cannot intervene. 


Percha party are not in a majority there yet, only | 


sixty-eight members having protested against this 
oatrage ; but he will be re-elected of course? Or 
Sumner, who was very nearly expelled from this 
world? The question affects “domestic institutions” 
ghich a Britisher is altogether incompetent to 


compreend—at least we cannot comprehend, and | 


can only say d¢ gustibus as usual. 

The press of the States is not a much safer 
soration than the Parliament. A few weeks since, 
two editors had a furious quarrel with ink. They 
met at the Post-office, and one of them fired into 
his rival, who drew and returned. They exchanged 
shots rapidly, and a relative of the assailant broke 
is. The editor attacked fell, but he continued his 
fre from the pavement. It became “‘a triangular” 
duel, as the States’ journalists call it—an attempt 
tomurder, we should say, by two men upon one— 
in which, we believe, they were successful, although 
one of them was severely wounded, and tlie other 
has not been apprehended. The police did not 
interfere. Do policemen exist there? We should 
think not—and they would have a short shift where 
every man carries his own revolver, 

At Memphis, a city of some note — not its 
uameplace in Egypt, which is within the boundaries 
of civilisation —in a press row on the public streets, 
four men exchanged shots—two were considerably, 
and two were said to be mortally, wounded. 

When a human being adopts the frightful pro- 
posal of editing a newspaper in these lands—he, 
we fancy, draws up his will, and takes leave of his 


And looks on sua and moon and plain 
As things he ne’er may see again. 


Kansas territory is, meanwhile, enveloped by civil 
war. Several cities seem to have been burned 
down. They were cities with names, but in what 
respect, or how far, they had a family relationship 
to the Eden of Dickens, we cannot tell. Oue 
hotel, it is said, was bombarded, perhaps through 
the knowledge of such doings picked up by Mor- 
decai, the captain, at Sebastopol. ‘The war, which 
the New York papers delight to chronicle, seems 
to be very exciting; and already twenty persons, 
or thereby, have been slain in the different battles. 
The slaughter has not been commensurate to the 
voise, but it is possible that past deticiencies may 
be compensated hereafter. The internal condition 








social atinosphere, without our own intervention, 
We might send 
missionaries to them, as to any other dark regions 
of the earth, but the men would be speedily mur- 
dered, after having first undergone a process of 
tarring and feathering. 

An immense quantity of cant is expended upon 
the States’ Government. Sometimes our leading 
journalists assail and sometimes coax them —both to 
no purpose. Blood is thicker than water, we are 
told; and we may add is often more corrupt. They 
are brethren, another says; and so was Nicholas. 
All men are brethren, and some of them are very 
unreasonable relatives. They have two millions of 
armed citizens, a third intimates; but the best 
course we can advise is to keep at a distance from 
the two millions. Very few of thein will assail 
any position of ours, and no party here entertain a 
remote idea of attacking them. Their present 
condition is very inconvenient ; and if a reasonable 
security could be afforded that anything we could 
do, any sacrifice we could posssibly make, would 
restore the politics of the republic to a sound state 
of mind—that thing might be done—or that sac- 
rifice might be made; but no such security exists, 
or can exist; and we must, therefore, bear an evil, 
of serious magnitude—at a weighty cost—with the 
patience that becomes us towards all unavoidables 
—waiting and watching, not for an opportunity to 
strike—the last shift of prudent men—but for the 
realisation of the hope that the common sense of 
the North-Eastern States may yet restore peace and 
order to the Union, and with them that respect for 
the feelings and rights of others which they can 
claim, and we should gladly concede to them. The 
majority of their population like our own take not 
sufficient trouble to form an aquaintance with 
political affairs. A section, more numerous than 
any corresponding representatives of their position 
whom we kno”, hang loose from home and local 
influences—an army of navvies with a strong in- 
disposition to labour. The slavery of the Southern 
States produces its natural and unavoidable results. 
The professional politicians work upon “ the vanity” 
of a new people—for their own advantage. Pro- 
bably, also they are willing to find a safety valve 
for a portion of their filibusterers and loafers, out 
of their settled regions. All these influences 
oppose peace, but they do not reign alone, and at 
present war will not occur; that calamity will only 
exist contemporaneously with another, in a different 
direction. 
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LORD COCKBURN’S MEMORIALS. 


Tuts is a dangerous, a very dangerous, book to any 
person who, having an evening engagement, sits 
down to read it after dinner, or who, wishing to 
rise early next morning, takes it up after tea, It is 
an unexpected book. The late Lord Cockburn was 
known to have been a contributor to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” from its commencement to the 
period when Lord Jeffrey resigned its editorship. 
He possessed abilities of a brilliant and high order. 
He had a gewial and kind heart as ever was 
covered by a Judge’s robe. [lis life had been dis- 
tinguished by steady adherence to a party and to 
principles absolutely unpopular. 
himself all the opportunities presented by family 
influence combined with personal talent of rising in 
his profession, in order that he might stand free 
to plead for popular rights, when the people did not 
quite comprehend them. 
forced upon him in a lucrative, although a subordi- 
uate capacity, by a Tory Government, he continued 
still to be an uncompromising Whig. 
difficulty was enhanced by his natural distaste of 
any approach to the honours and the labours of a 
demagogue. He was not merely a member of the 
* Patrician” order, but a domesticated and literary 
man, fond of retirement. Of course this statement 
is to be taken cum nota, for domestic life in Lord 
Cockburn’s younger years consisted in dining out 
five times weekly, and spending five evenings from 
home, Retirement meant into a circle of literary 
and personal friends. It is astonishing to the 
weak heads and minds of the moderns to think 
how their predecessors did all the amusement and 
the work which they certainly effected. The former 
probably helped the latter, and their experiences 
may be arguments for the short hour system. 

This volume, attractive and sparkling as it is, 


and doubtless the most readable book of the 


burn. 


vation from his boyhood to his acceptance of the 
Solicitor-Generalship in 1830. In a work of this 
nature the author is entitled to go a little further 
back than he can personally remember, and the 
manner in which that is accomplished in the 
present instance is characteristic of Lord Cock. 
He did not recollect, of course, where he 


was born, and had never been told more of the 
_ business than its date, the 26th of October, 1779. 


He had denied | 


But an author may be allowed to relate his genea. 
logical and natal affairs in his own words, especially 
when they are exemplary as a concise and graphic 
account of interesting circumstances. 


BIRTH AND PARENTAGE, 


I was born on the 26th of October, 1779. This event 
took place, I suspect, in one of the many flats of the lofty 


_ range of dwelling-houses which then formed the east side of 


Even when place was | 


To him the | 


the Parliament close. If not there it must have heen at 
Cockpen; 4 small estate, about eight miles south of Edia. 
burgh, then belonging to my father, but sold soon after this 
to the Earl of Dalhousie. My terror at the apparition of 


| a peacock in one of the Cockpen walks, while I was still in 


petticoats, is the most distant recollection that I have, 

My father was then Sheriff of the county of Midlothian; 
he was afterwards also Judge-Admiral, and finally a Baron of 
Exchequer. My mother was Janet Rannie, one of the two 
daughters of Captain Rannie, of Melville. Her sister was 
married to Henry Dundas, the first Viscount Melville; and 
besides this near alliance by marriage, our family and that of 
the once powerful house of Aruiston were connected by blood, 
and on habits of very friendly intimacy. 

My father was a man of strong sense, and with no aver- 
sion to a joke, whether theoretical or practical. [He was 
one of the many good fathers, who, from mere want of con- 
sideration and method, kept his children at a distance. My 
mother was the best woman I have ever known. If I were 
to survive her for a thousand years, I should still have a 
deep and grateful recollection of her kindness, her piety, her 
devotion to her family, and her earnest, gentle, and Christian 


anxiety for their happiness in this life and in the life to 


season, astonishes nobody from its literary charac- | 


teristics. The style, and the antiquarian and 
legendary lore which it contains, are unmistakeably 
Lord Cockburn’s. The question is, rather, how it 
came into his mind to store up all these reminis- 
cences. We are thankful that he did so. 


come, 


After describing the state of the meadows when 
the family removed to Hope Park, with at the 


time no inclosures between them and the Pentlands, 


or the wilds of Peebleshire, Lord Cockburn calls 


They | 


are like crannies in the dark veil between ourselves | 
and the far past. They show us the kind of people | 


who inhabited Edinburgh at the close of the last 


| which 


century, and bring us into something like personal | 


contact with those who rendered famous the city 
where they dwelt. Lord Cockburn stated that he 
began to note down his remembrances of the men 
and the scenes of his time in 182]. His notes 
were longer than those now published, for in his 
“ Life of Lord Jeffrey,” he employed some part of 
that material which he had collected for a different 
purpose. This volume is neither biographical nor 
historical in the strict meaning of these terms, but 
in chronological order supplies anecdotes and 
sketches of the chief changes and the actors in 
them that came under the author’s personal obser- 


up to memory the terrors of the High School, to 
which he was exposed at an early age. He des- 
cribes truly, we fear, the general aversion of 
ingenious youth in these days to the dead languages, 
vas not a remarkable feeling when the 
nature of their tasks is eonsidered, and the way 
in which they were enforced. Flogging was ad- 
ministered, in au equitable manner, so far as we 
believe that the old masters of the birch had much 
faith in its efficiency, and few favourites im that 
respect. They liked the duty; and discharged it 
with a zeal that reconciled their pupils in after 
years to the severe laws of their times. Boys who 
had been flogged daily at school were not likely 1a 


| after life to oppose strongly the application of the 


lash in a free and plentiful manner. The gener® 
tion interpreted too literally the advice respectiog 
the rod, which certainly was not spared. 
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Cockburn’s confession might be commonly adopted ; 
but few men come to the confessional with the 


same frank purpose. 
THE SCHOOL. 

In October, 1787, I was sent to the High School. Having 
never been at a public schoo] before, and this one being 

ious for its severity and riotousness, I approached its 
galls with trembling, and felt dizzy when I sat down amidst 
shove 100 new faces. We had been living at Leith, for sea 
bathing, for some weeks before; and I was taken to school 
by our tutor. The only thing that relieved my alarm, as 
he hauled me along, was the diversion of crossing the arches 
of the South Bridge, which were then unfinished, on planks. 
The person to whose uncontrolled discipline I was now sub- 
‘ected, though a good man, an intense student, and filled, bat 
rather in the memory than in the head, with knowledge, was 
ws bad a schoolmaster as it is possible to fancy. Un- 
sequainted with the natare of youth, ignorant even of the 
characters of his own boys, and with not a conception of the 
art or of the duty of allaring them, he had nothing for it 
bat to drive them; and this he did by constant and indis- 
criminate harshness. 

The effects of this were very hurtful to all his pupils. 
Oat of the whole four years of my attendance there were 
probably not ten days in which I was not flogged, at least 
once. Yet I never entered the class, nor left it, without 
feeling perfectly qualified, both in ability and preparation, for 
its whole business; which, being confined to Latin alone, 
and in necessarily short tasks, since every one of the boys 
had to rhyme over the very same words, in the very same 
way, was no great feat. But I was driven stupid. Oh! 
the bodily and mental weariness of sitting six hours a-day, 
staring idly at a page, without motion and without thought, 
and trembling at the gradual approach of the merciless giant 
I never got a single prize, and once sat doohie at the annual 
public examination. The beauty of no Roman word, or 
thought, or action ever occurred to me; nor did I ever 
fancy that Latin was of any use except to torture boys. 


The Rector of that period, Dr. Adam, was an 
estimable man, and he succeeded in securing the 
affections of the boys, after any that they possessed 
by nature had been nearly whipped out of them. 
With considerable modesty the author writes :— 
“Not one of the boys of my class has reached any 
great eminence ; which, indeed, has been attained 
by only two boys who were at the classes of the 
High School in my time. These two were Francis 
Horner and Henry Brougham.” He might have 
allowed his own name to be added to the two 
friends, and so made three, but the public can do 
that for him. Even then innovations began in the 
High School. The boys subscribed together for a 
book, which Horner, in their name, ;resented to 
the Rector. The proceeding was without precedent, 
and was the father of all the “testimonials” now 
© common. ‘The vale of the Gala was the first 
tour on a large scale made by tne future judge, who 
says:—“ When I knew it first, Galashiels was a 
rural hamlet ; the house of Torwoodlee stood bare 
and staring; and the high road ran on the west 
side of the valley. The old laird of Torwoodlee 
survived to enjoy the reward of his having planted 
judiciously, in seeing his now beautiful place nearly 
buried in foliage. Galashiels has become the Glas- 
gow of Selkirkshire.” 


To COLLEGE. 
— 1793, I was sent to the College of Edin- 
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My first class was for more of that weary Latin; an ex- 
cellent thing, if it had been got. For, all I have seen since, 
and all I felt even then, have satisfied me that there is no 
solid and graceful foundation for boys’ minds like classical 
learning, grammatically acquired ; and that all the modern 
substitutes of what is called wseful knowledge, breed little 
beyond conceit, vulgarity, and general ignorance. It is not 
the mere acquaintance with the two immortal languages that 
constitutes the value, though the value of this is incalculable, 
but the early discipline of the mind, by the necessary re- 
ception of precise rules, of which the use and the reason- 
ableness is in due time disclosed. But the mischief was that 
little Latin was acquired. The class was a constant scene of 
unchecked idleness and disrespectful mirth. Our time was 
worse than lost. 

Andrew Dalzel, the author of “ Collectanea Graeca” and 
other academical books, taught my next class—the Greek. At 
the mere teaching of a language to boys, he was ineffective. 
How is it possible for the elements, including the very letters, 
of a langaage to be taught to one hundred boys at once, by 
a single lecturing professor? To the lads who, like me, to 
whom the very alphabet was new, required positive leaching, 
the class was utterly useless. Nevertheless, thongh not a 
good schoolmaster, it is a duty, and delightful, to record 
Dalzel’s value as a general exciter of boys’ minds. Dugald 
Stewart alone excepted, he did me more good than all the 
other instructors I had. Mild, affectionate, simple, an 
absolute enthusiast about learning—particalarly classical, 
and especially Greek; with an innocence of soul and of 
manner which imparted an air of honest kindlinesa to what- 
ever he said or did, and a slow, soft, formal voice, he was x 

great favourite with all boys, and with all good men. Never 
was a voyager, out in quest of new islands, more delighted 
in finding one, than he was in discovering any good quality 
in any humble youth. 


Dalzel was clerk to the general Assembly, but he 
thought that it is partly owing to its Presbyterian- 
ism that Scotland is less classical than Episcopal 
England. 

“ After being thus kept about nine years at two 
dead languages, which they did not learn, Cockburn 
ana his companions joined Professor Fiulayson’s 
logical class; and “ although neither he nor his 
class were logical, in any proper seuse of the word, 
yet they learned something there. The moral 
philosophy of Dugald Steward next came before 
them in due rotation, and it is a luxury to recall it. 
Lord Cockburn always considered Dugald Stewart 
“one of the greatest didactic orators.” ‘ No in- 
telligent pupil of his ever ceased to respect philo- 
sophy, or was ever false to bis principles, without 
feeling the crime aggravated by the recollection of 
the morality that Stewart had taught him.” De- 
bating societies were commenced in connexion with 
the college classes, in 1796, and were useful in 
training the minds of the young. To them, perhaps, 
Edinburgh was indebted for that batch of young 
Whigs who certainly imbued Scotland with their 
principles. “ Swearing and drunkenness were the 
fashions of the day.” “ Swearing was thought tbe 
right and work of a gentleman.” Yet Thomas 
Boston had been proclaiming among them that it 
was the most absurd of all sius, for the swearer 
served the devil for nothing. We can recollect 
when gentlemen swore deeply and loudly, as a 
mark of their order, and can understand the 
Judge, Braxfield, apologising to a lady whom he 
had damned at whist for bad play, by declaring 
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that he had mistaken her for his wife, to whom, of 
course, no apology would have been due. 


The prevailing dinner hour was three o'clock, and | 


it was altered to four, to five, and at last to six, 


public have lost in time they have gained in the 
suppression of sentiments and toasts. It 


married, I have closed above one day in the month 
of my town life at home and alone. It is always 
some scene of domestic conviviality, either in my 
own house or in a friends. And this is the habit of 
all my best friends.” 

Great changes had come over the aspect of 
society in Lord Cockburn’s lifetime. In no respect 
was this more more marked than in the outward 
observance of religion. He wrote:—‘“If we are 
to believe what some religious persons themselves 
assure us, religion is now almost extinct. My 
opinion is that the balance is in favour of the pre- 
sent time; and I am certain that it would be much 
more so if the modern dictators would only accept 
of that asa religion which was considered to be so 
by their devout fathers.” 

Sir Harry Moncrieff, the grandfather of the 
present Lord Advocate, the father of the late Lord 
Moncrieff, was minister of St. Cuthbert’s, and the 
recollections of him appear always to have been 
sunny spots in Lord Cockburn’s memory. Princi- 
pal Robertson’s family were very intimate with the 
Cockburn’s. He was a pleasant-looking old man, 
with an eye of great vivacity and intelligence, a 
Jarge projecting chin, a small hearing trumpet, 
fastened by a black ribbon to a button-hole of his 
coat, and a rather large wig, powdered and 
curled. 

Old Adam Fergusson, the historian of Rome, 
was another neighbour, ‘ He looked like a phi- 
Josopher from Lapland, whose palsy ought to have 
killed him in his fiftieth year; but rigid care 
enabled him to live uncrippled, either in body or 
mind, nearly fifiy years more.” Dr. James Black 
was a “striking and beautiful” person; a vegetarian 
nearly, in days of great eaters. ‘ He died seated, 
with a bowl of milk on his knees, of which his 
ceasing to live did not spill a drop.” Then they 
had Dr. Thomas MacKuight, the author of the 
“ Harmony of the Four Gospels,’ and he was a 
nocturnal student, whose morning walk in the 
meadows began at two o'clock. John Erskine, 
“how everybody reverenced him! He was all 
soul and no body ;"’ never such a spectre, and 
never such a spirit; a perfect contrast to his col- 
Jeague, Principal Jackson. Lord Cockburn’s 
gallery of portraits of old gentlemen is interesting, 
but net so amusing as his recollections of the 
notable iadies of his youth, of whom he remarks, 
with charming simplicity, “ All these female Nes- 


was | 


between 1820 and 1830 that Lord Cockburn | wie aaa Shon’ 


wrote :—‘I doubt if, from the year 1811, when I | 





PAMINE—SLAVES OF SCOTLAND. 


FPAMINES OF THE LAST CENTURY, 


The close of the last century was remarkable 
for the number and the severity of its famines. 


| d san 
after great opposition to each change; but what the | The throne of France depends upon the harvests, 


and the great revolution was incited, like minor 
changes since then, by want. Lord Cockbarg 
was born in 1779, but the difficulties of 1783 dig 
Twelve years afterwards he was 


able to observe the consequences of a bad crop. 


In the years 1795 and 1796, there was a greater dearth 
than has ever since visited the British Islands. On the 4h 
of March, 1795, about eleven thousand persons, being pro. 
bably about an eighth of the population, were fed by charity 
in Edinburgh. I have never forgotten the famine, perhaps 
because it was the first I had seen. A public proclamatiog 
specified the exact quantity of bread which each family ought 
to consume, being a loaf, if I recollect rightly, for each indivi. 
dual weekly —an odd preceeding ; but it gave a measure, and a 
ground for economy, which were useful. Then was the triumph, 
and the first introduction, of public kitchens, Count Ram. 
fords, and cooking committees. Chemistry strained itself to 
extract nutriment from everything. Ouae ingenious sacrifice 
in wealthy houses was to produce an appearance of wheat at 
table without the reality. So dishes were invented which ia 
shape and colour resembled the forbidden articles, and the 
knife often struck ou what seemed good pie-crust, but was 
only clay. Jacobins had a great advantage in having their 
heads set up already on an economical system. Some paltry 
Tories took this opportanity of saving the powder tax ; only 
cautiously announcing that this was done on no revolationary 
principle, but solely in order that the stomach might get 
what would be wasted on the hair. This assimulation to 
disloyalty, however, was thought dangerous ; and therefore 
the correct course was stil] to whiten the head, but to make 
the powder of chalk, or any other substance not usually 
eaten. 

The state of people’s knowledge of political economy at 
this period may be judged of from che fact, that punishing 
what were held to be the crimes of Forestalling and Regrat- 
ing was deemed one of the cures of this long-contiaued 
dearth; and this with the entire approbation of the publie. 
The same idea prevailed in England. The extent indeed to 
which the freedom of trade was interfered with, by eves 
petty authority, is scarcely credible now. Whenever prices 
rose higher than purchasers liked, there was a cry of legal 
interference ; and this cry was very often successful, The 
price of bread was directly and habitually regulated withia 
burgh, and indirectly beyoud it, by the magistrates, who for 
many years after this issued periodical proclamations 
“ setting the assize of bread.” The charge for post-horses 
was regulated in the same way. No letter of horses could 
demand more from the hirer than what Town Councils ot 
Justices of the Peace prescribed. All this, I believe, was 
agreeable to law; for the Court of Session sustained, 
sometimes even acted directly as a regulator of prices. 
the wonder is how sach a system could be enforced, for at 
least thirty years after the publication of the Wealth of 
Nations. 


As to the second paragraph of the extract, no 
wonder exists in the case; for even now we are 
compelled to follow the same course, by Act of 


Parliament, eighty years a‘ter the Wealth of Ne 


tions has enlightened the world. 


THE SLAVES OF SCOTLAND. 
The following information is, probably, new to 


many readers, although hale and hearty old gentle- 
men may exist among us, according to Lord Cock- 
burn’s statements, on which any amount of reliance 
may be placed, who in their youth held slaves #@ 


tors were not merely decorous in matters of | 
religion, but really pious; yet they would all | 
have been deemed irreligious now ;"’ and that | 
seems to be very probable. 
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Scotland, neither black nor brown; but veritable | 
ghite colliers, as white as colliers ever can | 


be:— 
example, there are few people who now know that so 
peeently as 1799 there were slaves inthis country. Twenty- 


| 


before, that is, in 1775, there must have been | 
thousands of them; for this was then the condition of all | 


oar colliers and salters. They were literally slaves. They 
gould not be killed nor directly tortnred ; but they belonged, 
like the serfs of an older time, to their respective works, with 
ghich they were sold as a part of the gearing. With a few 
very rigid exceptions, the condition of the head of the 


family was the condition of the whole house. For thongh a | 


child, if never entered with the work, was free, yet entering 
was its natural and almost certain destination ; for its doing 
go was valuable to its father, and its getting into any cther 
employment in the neighbourliood was resisted by the owner, 
go that wives, danghters, and sons went ou ‘rom generation 
togeneration, noder the system which was the family doom. 
Of course jt was the interest of a wise master to use them 
gell, as it was to use his other cattle well. But, as usual, 
the human animal had the worst of it, It had rights, and 
gould provoke by allading to them. It could alarm and 
motiny. It could not be slain, but it had no protection 
sgainst fits of tyranny or anger. We do not now know 
much of their exact personal or domestic condition. But we 
know what their work makes them, even when they are free, 
and within the jealous benevolence of a softer age. 


The difficulties once felt in dealing with the mora 
state of colliers’ villages, which have now almost 
disappeared, may be assigned to this slavery; and 
with it the repugnance of ordinary labourers to the 
cecupatiou, even although more productive than 
surface labour. 


ARBITRARY POWER. 


The people of Scotland during last century had lost 
all their rights, civil and ecclesiastical. The Town 
Council had contrived to render their members 
selfelective and the freeholders of the counties 
were comprised into a compact body of two thou- 
sand strong; yet, under this forfeiture of political 
influence, few men of the present generation would 
readily believe that the following statement only 
narrates an occurrence of a very common character. 
We had not only slavery, but a slave trade, in the 
generation before Lord Cockburn, and the removal 
of obnoxious persons to the plantations was an 
easy and regular process. 

The council’s two great organs were John Gray and James 
Laing. Gray was city clerk ; a judicious man, with a belly, 
white hair, and decorous black clothes ; famous for drinking 


punch, holding his tongue, and doing jobs quietly; a res- | 


about the year 1795, six or eight baker lads of good charac- 
ter, and respectable though hamble parentage, being a liitle 
jolly one night, were making a noise in the street. This 
displeased Mr. Laing, who had a notion that nobody could 
be drunk with safety to the public except himself. So he 
had the lads apprehended ; and as they did not appear in the 
morning, their friends became alarined, and applied to Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Heury) Jardine, a zealous partizan of govern- 
ment, who took an interest in the family of one of them. 


| Mr. Jardine told me that nest morning he inquired about 
| them, when Laing told him that he need give himself no 





pectable and useful officer, with an exclusive devotion to the © 


fown-council, but with sach municipal wisdom, and such an 
latimate acquaintance with their affairs, that he was cftener 
the master than the slave. There was a person of this class 
in almost every royal burgh. If Gray was the head of the 
council, Laing was its hand. He was one of the clerks, 
and managed such police as we then had; and, although not 
an officer in the old Town Guard, conld, as representing the 
magistrates, employ it as he chose. It is incredible now how 
much power this man had, and how much he was feared. 
His masters, to whom he was all apparent obeisance, felt that 
they could not do without his activity and experience. He 
kew this, and adventured accrdingly ; and the result was, 
that with sagacity enough to keep clear of offensive excess 
towards them, he did almost anything else that he chose. He 


ad more sense than to meddle with the rich, but over the | 
People he tyranniged to his heart’s content. For example— ° 


trouble, because “ they are all beyond Inchkeith by this time.” 
And so they were. He had sent them on board a tender 
lying in Leith Roads, which he knew was to sail that morn- 
ing. This was done by his own authority, without a con- 
viction, or a charge, or an offence. They had been troublesome, 
and this was the very way of dealing with such people. Such 
proceedings were far from uncommon, especially daring the 
war, when the navy and the army were convenient receptacles 
of all it was comfortable to get quit of summarily. Legal 
redress was very seldom resorted to. 


The progress of the people within the last sixty 
years is an encouragement for perseverance to 
those who strive, often, as they think, without 
hope, against abuses, still perpetrated, or for rights, 
still withheld. The State trials for sedition at that 
period were compared by one who knew them well 
to the days of Lauderdale and Dalzel. It is 
worth while to remember the dark old house where 
all this dirty work was done. 


THR OLD COURT HOUSE, 


The modern accommodation for the courts is so ample 
that it is curious to recollect its amount, and how it looked 
before 1808, when the judges began to sit in two separate 
chambers. The den called 7he Inner House then held the 
whole hfieen judges. It was a low square-like room, not, I 
think, above from thirty to forty feet wide. It stood just off 
the south-east corner of the Outer House ; with the Exchequer, 
entering from the Parlisment Close, right above. The Ba- 
rons, being next the sky, had access to the flat leaden roof, 
where I have seen my father, who was one of them, walking 
in his robes. The Inner House was so cased in venerable 
dirt that it was impossible to say whether it had ever been 
painted ; but it was all of a dark brownish hue, There was 
a gallery over the bar, and so low that a barrister in a frenzy 
was in danger of hitting it. A huge fire-place stood behind 
the Lord Presidernt’s chair, with one of the stone jams 
cracked, and several of the bars of the large grate broken. 
That grate was always at least half full of dust. It proba- 
bly had never been completely cleared since the institution 
of the Court in the sixteenth century. The hearthstone, 
the fender, and the chimney-piece were all massive, and all 
undisturbed by any purification. On the one side of that 
fire-place there was fixed in a wooden frame the Lord’s 
Prayer, and on the other side the Ten Commandments ; each 
worked in faded gold thread letters into a black velvet 
ground. George Cranstoune used to propose adding a Serip- 
tural verse to be set over the head of each judge, and had 
culled the texts. 


If George Cranstoun could have set the texts 
before the eyes of these old fellows, they might 


have been of more use than above their heads. 


Lord Monboddo was, in Lord Cockburn’s opinion, 
an old Judge of good abilities—and Swinton wasa 
very excellent person “dull, mild, solid, and 
plodding. The Lauderdale of that day was 


OLD BRAXFIELD. 


But the gisut of the bench was Braxfield, [lis very name 
makes people start yet. 
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Strong built and dark, with rough eyebrows, powerful 
eyes, threatening lips, and a low growling voice, he was like 


a formidable blacksmith. His secent and his dialect were 
exeggerated Scotch; his language, like his thoughts, short, 
strong, and conclasive. 

Our commercial jurispradence was only rising when he 
was sinking, and, being no reader, he was too old both in 
life and in habit to master it familiarly; though even here 
he was inferior to no Scotch lawyer of his time, except [lay 
Campbell, the Lord President. But within the range of the 
Feudal and the Civil branches, and in every matter depending 
on natural ability and practical sense, he was very great; and 
his power arose more from the force of his reasoning and his 
vigorous application of principle, than from either the extent 
or the accuracy of his learning. I have heard good observers 
describe with admiration how, having worked out a principle, 
he followed it in its application, fearlessly and triumphantly, 
dashing all unworthy obstructions aside, and pushed on to his 
result with the vigour and disdain of a consummate athlete. 
And he had a colloquial way of arguing, in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, which, done in his clear and abrupt style, 
imparted a dramatic directness and vivacity to the scene. 

Almost the only story of him I ever heard that had some 
fan in it without immocesty, was when a butler gave up his 
place because his lordship’s wife was always scolding him. 
“Lord!” he exclaimed, ye’ve little to cowplain o’: ye may 
be thankfa’ ye're no married to her.” 


But Cockourn styles his conduct as a criminal 
judge a disgrace to the age, which certes could not 
have been very easily disgraced. To Francis 
Horner’s father, who had a spice of liberalism hid 
within him, Braxfield whispered “Come awa, 
Maister Horner, come awa, and help us to hang 
ane o’ the damned scoundrels,” 


RELIGION. 


One reason for the easy state of religion in Lord 
Cockburn’s younger years is supplied by his own 
hand. In the early part of the century the 
Ministers “had fallen almost entirely out of good 
lay society.” Patronage reserved pulpits, for those 
whose ambition ended in pleasing their political 
masters; but the system which “ produced cau/d- 
rife preachers did not even supply society with 
well educated and agreeable gentlemen.” The 
poverty of the Town Council produced a revolution, 
at least in Edinburgh. 


The first circumstance that afterwards tended to revive it 
was the poverty of town-councils, It was necessary to fill 
churches, for the sake of the seat rents; and churches could 
only be filled by putting in ministers for whom congrega- 
tions would pay. This business principle operated seriously 
in Edinburgh, where the magistrates had laid out large sums 
in building and repairing kirks. This brought Andrew 
Thomson into the city; which was the opening of his 
career. His Whig reputation was so odious, that it rather 
seemed at one time as if civie beggary would be preferred to 
it; and most vehemently was his entrance into our un- 
troubled fold opposed. But, after as much plotting as if it 
had been for the Popedom, he got in, and in a few years re- 
warded his electors by drawing about £1,800 a year for them ; 
a fact which, of itself, loosened all the city churches from 
the dead sea in which they were standing. 

Of our native Presbyterian seceders, Struthers, who died 
in 1807, was the only one in Edinburgh who was entitled to 
the praise of eloquence, I know no other person of the 
class who attracted people of good taste, not of his commu- 
nity, to his church, merely for the pleasure of hearing him 
preach. Ilis last chapel was in Coliege-street, bat before it 
was built he preached in the Cireus, a place of theatrical 
exhibition, at the head of Leith Walk. It was strange to 





Edinburgh, in July, 1814. Sir Harry Moncrieff 
lead in it, and a petition to Parliament was signed by ten or 





JUDGE BRAXFIELD. 





see the pit, box, and galleries filled with devout worshippers 
and to detect the edges of the scenes and other vestiges of 
the Saturday night, while a pulpit was brought forward to 
the front of the stage, on which there stood a tall, pale, well. 
dressed man, earnestly but gently alluring the audience to 
religion by elegant declamation. However, as my country. 
wen have no superstition about the stone and lime of the 
temple, it did very well. Strutlers was not of aay superior 
talent or learning, but as a pleasing and elegant preacher he 
was far above any Presbyterian Dissenter then in Edinburgh. 


At the admission of Andrew Thomson, the second 
step of a revolution was taken. 


EDUCATION. 


The withdrawal of Dugald Stewart from the 
College, and the death of Dr. Adam of the High 
School, darkened the prospects of education ig 
Edinburgh, in 1809; but it was ouly in appearance ; 
for Dr. Brown followed the former, and Professor 
Pillan took the work from which Adams was 
withdrawn. The election of a-first-class teacher 
then, was an affair requiring much arrangement, 


Two sad privations clouded the close of the year 1809° 
The High School lost Dr. Adam, and the College, Dagald 
Stewart. 

Adam died, after a few days illness, in December. His 
ruling passion, for teaching, was strovg in death. It was 
in his bedchamber, and in the forenoon ‘hat he died, Find- 
ing that he could not see, he uttered a few words, which have 
been variously given, but all the accounts of which mean,— 
“Tt is getting dark, boys; we must put off the rest till to- 
morrow.” It was the darkness of death. He was followed 
to the grave (in the Chapel of Ease near Windmill-street) by 
many eminent and grateful pupils. James Pillans, his sue- 
cessor, has given a good short sketch of him in the “ Ency- 
clopzedia Britannica.” 

Mr. Pillans had been educated at the High School, and 
was then a private tutor at Eton. His friend and school- 
fellow, Francis Horner, advised him to stand for the Rector- 
ship. It seemed hopeless; but he tried, and his character 
carried him through. His superiority to the other candi. 
dates was never doubted; but the black spot of Whiggism 
was upon him. This would certainly have been conclusive 
in the Town Council, had not some of his friends there pro- 
posed a reference to a few of the judges, including President 
Blair, who quashed his brethren, and warmly recommended 
Pillans. Nothing of the kind could be more important or 
better timed, than this election. The modern improvements 
in education were just beginning to dawn, aud it was very 
material to secure the services of a young man in whom their 
spirit were strong. Had a common-place choice been made, 
we would probably have lost Pillans permanently, the earliest 
and the best of our reformed practical teachers, and who has 
been of incalculable use throughout the whole modern pro- 
gress of Scotch Education. 


SLAVERY, JEFFREY, AND SCOTLAND. 


The war and all the excitement respecting it 
were scarcely closed, when that series of 
public meetings began in Edinburgh, which have 
been, on all leading topics, for forty years, certainly 
instrumental in giving a Whig, and ultimately 4 
more independent tone to Scotch politics. 


A meeti inst West Indian Slavery was held in 
ing agains est Indian ry cae 


twelve thousand persons. Except for victories and charity, (hw 


_ was the first assembly of the people for a public olject ihe 


had vecurred here for about 20 years ; and if the termims- 


tion of slavery in our West Indian colonies had been * 








political matter, it could not have been held in 

even in 1814. It was only made safe and res- 

by the attendance of the hamane and the pious of 

all politics ; and even with this mitigation, it excited great 


toms involved in the fact of sach a meet- | , } Ub 
ihe crseth « gethive, take of 1816 might be wiped away, if its plan 


‘ae and of such a petition, were not unseen by any party. 
My excellent friend, Thomas Erskine, was united with me 


FAMINE OF THIS CENTURY. 


ia the charge of a copy of the petition that lay for sub- | 


seription in the Grassmarket, and we were both surprised to | 


fed a piece of Calvinistic Whiggery, we thought had faded, 
dill deeply seated, and many who signed the petition to the 


shrunk back from the one tothe Lords. They | . 
Gennes, | We have had many hard years for the poor in the 


' ® . 
reconcile them to the title, “ 1 would rather not homologate”’ | currency of this century, but the worst in the 


could not get over the Lords Spiritual. No reasoning would 


was the general and conclusive answer. 


We have often met doubts respecting the Lords 
Spiritual, and they only disappeared as petitioning 
became a common practice. ‘The progress in fifteen 

rs in Edinburgh had been immense, for in 1799, 
the last vestige of colliery slavery was repealed, 
while no person-sought that reform, which was 
elected quietly by the Government as a matter of 
propriety. A brief reminiscence of the man who 
more than any other, perhaps, wrought out these 
changes in Scotland cannot be unacceptable. 


In 1815 Jeffrey set up his rustic household gods at Craig- 
crook, where all his subsequent summers have been passed, 
This was scarcely a merely private arrangement. It has 
affected the happiness, and. tnproved both the heads and 
hearts of all the worthies of this place. No unofficial house 
in Scotland has had a greater influence on literary or politi- 
cal opinion. Beautiful though the spot, as he has kept it, is 
its deepest interest arises from its-being the residence of such 
aman, Nothing can efface the days they have passed there 
from the recollection of his friends. Their rural festivities 
are dignified by his virtues and éalents, by all our Edinbargh 
eminence, and by almost every interesting stranger. The 
Craigerook Saturdays during the summer session! Escape 
from the court and the town; scenery, evergreens, bowls, talk, 
mirth, friendship, and wine, inspire better luxury than that 
of the Castle of Indolence, without any of its dulness, 


This little passage is in the present tense, but the 
Saturday afternoons of Craigcrook are now long 
past, and Cockburn lived to see the last of them, 
and close the narrative. Very little connected with 
these topics is the subject of our next paragraph, 
but it reflects sadly on the foresight of the Scotch, 
and is one blow upon their good name for 
prudence. 


It was in 1816 also we heard the first whisperings of what 
was termed “The National Monument of Scotland.” The 
idea of commemorating the triumphs of the late war, and of 
exciting the heroisms of future conflicts, was first thrown 
out publicly at a county meeting ; and the scheme was often 
discussed throughout some succeeding years. The original 
plan did not go beyond a pillar, or some such thing. But 
there were some who thought that the prevailing efferves- 
tence of military patriotism created a good oppurtunity for 
improving the public taste by the erection of a great archi- 
tectural model. 
Calton Hill, struck their imaginations, and though they had 
ho expectation of being able to realise the magnificent con- 
ception, they resolved, by beginning, to bring it within the 
Vision of a distant practicability. What, if any age should 
finish it, they could not tell, bat having got a site, a statute, 
and about £20,000, they had the honour of commencing it. 


Forty years have since amid famine, the 
was projected of this National Monument— 


The Temple of Minerva, placed on the | 
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but it has not been completed, and does not ap- 
proach completion. A project is now before the 
country for the erection of an adequate memorial 
of the greatest Scotchman, Wallace, and the mis- 


could be conjoined with the pillars on the Calton 
Hill, so as to annex the abortion to a project that, 
once commenced, cannot fail. 


THE FAMINE OF THIS CENTURY. 


thirty-two years between the peace and 1847, was 
in the season immediately after Waterloo. 


The year 1516 closed bitterly for the poor. There pro- 
bably never were so many people destitute at one time in 
Edinburgh. The distress was less in severity than in 1797 ; 
but the population having increased, it was greater in extent 
Some permanent good was obtained from the labour of the. 
relieved. Bruntsfield links were cleared of whins, and of old 
quarries ; walks were made, for the first time, on the Calton 
Hill; and a path was cleared along the base of the perpen- 
dicular cliff of Salisbury Crags. Until then these two noble 
terraces were enjoyable only by the young and active. 

This walk along the Crags was the first thing that let the 
people see what we were in imminent danger of losing by 
the barbarous and wasteful demolition of the rock, which had 
been proceeding unchecked for nearly thirty years. When 
I first scrambled to that cliff, which must have been about 
1788, the path along its base was not six feet wide, and in 
some places there was no regular path at all. By 1816, the 
cliff had been so quarried away that what used to be the foot- 
path was, in many places, at least 100 feet wide; and if this 
work had been allowed to go on a few years more, the whole 
face of the rock would have disappeared. This would have 
implied the obliteration of some of the strata which all Edin- 
burgh ought to have revered as Hatton’s local evidence of 
the Theory of the earth, and one of the most peculiar 
features of our scenery. The guilty would have been—first, 
the Hereditary Keeper of the Park, who made money of the 
devastation by selling the stones ; secondly, the Town Coun- 
cil and the Road Trustees, who bonght them; thirdly, the 
Crown and its local officers, who did not check the atrocity. 
Of these the Crown was the least criminal. It did interfere 
at last, and it was reserved for Henry Brougham, who had 
often clambered among these glorious rocks as a boy, to pro- 
nounce as Chancellor the judgment which finally saved a 
remnant of them. 


The more recent period embraced in these 
memorials is, in some particulars, also the more 
interesting. It incluces sketches of such men as 
Chalmers in the Church, Abercromby in Parlia- 
ment, Mackenzie in the learned leisure of the 
times, Stewart in philosophy, and others remem- 
bered well by the busy generation of our own timese 
Lord Cockburn was an active but not a bigotted 
partizan, and he would not have suppressed any- 
thing of an interesting character, known to him, 
respecting his political opponents; yet in these 
memorials he was not writing history ; but sketches 
from his intercourse with historical personages, or 
those whom he has almost rendered historical. 
Thus it comes that in this pleasant book we read 
little comparatively of the members of the Tory 
party in recent times. They were not much in his 
“set.” He did not meet them frequently, and 
thus he had little of a special character to say of 
them. Of one, Sir Walter Scott, he writes always 
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and often, in a spirit of great kindness, but he be- 
longed to the nation more than a party. Cockburn 
thus relates the great calamity in the novelist’s 
business connexions. 

The opening of the year 1826, will ever be sad to those 


who remember the thunderbolt which then fell on Edinburgh, 
jn the utterly unexpected bankruptcy of Scott, implying the 


ruin of Constable the bookseller, and of Ballantyne, the | 


printer. If an earthquake had swallowed half the town, it | 
would not have produced so much astonishment, sorrow, and 
dismay. Ballantyne and Constable were merchants, and | 


their fall, had it reached no further, might have been 


lamented merely as the casualty of commerce. But Sir | 


Walter! The idea that his practical sense had so far left 
him as to have permitted him to dabble in trade, had never 
crossed our imagination. 


honourable station, and all the fruits of his well-worked 
talents gone. He had not then even a political enemy. 
There was not one of those whom his thonghtlessness had 
so sorely provoked, who would not have given every spare 
farthing he possessed to retrieve Sir Walter. Well do 
remember his first appearanee after this 
1826. 


There wes no affectation, and no reality, of facing it ; 


no look of indifference or defiance; but the manly and 
modest ait of a gentleman conscious of some folly, but of 
perfect rectitude, and of most heroic and manly resolution. 
It was on that very day, I believe, that he said a very fine 


OBITUARY. 





How humbled we felt when we | 
eaw him—the pride of us all, dashed from his lofty and | 


I } 
calamity was | 
divulged, when he walked into court one day in January, | 





thing. Some of his friends offered him, or rather proposed 
to offer him, enongh of money, as was supposed, to enable 
him to arrange with his creditors. He paused for a moment. 
and then, recollecting his powers, sad proudly—*“ No! thi, 
right hand shall work it all off!” His friend William Clarke 
supped with him one night after his ruin was declared. 
They discussed the whole affair, its causes and probable ¢op. 
sequences, operly and playfully; till at last they laughed 
| over their noggins at the change, and Sir Walter observed 





| that he felt “something like Lambert and the other Regi 


| cides,” who, Pepys says, when he saw them going to be 
hanged and quartered, were as cheerful and comfortable as 
any gentlemen could be in that situation. 


We presume that Lord Cockburu did not find 
leisure to continue his ‘ Memorials” after ]1839— 
where the present admirable volume comes to ap 
abrupt co clusion. It provokes no criticism, for 
| it is written in a very genial spirit towards every. 

body, in any way loveable, and even in the cele. 
_ brated case of Burke the murderer, the only anec. 
dote told of him, although the author was his wife's 
counsel on the trial, is calculated, so far as possible, 
to extenuate his crimes: and even the medical men 
are spared. Braxfield and Cockburn were at the 
anitipodes of judicial practice ; and that fact consti- 
| tutes a leading charm, present in every page of the 

book, 








SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


Diep at his house, Great King-street, Edinburgh, | 


6ih May, 1856, of congestion of the brain, Sir 
William Hamilton, Bort., Professor of Logie and 


Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh, one 


Of the mes! ps moundiVv erudiie men that Seotlana 
has p duce uo, ai d eC! pS the greates! meta 
| hyvsici in Of mocer Times, H Was born lis 
G syOWw, i 179%. His grandtather, lhomas 


Hamilton, Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of that City, by his wife , Lsabella, , 
William Anderson, had a son, 
in 1793), the father of the subject of this notice 


daughter of Dr. 


His mother was the second daughter of William | 
Stirling, Esq., heir male of the ancient family of | 


Calder. Sir Willian, was the elder of two sons. 
His brother, Thomas Hamilton, Fsq., at one Lime 
an officer inthe army, was the author of “The 
Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton,” a novel, 
published in 1827, one of the most vigorously 
written fictions of its day ; ** Men and Manners in 
America,” published in 1833; “Aunals of the 
Peninsular Campaigns,” and other popular works. 

Sir William studied first at the University of 
Glasgow, and afterwards, having obtained one of 
the Snell Exhibitions, in Baliol College, Oxford, 
where be took first class honours. He passed 
Advocate at the Scottish bar in 1813. The repre- 


Sentation of the family of Hamilton, of Preston, in 
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| East Lothian, and Fingalton, in Renfrewshire, the 
oldest branch of the noble house of Hamilton, 
having, in 1799, devolved upon him, he took the 
necessary steps to have his right acknowledged, 
the 24th Juiv, 1816, was, by a most re- 
spectable jury, before the Sheff of Midlothian, 
served ieir male in general to Sir Robert Hamilton, 
the second baronet of the family, who died, Wis 
married, 20:h Oeiober, 1701. By that retour, he 
proved himself to be, of the house of Preston and 
Fingalton, The twenty fourth iu lineal male descent 
from Sir John Fitz Gilbert de Hamilton, of 
| Rossaveu and Fingalton, who lived about 1330, 
aud was the second son of Sir Gilbert, the founder 
of the House of Hamilton in Scotland. The lands 
| of xossaven, here mentioned, are in Lanarkshire, 
| 


and on 


and afforded an occasional title to the heir-apparent 
of the family. Ross, in the Gaelic, signifies @ 
promontory, or peninsula. Rossaven, therefore, 1s 
the promontory or peninsula, formed by the coa- 
fluence of the Aven and the Clyde, near Hamilton. 
The baronetcy which this family possesses 18 one 

of Nova Scotia, and was conferred 5th November, 
1673, on Sir William Hamilton, born in 1647, on 
‘account of the services of his father, Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, Knight, in the Royal cause, at the 
battles of Dunbar and Worcester, in 1850 and 
1651. The patent of baronetcy is in remainder to 


the heirs male in general, The first baronet 





5 bigh command in the army of the Prince of 
Orange, in the expedition to England at the 
Revolution of 1688. He did not, however, live to 
gitness the success, or to reap the fruits of that 

ious enterprise, but died at Exeter, of a sudden 
iliness, while the troops were on the march to 
London. 

His brother, Sir Robert Hamilton, second 
baronet, Was the leader and champion of the ex- 
treme Covenanters, and in 1679, at the age of 29, 
commanded their forces with greater intrepidity 
than prudence in the victory of Drumclog and the 
discomfiture of Bothwell Bridge. He afterwards 
took refuge in Holland, and was forfeited. At the 
Revolution, his attainder was reversed, and on his 
brother’s death, he succeeded to the honours of his 
femily. But while, as we are informed, he could 
pot, without violence to his notions of religious 
obligation, “acknowledge anuncovenanted sovereign 
of these covenanted nations,” he constantly re- 
fused to prefer any claim for his brother’s estates, 
which he was legally intitled to redeem; as such 
a proceeding would have necessarily involved a 
recognition of the Prince and Princess of Orange 
in their title to the Scottish crown. He was the 
author of the famous Sanquhar Declaration, pub- 
lished by “the faithful,” 10th August, 1692, and 
was soon after arrested at Earlston. After being 
detained a prisoner in Edinburgh and Haddington 
for nearly eight months, he was set at liberty with- 
out any compromise of his principles, and till the 
end of his life was permitted, without any farther 
molestation, to testiiy, with his usual zeal and 
fidelity, against the backslidings, both in Church and 
State. 

Previous to the disruption of the Church of 
Scotland, in May, 1843, a fugitive tract made its 
appearance with especial reference to the party who 
afierwards formed the now flourishing Free Church, 
intitled, “* Be not Martyrs by Mistake,” in which 
the author endeavoured to demonstrate that the 
princinles for which they were contending were 
principles which the most learned Presbyterian 
divines had solemnly renounced. ‘The writer was 
Sir William Hamilton, the lineal representative of 
the victor of Drumelog, aud the author of the 
Sanguhar Declaration, of bim who, during his life, 
as his biographer in the “ Scots Worthies’’ says, 
was “the principal stay and comforter of that 
afficted remnant, who alone, amid the general 
defection of the times, continued faithful in their 
obligations 10 Christ aud his covenanted cause.” 

Soon after being called to the bar, Sir William 
began that remarkable series of contributions to 
the “ Edinburgh Review,” which were collected and 
published in 1852, in one volume Svo, under the 
litle of “ Discourses in Phildsophy and Literature, 
Education and University Reform,” and have been 
translated into French by M. Peisse. ‘These essays 
are, in an especial degree, distinguished for vigour 
and originality of thought, not less than for vast 
aud varied learning. 


In 1821, Sir William was elected by the Faculty 
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of Advocates and the Town Counoil, with whom the 
patronage lies, to the chair of Universal History in 
the University of Edinburgh, and in 1836, on the 
death of Dr. Ritchie, he was appointed by the 
Town Council, the patrons, to the Professorship of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the same University, for 
which more than for any other he was peculiarly 
qualified. He published but little, and it is to be 
hoped that his lectures on intellectual science will 
yet be given to the world in a completed form. He 
edited Dr. Thomas Reid’s works, with selections 
from his unpublished letters, and previous to his 
death, he was engaged upon the works of Dugald 
Stewart. He was a corresponding member of the 
Institute of France, and an associate of many 
literary societies. He also held the office of Her 
Majesty’s Solicitor for Teinds in Scotland. He 
married, in 1829, his cousin, a daughter of the late 
Hubert Marshall, Esq., and leaves a son, the pre- 
sent Sir William Hamilton, Bart., born in 1830. 
The last portion of the family estates were sold 
during the minority of the eldest son of the fourth 
baronet in the last century, and no part of them now 
remain with the inheritor of the title. 


JAMES WILSON, ESQ. OF WOODVILLE. 


Drep, at Edinburgh, on 18th May, 1856, James 
Wilson, Esq., of Woodville. Scarcely less distin- 
guished as a naturalist than his brother, Professor 
Wilson, as a poet, he did not long survive him. 
Like his brother, he was a native of Paisley, a 
town which has given birth to several eminent in- 
dividuals, such as Tannahill, the two brothers 
Wilson, their namesake, Alexander Wilson, the 
ornithologist, and the late John Thompson, M.D., 
professor of General Pathology in the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Mr. James Wilson was the youngest son of a 
leading Paisley manufacturer, and was born in 
November, 1795. His father died about 1797 
when the family removed 10 Ediuburgh. After 
passing through the usual school aud college clas- 
ses, he was appreuticed about 1811, to Mr. William 
Mackenzie, Wier to the Signet; but delicacy of 
health prevented him from following out the pro- 
fession. He had early displayed a love of natural 
history, oruithol.gy and entomology particularly 
engaging his attention, and whilst yet very young 
he had made a considerable collection of birds and 
insects, Literature, however, divided his pursuits 
with science, and when yet a student at the col- 
lege he published several little pieces of poetry, 
although without his name. He is said to have 
shown in his youth a peculiar vein of subtile wit 
and grotesque humour which made him a weleome 
addition to every social circle. 

In 1816 Mr. Wilson went on a tour to the Con- 
tinent, when he visited Holland, part of Germany, 
and Switzerland. Soon after he visited Paris, 
being entrusted to purchase a collection of birds 
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for the Edinburgh Museum. It was afterwards 
arranged by him, and now constitutes one of the 
most attractive series of objects in the Museum. 
In 1819 he made a tour in Sweden, and soon after 
his return, symptoms of the pulmonary complaint 
which ultimately proved fatal, first showed them- 
selves. He went, in consequence, to Italy, where 
he resided during the winter of 1820-21. In 1824, 
he married Isabella, daughter of the late William 
Keith, Esq., and settled down to a life of scientific 
and literary labour. In 1831, he published at 
Edinburgh, a quarto volume, entitled “ Illustrations 
of Zoology, being Representations of new, rare, 
or remarkable subjects of the Animal Kingdom, 
drawn and coloured after Nature, with Historical 
and descriptive details.” 

In 1834, with James Duncan, he issued a 12mo 
volume, bearing the title of ‘ Entomologia Edi- 
nensis, or a Description and History of the Insects 
found in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh.” To 
the less scientific public he was known by “The 
Rod and the Gun, being two treatises on Angling 
and Shooting; by James Wilson, F.R.S.E., and 
the author of the Oakley Shooting Code,” Edin- 
burgh, 1840, 12mo; and by his ‘* Voyage Round 
the Coasts of Scotland, and the Isies,” published 
at Kdinburgh, in 1842, in two volumes, 12mo. 
He was also the contributor of some of the most 
pleasant papers in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” and 
the “North British Review.” The “ Quarterly 
Review” and the “ Edinburgh Review” were also 


occasionally evriched by articles from his pen. 
He was an acknowledgedd authority on entomo- 
logy, and scarcely less distinguished as an ornitho- 


logist, and ichthyologist. In his earlier days, 
Professor Jameson, who filled the Natural History 
chair in the University of Edinburgh from 1804 
to 1854, and was generally very reluctant to per- 
mit others to touch his specimens, welcomed Mr. 
Wilson's help in arranging the Natural History 
Museum, and left the birds and the insects very 
much to him. In his later days he became the 
assistant in the same way of Jameson's successor, 
Professor Edward Forbes, on whose untimely death, 
in 1855, the chair of Natural History was offered 
to Mr. Wilson, but declined by him. The appoint- 
is in the Crown, and on the vacancy occurring, on 
his refusal, those in authority consulted him as to 
the person best qualified to fill it. The character- 
istic love of a naturalist for dumb animals showed 
itself in him like a human affection. In his early 
invalid days the walls of his sick chamber were 
hung round with birdcages, containing his favourite 
songsters. 

Brought up in the Established Church of Scot- 
land, and latterly an elder in it, he came out with 
those who left it at the disruption in 1843. He 
joined the Greyfriars Congregation of the Free 
Church. Their pastor was his own nephew, the 
late Rev. John Sym. As one of the elders of 
Free Greyfriars, Edinburgh, he took an active part 
in all the Christian schemes of the Free Church, of 
which he was an attached adherent. 
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Mr. Sym died in January, 1855. His death 
greatly distressed him, and from a severe pulmo 
attack which followed this bereavement he slowly 
recovered never to regain his former health. Jp 
his last illness, he knew that recovery was hope] 
and shortly before his death, he calmly arranged al] 
his affairs, leaving messages for his friends, and 
mingling with them announcements “of his faith 
in Christ crucified as the only ground of hope.” 
Nearly his last words were the quotation from 
Scripture—“ Eye hath not seen, nor ear hea 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.’’ And not long after utterj 
them at early dawn on Sunday, the 18th of May, 
he entered into rest. 


MAJOR HENRY LANGHOME THOMPSON, CB. 
Diep, at the residence of his mother in Gloucester- 
street, London, on Friday, 13th June, 1856, Major 
Henry Langhome Thompson, one of the gallant 
defenders of Kars. He was the son of the late 
Jonathan Thompson, Esq., an old Appleby scholar, 
who held the appointment of Receiver-General of 
Crown Rents for the Northern Counties, and 
grandson of Mr. Joseph Thompson, of Battle. 
borough, Appleby. His mother was the daughter 
of Major Smythe. He was educated at Eton, 
and in 1845 was appointed to an ensigncy in the 
68th Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry. On 
12th February, 1850, he was promoted to a 
lieutenancy, and in the second Burmese war he 
received a wound, from which he had not recovered 
when he returned to England, in the autumn of 
1854. In the late war against the Russians, when 
the demand was felt for Indian officers to aid in 
the proposed campaign in Asia, Lieutenant Thomp- 
son, although his wounded arm was still in a 
sling, volunteered his services, and straightway 
proceeded to Constantinople. After visiting the 
seat of war in the Crimea, he returned to the 
Turkish capital, aud then repaired to Erzeroum 
and Kars. In consequence of his gallant behaviour 
at the latter place, he was, in the winter of 1855, 
appointed a Captain, unattached, of the royal 
army, and recently her Majesty conferred on him, 
as well as on his brave brother officers at Kars, a 
Companionship of the Bath. 

On the surrender of Kars, he was, with the 
other heroic men who did their utmost to hold out 
that now celebrated fortress, and were only driven 
by famine and disease to yield it to the Russians, 
sent to St. Petersburgh. His sword was returned 
to him by General Mouravieff, “in admiration of 
noble and devoted courage, and as a mark 
admiration and respect.” With Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lake he arrived at Hull, on Satarday, the 7th 
June, when a public entertainment was given % 
them, the Mayor of the town presiding. On that 
occasion Major Thompson was suffering severely 
from cold and sore throat. On reaching London, 
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he was atlacked with fever and bronchitis, and | 


died Friday, the 13th June. 


General Sir William Fenwick Williams, K.C.B., | 
the Commander at Kars, landed at Dover, on Mon- | 
day morning, the 16th June, and in his reply to an | 
address presented to him by the Mayor and Cor- | 
poration of Dover, he thus feelingly alluded to 
his deceased companion in arms: “I have a me- | 
isncholy duty to perform, and a tribute to pay to | 

heroism and worth—to the memory of | 


one of my brave companious, Capt. Thompson, it 


_ was only the day before yesterday, while at Paris, 


that I heard of his severe illness, and little did I 
then think that the scenes of this world would so 
soon close upon him. I had looked forward to 
risiting his mother’s house, and cheering him as he 
had so frequently cheered me. Unfortunately, 
unhappily, it has been ordered otherwise. The 
only consolation that can be offered to his widowed 
mother is that her lamented son died a glorious 
specimen of an English officer. I can assure you | 
that he was never daunted; that when reduced to | 
a skeleton by dire disease, he was not prevented | 
doing his duty day or night. Poor Mrs. Thomp- | 
son will have the consolation which has been the | 
only consolation experienced by many mothers | 
during the war,—they have given their sons to the | 
service of the country.” The remains of Capt. | 
Thompson were conveyed to Brompton Cemetery | 
on Tuesday morning, the 17th June, accompanied | 
by his gallant chief, as well as by Lord Panmure, | 
Colonel Lake, and other officers. He had only | 
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reached his 27th year, but he was one of a “small 
band of heroes,” whose names will be preserved in 
history, and for ever associated with the hervic 
defence of Kars. 


SIR ALEXANDER CRICHTON. 


Drep, at his seat, the Grove, near Sevenoaks, 
Kent, on the 4th June, Sir Alexander Crichton, 
Knight, M.D., F.R.S., aged 93, having been born 
in the spring of 1764. He was the son of Alex- 
ander Crichton, Esq., of Newington, Midlothian, 
and grandson of Patrick Crichton, Esq., of Woods- 
lee and Newington. He was physician in ordinary 
to Alexander L, Emperor of Russia, and was 
Knight Grand Cross of the Russian orders of St. 
Vladimir and St. Aune, and Knight of the Red 
Eagle of Prussia, second class. He returned to 


| England in 1820, when he was knighted, and re- 


ceived permission to wear his foreign orders. He 
also became physician to the household of the 
Duke of Cambridge. He was the author of a 
work on mental derangement, and various other 
valuable medical publications ; and honorary mem- 
ber of the academy of sciences of St. Petersburgh, 
a corresponding member of the Royal Institute of 
Medicine in Paris, and a member of the Royal 
Society of Sciences in Gottingen, &. He married 


in 1800, the only daughter of Edward Dodwell, 


Esq., of West Molesey, Surrey. 








THE SUMMER OF THE HEART. 


By L. M. THornton. 


I saw her with a rosy wreath 
Of wild flowers, fresh and gay ; 
I heard her sing, in dulcet straias, 
Her merry, simple lay. 

Oh! why that garland fresh and fair, 
And why those notes so sweet-— 
And why that smile and beaming glance 

A wanderer to greet ? 


Her sky of life was one clear blue— 
No storm-cloud flitted by ; 


She’d yet to learn 


what plough’s the cheek. 


And what bediu.s the eye. 

She'd yet to mourn that season bright 
Which comes but to depart ; 

And, having left us, comes no more— 


The summer of the heart. 
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The Proper Names of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. By the Rev. Aurrep Joxes. London : 
Samuel Bagster and Sons. 1] vol. Pp. 384. 


Mr. Jowes is a theological associate of King’s 
College, London, and chaplain of Aske’s Hospital, 
Hoxton, London. The work which he proposed 
and has performed required a long and patient 
study of the Hebrew Bitle. Nearly eight years, 
he says, have been expended by him with pleasure 
and benefit to himself in the labours necessary to 


its completion, and such labours would not be pur- | 
| partly a fish, and partly a man; that is, he had the head, 


sued unless as a pleasure or as aduty. The vast- 


ness of the undertaking will be apparent, from the | 
number of the proper names expounded in the | 


work—three thousand six hundred—representing 
sixteen thousand five hundred individuals or places. 
The elucidation of the names consists of the Hebrew 
characters, with their pronunciation, following the 
English name, if we may call that English which 
belongs to one or other of the scriptural languages. 
The Greek rendering, according to the Septuagent, 
and the Latin, according to the Vulgate, follow 
and are succeeded by an etymological discussion of 
the derivatives, and generally of the reasons for 
their adoption. All ancient names were more than 
merely distinctive sounds. They were not arbi- 
trary, but expressive titles. They had a significance 
which we do not now attach to names, althongh 
the ancient family names, and names of localities in 
our own country, and probably in all lands, had 
the same origin as the Hebrew. They described 
qualities. Mr. Jones quotes, as a curious example, 
the words in Psalm 144, 4th verse, “ Adham 
Jahebhel damah,” translated “ Man is like vanity,” 
but which, by rendering the appellatives as proper 
names would read, “ Adam is as Abel.” The 
pame, Hebbel, for which our translators have used 
the Greek Abel, was bestowed, the author says, 
in all probability with a prophetic reference to 
the transitoriness of his own life, as well as to the 
vanity of man’s.” In his case the name would be 
given not to denote vanity—a vain fellow—al 

though subsequently the same root is employed in 
that sense, but was applied to the first of the 
human race who was to taste of death, and on that 
account. To the professional student the work is 
extremely valuable; for no recent work with the 
same purpose exists, and none, we believe, so com. 

plete; but to many other persons it will afford 

much valuable information. It is useful to notice 


the confirmation given by names to the statements | 
homes of comfort, for the East, on this trying 


of the Scriptures. In his preliminary notice the 


author quotes one remarkable case. Joshua called | 
his inheritance “ Temnath-serahh,”’ “ portion of | 
abundance ;” but after his death the Israelites 
worshipped the sun, and changed the name of his 
inheritance and place of burial to “Timnath 
heres,” “ portion of the sun.” To the derivatives 











of proper names a biography of individuals, or a 
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description and history of persons, is atiached, and 


a list of the texts where the name occurs. The 
_ volume has required immense labour, and a hj 


order of scholarship, The mode in which the 
design is completed may be rendered intelligible by 
one short extract :— 


Dagon, Daghon (Heb.) Dagon (Greek) honoured fh 
(piscis excellens Sim); piscis tristitize St. Jer with the 
termination “on” from “dagh” fish, so called from their 
fecundity, Jonah ii. and 1., 1 Kings v. and 13, from the 
root daghah to increase, to multiply, Gen. xlviti. and 16, 

The God of the people of Ashdod. This monster was 


arms, and body of a man, but the body terminated in a figh, 
The idol of Dercerto worshipped at Askelon was similar; 
(referred to Diod. Sic. ii. 4.) The chief difference is in the 
gender, but this does not destroy the relation. The Askelog 
goddess, Dercerto, or Derkerto, in whose honour, in the lake 
near which her temple stood, as Lucian says, sacred fishes 
were bred, “was probably the same with Venus, or rather 
Astorte of the Sidonians, i.e. the moon, and Dagon of Ash 
dod the same as Baal, é.¢. the sun. 

Enoch Hhanokh Heb. Initiated, Initiating, dedicated 
(initiatus, dicatus, scl. Deo. Sim.; dedicatio St. Jer) from 
the root hhanakh, to dedicate, to train up, to chatechise, 

A son of Jared and father of Methusalah. He was 9 
eminent a man of faith, that he walked with God, and with 
his spiritual eye saw eternal realities, God and Heaven; and 
after a sojourn of 365 years in a deceitful and deceivi 
world, God took him to the true and truthful. The Jews 
consider him as the inventor of letters, and assert that a 
book of visions and prophecies, written by him, was pre- 
served by Noah in the ark. Hence the Arabians call 
him Edris i.e. the learned. That he was a prophet is most 
certain from the book of Jude, and a book has been lately 
discovered bearing his name. 


We have not used the Greek and Hebrew cha- 
racters in the short extracts which we have copied, 
In some cases the subjects receive as they require 
longer notice. The work is a valuable contribu 
tion to theological literature—perbaps the most 
valuable made for many years. 





Ismeer, or Smyrna and ils British Hospital. Bys 
Lady. London: James Madden. 1 vol. pp. 350. 


Some pretty illustrations accompany this volume. 
They are views taken of Smyrna from several points 
in the vicinity. And it is a volume which will all 
be read, and yet little can be written regarding at. 
‘The lady went forth in the trial of the British 
Army to alleviate the sufferings of the sick and 
wounded, by all that female influence can accom 
plish. The presence of the ladies who left their 


errand, undoubtedly coutrolled the proceedings of 
the professional nurses, and converted the Hos 
pitals from dens of death into good medical wards. 
To them the Service is indebted deeply, and the 
soldiers were conversant perfectly with the s 

denial evinced by them, amounting to heroism 
greater than was requisite to storm the Redam — . 
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The lady who has written this account of the | 
hospital is well qualified for the work | 


of authoress or of superiatendant of any- | 


It is perfectly evident that nothing escaped | 


her eye, aud that her moral treatment of those 
ander her charge was judicious. As the volume | 
eontains chiefly a narrative of events as they occurred 
under the lady’s eye, clearly written, we have only 
to recommend it warmly to those who would 
‘squire further into the state and sufferings of our 
gidiers during the dreary winter of 1854 1855. 

The following passage sketches the state of the 
hospital on the arrival of the ladies and the 


purses: 

There were from eight hundred to a thousand sick and 
sounded in the hospital when we arrived, aud death was very 
basy amongst them. Dr. Meyer had not yet come; so 
everything was arranged pro tempore by Mr. M’Leod, one of 
the head surgeons, who acted as his substitute. As things 
were therefore not regularly organised, we all walked down 
to the hospital, on Tuesday morning, without any very defi- 
ite plan, meeting on the way some soldiers, one of whom 
eclaimed, with rather a strong expletive, “ Tom, them’s 
the mi-ses!” and were placed, pretty nearly by chance, in 
the several divisions. The one which fell to my lot had from 
00 to 80 patients ; and I must say, I felt’a little strange just 
at first, on finding myself the only female, save my nurse, 
among so many sick soldiers. But how soon self is for- 
gotten, when you are in the midst of sickness and suffering, 
and know that people are depending on you for relief; The 
fear, horror, and disgust which would probably affect an in- 
ative spectator, have not the smallest place in your mind, 
and you have bat one feeling left—pity, and a degire to 
alleviate pain. 

I found some very bad cases—two were especially so. One 
of these had been frostbitten and was alsoconsumptive. The 
other had fever and dysentery, and was then suffering from 
the extremest exhaustion, and a most hideous bed-sore. Both 
were quite young men, of two or three and twenty ; but they 
looked like sixty. Poor Cotteril! he is before me now, as 
I used to see him lying in the most uneasy position, almost 
os his shranken and attenuated face, with his large hollow 
eyes perpetually following me or my nurse, Mrs. Bowler, as 
we went about from bed to bed. She had been at the 
hospital three days before I came, and he had got quite fond 
of her. Her first work had been to cut off his hair, which 
the described as one mass of vermiu, as also his whiskers aod 
eyebrows; while from off the bed they were brushed in 
myriads, and had to be swept up, and the floor washed after- 
wards. When she had finished and made him as comfortable 
she could, he looked up in her face, and said, “1 believe 
Jou're not a human being, but an angel!” And this was no 
isolated case, for there were many such; and the state of 
fith and wretchedness in which the first sick and wounded 
urived, was, I am told, beyond ail descriptioa—their clothes 
had to be cut off outside, and burnt in the barrack yard. 


The ladies suffered hardships in their position, with 
which the public are unacquainted. Disease* 
taturally seized several of them, and death followed 
@ some cases, adding names to the roll of martyrs 
for humanity. The British consul at Smyrna had 
made no preparation for the reception of the ladies 

the nurses, who would have been left on the 
streets, except for the purveyor to the hospital, a 
tative of Smyrna, who, among his immediate rela- 
tions, provided accommodation for the ladies. 


It was a very fortunate thing that the room occupied by 
A——, was one on the upper fiat of the house, and in 
* part completely away from the pestilential atmosphere, 
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which affected the lower rooms, and other parts of it, At 
this time the nurses were saffering mach from typhus fever, 
six of them were laid up, Mrs. Hely, Mrs. Charch, Mrs. 
Barker, Mrs. Edwards, and Drusilla Smyth, the latter had 
beea taken ill some time before Miss A——, and continaed 
long wavering between life and death, her youth and good 
constitution doing strong battle for the mastery; the load 
screaming I have described as accompanying this fever, 
was very painfal in her case, indeed, it was a sad one 
altogether. She had not at all spared herself, poor thing ! 
bat was ever willing and anxious to take night or any other 
work, even out of her turn, and eager to oblige in every way, 
and at this time, several of the narses ailing, she volanteered 
to take their night duty often, and no doubt over-fatigued 
herself. Her symptoms were sometimes so favourable, that 
good hopes were entertained of her recovery, then a relapse, 
aod this went on for some days, till notwithstandiog the care 
of Dr. Barclay, who attended on the nurses, and the ua- 
wearied and unremitting attention of the Misses Le M——, 
she sunk, and on the 19th of April, died, and was baried 
that evening at 6 o'clock, in the Protestant burial-ground of 
the town. None of us, I am sure, will easily forget that 
faneral. We all assembled in the hospita] yard at 5 o'clock, 
and were marshalled into a procession of twoandtwo. First 
weot a double file of soldiers, the chaplains, then the orderlies 
carrying the coffin, which had a black velvet pall with a 
white border thrown over it; then the narses, some as pall- 
bearers, in their black cloaks aod hoods; after them the 
lady volunteers; and lastly, the doctors, surgeons, commis- 
sariat and other officers, fo lowed by Dr. Meyer and General 
Stork. It was a sad and striking scene, to witness this 
train slowly winding through the long narrow streets of 
Smyrna; while groups of Franks, Greeks, Armenians, Turks, 
and Jews stood looking on, but all in silence, aod with 
apparent respect, some (not the Turks of course) even taking 
off their hats us we passed. A year ago sach a scene would 
not have been permitted to proceed unmolested. 

The Protestant barial-ground is a dismal-looking, neglected 
spot. It was chosen from an idea that Drusilla’s triends 
at home might perfer it to the open hill where the solders 
lay ; but if there had been time for consideration and inspec- 
tion it would have been otherwise arranged; for the ap- 
pearance of the place strack a chill to our hearts—it -looked 
so “dark aod dreary,” with the grass more than a foot high, 
and the weeds towering above it; and either from its being 
close to the bay, and the porous nature of the soil, or from 
some other cause not ascertained by me, the grave which 
had been dug in the forenoon was almost filled with water; 
and on the words, “ Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty 
God,” we heard the coffin splash, with a dismal sound, into 
the more than half-full grave. There was a general regret, 
afterwards, that this burial ground had been chosen, though 
it was with the best intention the error had been committed; 
bat poor Drusilla will not sleept he less soundly. And we 
all agreed, on leaving the grave, that whoever of us was 
next called to die should be buried vn the hill, in the spot 
allotted to the poor soldiers, open and unprotected as it was, 
Death seemed very near to us then; we had already lost two 
orderlies, and many of the nurses were lying at the gates of 
death. 


Fever subsequently appeared among them, with 
sad consequences, and some diffierences occurred 
respecting religious teaching, which are referred to 
in this volume. The Presbyterians may, perhaps, 
take the hint conveyed in the following extract. 
As they properly provide missionaries to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, they might surely make 
some provision for their own members ; even if the 
Goverument be unable to afford the outlay. 

An order, too, had come out, which from some mistake 
in the wording, seemed to prohibit us from even reading the 
Bible to the patients. eS ee ee oe 
many declaring they would retarn home, if such was to be 
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case ; for although we had as yet little leisure to attend 
aught else than the bodily wants of the soldiers, the idea 
being prohibited reading the Bible to them, seemed an 
hardly short of heathenism and tyranny. We soon found 
t, however that the order had been issued in consequence 
the Roman Catholic priest’s complaining that the ladies 
had been trying to proselytize some of his people; this he 
had done from seeing by their bedside tracts issued by the 
“ Evangelical Alliance Society,” of which there were many 
in the library. Iam not aware of any other means being 
used. I know that my religious teaching had been then 
very small; I merely gave the men Bibles and asked them 
to read every day. 

On one occasion, I remember that the men had com- 
plained to me of the bad quality or quantity of their food. 
When I went next day, to see if all was right, on their reply 
that “ everything was excellent,” I said, ‘ Well, I hope you 
have recollected to thank God?” Poor fellows! they all 
looked like a parcel of schoolboys at fault ; I made no other 
remark, bat went away, leaving them to their own reflections. 
The distribution of these Evangelical Alliance tracts to the 
Roman Catholic patients, caused a remonstrance from the 
successor of the first priest, who came to Mr. Windsor, our 
chaplain, to complain, though very kindly, saying, “ I cannot 
think what these people are, they neither belong to you nor 
me, the only things I can compare them to are a sort of 
spiritual Bashi-b’zouks!” On this being repeated to me, I 
begged leave to remark, that “I did not belong to either of 
their reverences, and yet, was as much a member of the 
spititual constitation as the one, and considerably more than 
the other.” It is a matter of great indifference to me, per- 
sonally, whether I go to the Episcopal or Presbyterian 
church ; for some things I prefer the one, for some the 
other, bat it did seem curious, that while a Roman Catholic 
priest, as well as an Episcopalian chaplain, was attached to 
all the hospitals, there should not also be a Presbyterian 
minister. It is the established church of Scotland, and, to 
many of the men, the want of their own communion is a 
matter of anything but indifference. Shortly after my 
arrival, some of them asked me, with great seriousness, “ if 
I thought they committed sin by attending the Episcopal 
service.” As to proselytising, it was a thing I never at- 
tempted; it is not by telling people that they are in dark- 
ness, that you can make them see; but we were not prohi- 
bited from reading the Bible to Protestants, their different 
denominations being marked on their diet boards; sometimes 
the poor fellows hardly seemed to know what they were, when 
asked the question, “ Are you a Roman Catholic or a Pro- 
testant P” a question which was only put to prevent confusion 
or inadvertent interference. 

One man, W , insisted when he was asked, on being 
pat down a “ Methodee ;” when the chaplain explained to 
him there was no necessity for stating to what sect he 
belonged, he pertinaciously said, “ But I am a Methodee, and 
I will be put down a Methodee.” 
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The volume contains melancholy passages re- 
specting the religious state of some of the soldiers ; 
and highly gratifying statements of their willing- 
ness to be instructed and of gratitude for all the 
kiudnesses shown to them; but the following 
paragraph is sad to read of a man born but not edu- 
cated in the capital town of Berkshire : — 


“ Poor W. was in the last stage of consumption when 
he was brought into the hospital. He died some days after. 
His death was a most painful scene; the ladies, seeing 
how rapidly he was sinking, sent for the chaplain. On Mr. 
W—— asking him “ if he knew where to place his hope of 
salvation,” he answered, “No” “What,” said he, ino 
horror, “ have you never heard of Jesus Christ?” “No, 
how should I hear of ‘an, I was always brought up to hard 
work.” “ Where did you live?” “At Reading, in Berk- 





shire.” “But, poor man, did you never go to Chureh P” 
“ Yes!” I used to go in the afternoon times.” “And did 
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you never hear of Jesus Christ there ?” 
know anything about ’un!” “Do you know that you ares 


“No, I don's 


sinner?” “No, I don’t know as Tam!” Mr, Wo 
tried to explain his state and its remedy to him; and when 
asked if he could see it, he said “ Yes,”’ in an apathetie 
kind of way. 

He had some money lodged in the Purveyor’s hands, ang 
on being told, in all probability he would not live long, Mr. 
W. enquired to whom he wished to leave it. “To his fa'hey 
and mother,” he replied, but seemed most unwilling to part 
with it, looking up eagerly with his large sunken eyes, and 
saying, “ But ‘sposin’ I don’t die, they ’on’t get it then, wijj 
they? If I don’t die, I want it myself.” 

He seemed calmed and soothed when Mr. W._——~ 
with him; but he made no sign to show that any light had 
entered his mind. 

Miss B , one of the ladies who had care of him, was 
reading the Bible to him just before he died; seeing that he 
was in a state of ivsensibility, she said, “ Its no use reading 
any more, he cannot hear.” “Bat -I can, ma’am,” said 
H , a fellow patient who occupied the next bed to poor 
Ww , and whose attention to him since he came way 
something wonderful; he had a complaint which did not 
confine him to bed, nor incapacitate him from getting up in 
the night—which he sometimes did as often as fourteen times 
to attend on W . H seemed deeply affected by the 
sad scene, and was to be found afterwards constantly reading 
his Bible, for which he appeared to care little before; indeed, 
all the men in the same ward seemed much strack and 
solemnised by poor W ’s death. 


The convalescent soldiers made themselves use- 
ful, and when they had nothing else to do cone 
structed little ornaments for the ladies out of old 
rubbish. 


Thetr different meals and the variety of diets, were, of 
course, of primary importance to the invalids, who, either 
confined all day to bed, or else to the wards or corridors, felt 
the dull monotony of their life severely ; and I believe one 
great advantage of our being there was, that we could 
employ them in performing little offices of kindness for us 
and for each other, and invent various decupations and 
amusements for them. When we had extras to prepare, we 
always tried to press the men who were well into our ser- 
vice, giving one au egg to beat, another a lemon to squesse 
or peel, a third rice to pick. Some cleaned tins, copied 
rules, &c., &c., and they were always pleased to be so em- 
ployed; it served to pass the time. Then they had their 
perpetual little requirements. “Please ma’am, can you give 
me a needle and threadP—a pencil and paper—a sheet of 
paper and envelopeP—pen and ink ?—wafers ?—postage 
stamps?” The latter came sometimes rather heavily on 
some of us. One of the ladies found she had given away 
upwards of 25 worth. Many of the men employed them- 
selves in making small presents for the ladies and nurses, 
such as slippers and chess-boards made from pieces of their 
old coats ; carved puzzles and ornaments, many of them very 
ingenious ; little match boxes, made in form of 
boots and shoes; rings made of hair, &c., while some 
engraved our names on the spoons and other articles belong- 
ing to our store-closets, which if put down for a 
were otherwise sure to disappear. 


The authoress describes one of these rugs made 
out of old coats and fringes that had been at Alma, 
Balaklava, and Inkermann, which was convey 
ultimately to the Queen. 


This rug-making beeame a fashionable occupation amongst 
the men; and one was given to Miss S——, which w 
really very pretty and most interesting, from being made of 
coats worn at Alma, Inkermann, and Balaklava. In the 
centre was a wreath of laurel, of red cloth, intending ' 

















represent the blood-stained laurel of victory, encircling the 
flags of the three nations now supporting Turkey, whose $98 
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isin the midst, and supposed to fall without their support, | should nowhere be-so well attended to, and that his mother, 
Their arms are piled underneath the laurel ; and a daisy, the | even, if he went home, could not do for him all the ladies 
emblem of modest worth, beneath these. The crown, with | were doing.” Another man wrote to his mothor, saying, 
the rose, shamrock, and thistle, and the initials of our | “fine ladies and the best of doctors had come out from 
son and her consort, are at the top, and those of the | London to attend on him!” 
whom it was given, between the flags. Many of the , : ; 
ties ‘enek as the bugle of the light Company, the piled The ladies found the Irish soldiers the roughest 
shot, eannon, Heavy and Light Dragoons, and officer giving of their wards, but not least grateful, and some 
the word of command to a private, who is standing at | stories are told which carry the stamp of nationa- 
*Attention”; the flags of the 44th, 62nd, and 28rd | lity broad and deep upon them. 
iments, being those of the men who chiefly made the rag— 
apd that of the 9th, added in compliment to her, by one of 
the corps, who had heard her express a liking for that 
segment, her father having served with it till he obtained 
his majority. Lower down was the Balaklava railroad, with 
its engine and station house; also the camp utensils for 
cooking their food. The words, “Alma, Inkermann, and 
Palaklava,” were placed at equal distances down the centre 
of the rag, while at the bottom was, * Peace to the brave !” 
sad on either side, “ Smyrna Hospital.” It was finished at 
the top and bottom with a fringe taken from a polka jacket, 
found at a village between Alma and Sebastopol, immediately 
sfer the battle. The lady hearing, through Miss Stanley, 
that Her Majesty had expressed a wish to know how the 
men were employed and amused, was enabled, through the 
kiedness of a lady deeply interested in the work, to submit 
it to the Queen for inspection. Her Majesty on hearing of 
it desired to see it, and was so much pleased with it, as to 
desire that she might retain it. 


I had in one of my words, an Irishman, C , rather a 
mauvais sujet, and used to have frequent complaints made to 
we of his rudeness and quarrelsome disposition. 

One day, while sitting in my “ Den,” I heard C out- 
side, talking and constantly making use of violent language 
and oaths. I got up, saying,“ I must tell C to be 
quiet.” 

“You had better not,” said a lady, sitting by. “ You will 
only be answered insolently.” 

I went, however, and said very quietly—* C——, I am 
sorry to hear you speak in that manner. You are the only 
man in the division I ever heard swear, and I hope you will 
not do it again.” 

“ Well, mem, I'm sure I would’nt do nothing to offind 
you, for ye’re a rale leddy, and a very well-natured leddy too, 
and 1 ax yer pardon, but I raly did’nt know ye was in there, 
or I would’nt have done it.” 

“Tt ought not to make any difference to you, C——, 
whether I was there or not; it is equally bad.” 

A number of the soldiers wrote poetry, and their “Thrue, for ye, mem ;—bat faith its very difficult for a 


correspondence displayed more education in the soldier to give up the habits of swearing, he’s so used to it; 


ranks than the public expected, until events made but Pll try. 


; . A very short time afterwards I heard a sound of loud 
letters from the camp the best articles in the | voices down the corridor, and went out to restore peace. I 


newspapers. found C. had been at some of his mal-practices, which had 
hs man, G , an antilleryman, had long and severely provoked the second lady of my division to scold him rather 


, ; harply. Ife had retorted in no measured language; and I 
sffered from chronic-dysentery; and with the view of , ag we ; ms : ; 
hastening and establishing his recovery, the doctor of his came up jast in time to hear him cay, “ Report me, then, if 


; ; like, and go to the divil !” 
division advised his removal to England; but although he ea sea , . 
was reminded of the hardships and privations he had endured, So & wm evident that whatever style snits them beat ~ 
he said, “ he would rather join his comrades in the Crimea, thes commandiag eSeors, ont only chance of cssuring © 
than his friends in England,” and entreated to be allowed to dience was by using mild persuasion. But they really were 


: . most obedient when we were present; and we thought it, 
remain, as he was slowly recovering. And the morning . é : Sida - 

‘ ‘ re perhaps, wise frequently to ignore certain little derelictions 
aher this conversation, he, as if to strengthen his petition, , : : 
presented the doctor with the followi ; which went on in our absence. But sometimes the rapidity 

oa os aah > of their obedience to the letter of the order was absurd. 














Might I march through life again, One who was taking a powerful and dangerous medicine, 
In spite of every by-gone ill; which required to be given with caution and regularity, was 
To the end of life’s campaign, told by the lady that he must not take it himself, vor from 
I would be a soldier still. any one but her; and once, when she was unavoidably absent 


at the time it ought to have been given, and had deputed one 
of her nurses, Mrs. H——, to give it, he most obstivately 
refused, saying every time she approached to try and induce 
him to take it, “ Ye’re not the woman !” 


I have laughed in peril’s face. 
O’er a comrade’s grave Ive wept ; 
And amind the war-way fire, 











On a blood-stained field I slept. F was ordered port wine, too, which he looked upon 
I have seen the pale-faced moon, with great contempt, saying, “It is not dof enough,” “TI 

Shining o’er a hero’s grave ; suppose,” said Miss , “you would prefer a glass of 
Where a gallant heart Jay cold, potheen ?” “Thrue for ye, Miss » that would be the 

Once the noblest of the brave. stuff to do me rale good!” 
Aud T dighed to heie the ctery, In addition to the professional information, this 

And a tear has fill’d my eye ; volume contains very many interesting pages 
But ’tis all I ask of glory, regarding Smyrna, the Turks, and the Greeks, the 

For my country so to die. country around, its beauties, its capabilities, and 
Might I march through life again, its plagues. It is an excellent book. 


In spite of every by-gone ill ; 
To the end of life’s campaign, 
I would be a soldier still. 


Another poor man of the same corps, who was crippled Disciplina Rediviva. By the Rev. Jouw SMITH 
from chronic-rheumatism, his hands being doubled up, and Gitperpate, M.A. Oriel College, Oxford. 
Perfectly dry and useless ; two of the ladies used to rub them, London: Bell and Daldy. 1 vol. 12mo. 
till s slight degree of moisture was perceptile; when he re- 971 
covered the use of them slightly, he was ordered home, and PP- : 3 : 
he entreated to be allowed to remain, saying, “that he | Mn. GiupeRpaiz argues in this volume in favour 
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of young men keeping, after they leave School or 
College, the learning they have attained there by | 
occasional practice. The advice is applicable to | 
everytning of a good character that has been 


acquired. The volume has its introductory chap- | 


ter, a second upon the study of the Scriptures in 
the original, the third and fourth on the Greek and 
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Latin classics, one on History, another on general | 


Literature, on Moral Philosophy, one on Science, 
one on The cultivation of Taste, and on Modern 
Languages and Travel two. Under each head 
the reason and the way are considered. A com- 


mon objection to the Greek and Latin classics is | 


discussed in the following passage :— 


The most important caution to be urged in an introduction 
to classical study is thus alluded to by a writer already quoted: 
**One whose business it 1s to be conversant with a heathen 
literature can hardly fail to be sensible of his need of that 
parity without which nothing is holy, as well as of that 
power without which nothing is strong.” We will go on to 
say, that that accident of classical stady which a man of high 
character as a university professor deems thus worthy of self- 
directed caution, ought to be the ground of serious questions 
with those of less firmly-established princip'e. There are 
fou! blots on the page of heathen learning, and nowhere more 
than on that part which is most likely to be chosen as a sub- 
ject of study by those whom we are addressing—their poetry. 
We question whether it will be best to remove these blots before 
presenting their writings even to boys. But we will here 
add a word of plain spoken advice, such as we think ought not 
to be left unsaid by those who have to conduct the class‘cal 
studies of boys. These writings are the work of the heathen 
mind,—it is in order to make clean mens’ hearts within them 
that the Gospel was given, and a “ fonntain for uacleanli- 
ness” was opened in the heart of a nation ander the dominion 
of Pagan Rome. If there be disfigurement in Greek and 
Roman poets and historians and philosophers, what is to be 
said of books which, written in a year of grace, repeat and 
reprodace, in still more loathsome forms, that very evil which 
it was the object of Christianity once and for ever to 
destroy ? 

The noting and right judgment of such blots in the heathen 
literature, it may be, will best prepare for the ulter repudia- 
tion of deliberate imparity 1n books, written (pro scelus) by 
and on behalf of men calling themselves Christians? It is, 
after all, in mens’ own hearts that the evil to be dreaded re- 
sides. The discipline must be applied there. A man will 
get no harm from the improper allasions of heathen authors, 
if he take them up as only a Christian may. Better that he 
“ pluck out the right eye” than suffer it to rest, as it ought 
not, where it ought not. Better that man should burn his 
Horace and Juvenal ten times over than use them for an ill 
purpose, aod so his conscience be defiled. 


We are not acquainted with literature of our day 
whose pages any intelligent father would recom- 
mend to his son that contain passages of the 
character described. The authors of the last and 


of the present century blotted their books with 
lines equal in baseness to anything in the classics. 
Now that an improvement has occurred in English 
literature, as the objectionable passages in the clas- 
sics are not essential for any purposes except an 
evil one, they might be wisely obliterated. 
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Tuts volume contains Six Lectures delivered 
before the Philosophical Institution at Edinburgh, 
last year. The divisions of the Mahomedan worid, 
whose history is here narrated, are the least known, 
and the most interesting. We are accustomed tg 
speak of the Saracenic Mahomedans as if they 
had confined their conquests to Africa and Spain, 
instead of extending them into Asia: They differed 
from the Turks in being lovers of literature and 
science, aud liberal in their dealings with mea of 
other religions. The Saracens were brave, but not 
bigoted. 

Mr. Freeman supplies a very intelligent accoant 
of this once powerful race, with whose history his 
studies have rendered him familiar. He sketches 
the state of religion in Persia at the appearance of 
Mahommedanism in a few graphic sentences. 


The Persians must, I suppose, be counted among the 
heathen nations, but their creed, as long, at least, as it re. 
tained anything of its original purity, cannot be classed 
among forms of idolatry. It was, perhaps, the most re. 
markable of the many attempts to solve the greatest of 
moral and religious problems, the existence of evil in God's 
creation. The fact of the existence, we miglit say the pre 
dominance, of moral and physical evil in the world, strikes 
the thoughtful man at every glance. Every fault or weak- 
ness of himself or his neighbours; every undeserved cala- 


James Parker. 


mity of the righteous man, every reverse of the righteous” 


cause; nay, every instance of pain, sickness, and death; 
storms, too, earthquakes, blight, ravenous beasts, unofraitfal 
seasons, the constanly recurring veil of darkness, were all 
instances of one great class of evil, which it seemed difficalt 
to reconcile with the existence of a single Almighty Being, 
all-righteous, and all-benevolent. They all seemed as if they 
must emanate from a being of a malignant nature, the foe 
of man and of his divine guardian, Hence arose the peca- 
liar character of the old Persian religion. It recognied 
indeed one Supreme Being, but one that could hardly be 
called a personal Deity, a dim and shadowy abstraction, 
known as Tim without Bounds, The real energies of the 
universe were divided between the contending powers of 
Ormazdoad Ahriman, the lords of light and of darkuess. 
Armnzd, the beneficent and holy being, the guardian and 
friend of man, was engaged in perpetual strife with his rival, 
the evil and malevolent Ahriman. Their warfare, too, was 
typified onearth. Persia, or Iran, was the holy land of light, 
the chosen heritage of Ormazd, the home of his faithful ser- 
vants, the royal seat of his rep resentative onearth. Beyond 
its boundaries lay Turan, the land of winter and of darkness, 
whence Ahriman sent forth his barbarous votaries to ravage 
the sacred land of the lord of light. A creed like this, of s0 
philosophical a character, was accompanied, in its earlier days, 
by a ritnal no less pure and elevating. Under the old Persian 
monarcliy. Herodotas describes them as possessing neither 
temples. nor altars; they worshipped under the expanse of 
heaven, and their devotions were directed by the sublime 


| precept that no man should pray or sacrifice for him 


alone ; he must pray for the King and for all other Persians. 
An organized and powerful priesthood, the famous Magi, 
were the chiefs of this religion, and swayed the consciences 
both of King and people. But in latter times the Magiaa 
religion had greatly fallen off from the purity of the 
teaching of Zoroaster. 


Mahomet is a hero and a reformer with Mr 
Freeman. We doubt the claim. 

The volume is useful to the many who have not 
studied this portion of history. 


History and Conquests of the Saracens. By Evwarp 
A. Freemay, M.A. London: John Heary and 
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